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In order to experience truth and falsehood, 
The great self takes on duality — 
The great self takes on duality. (Maitri 7.11.) 


Preface to the English edition 


This book was originally published in Polish ten years ago. Nowadays, such a 
time span is considered long enough to almost invalidate the presented anal- 
yses and conclusions. I hope that this book does not fall into such a category. 
First of all, the texts upon which I base my analyses have existed for over two 
thousand years. This does not mean that they are dead; they were, and still are, 
analysed and interpreted. They also constitute a starting point for presenting 
new ideas and opinions. I try to follow the source text as closely as possible, 
but the final interpretation is always authorial, since both the composition of 
the book and the selection of passages, which support the presented theses, are 
largely arbitrary. And this is exactly what this book is: an authorial analysis of 
the Upanisadic texts. 

Having researched the Upanisads for several decades now, I can say - to 
paraphrase a very popular saying of today - that if a certain philosophical con- 
cept is not presented, or at least portended in the Upanisads, it does not exist at 
all. I know that not everyone shares my research perspective, but, as has been 
accepted in India since antiquity, ultimately everyone pursues their own path 
and finds the most important answers to their questions independently. Those 
most important to me I found in the ancient Indian texts and I share my inter- 
pretations of them with the reader. 

Although the Polish edition was published more than ten years ago, I believe 
that the presented interpretations are still viable. Moreover, if I were to write this 
book today, it would be even more authorial. Therefore, in the current edition, 
all the essential content remains the same. While preparing the English edition, 
however, I decided not to translate the source texts myself, but instead to refer 
to the existing translations by recognised specialists and native users of English. 

Any translation that is not strictly philological (although even then) retains 
its original distinctiveness. This is especially true when comparing translations 
into different languages - the structure of a given language may facilitate or 
hinder the precise rendering of certain wordings. Indeed, this was the biggest 
challenge I faced while working on this book. The greatest difficulties arose when 
the selected English translation of the source text did not fully correspond to 
the analyses carried out in the commentary. In Polish, I conducted my research 
based on the original text, which may also be subject to various interpretations. 
In such cases, the commentary was slightly modified in order to maintain the 
consistency of the argument. 
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At this point, I would like to acknowledge the people who contributed signif- 
icantly to the final version of this book. First of all, the translator, Marta Bregiel- 
Pant, and the editor, Professor Halina Marlewicz: they are virtually co-authors 
of this version, with any shortcomings remaining entirely on my part. I would 
also like to thank Steve Jones for making sure that this book is as smooth to 
read as possible. They all helped me rework certain passages to make them more 
specific. Still I kept - sometimes despite suggestions — all my authorial interpret- 
ations. For everything, once again, thank you. 
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1. Introduction 


The title of this book: “Why is there I rather than it?” brings to mind obvious 
associations with Leibniz’s famous question “Why is there something rather than 
nothing?” However, the analysis presented in this book aspires to be more than 
just a commentary to this sentence. Rather, we shall turn to Indian philosophers 
in order to show that assumed the existence of an absolute reality — sat - as the 
concept of sufficient reason.’ We will focus primarily on excerpts from the classic 
Upanisads, interpreted from the perspective of Advaita Vedanta, the doctrine 
of "non-duality” According to the school's interpretation, only the absolute 
being - sat — exists, while the empirical reality, as being only its representa- 
tion, is considered to have a lower ontological status. The sat dimension is an 
extra-empirical one that cannot be adequately defined or categorised. The most 
common technical terms used in the philosophical language of the Hindus for 
the absolute being are ātman (when we assume the subjective perspective) and 
brahman (when we assume the perspective of describing reality in its omnipo- 
tent totality). According to Advaita, there is a complete identity between ātman 
and brahman, so one can say it represents a radical monism. Therefore, there 
is no ontological - or, more precisely, metaphysical - difference between the 
absolute and the empirical dimension; rather, it is an epistemic valuation. As we 
will try to show, the absolute being is not only a pure, complete existence and 
consciousness but also a principle of subjectivity. Indian thinkers attributed the 
status of existence only to the subjective reality and considered the empirical 
reality to be active and existent not because of itself, but because of the existence 


1 “So far we have been speaking simply as natural scientists; now we must rise to meta- 
physics and make use of the great, but not commonly used, principle that nothing 
takes place without a sufficient reason; in other words, that nothing occurs for which 
it would be impossible for someone who has enough knowledge of things to give a 
reason adequate to determine why the thing is as it is and not otherwise. This principle 
having been stated, the first question which we have a right to ask will be, Why is there 
something rather than nothing?’ For nothing is simpler and easier than something. 
Further, assuming that things must exist, it must be possible to give a reason why they 
should exist as they do and not otherwise.” G.W. Leibniz, The Principles of Nature and of 
Grace, Based on Reason, Philosophical Papers and Letters, ed. and trans. L. E. Loemker, 
2nd ed., D. Reidel, Dordrecht 1969, pp. 638-9. 

2 W. Stróżewski provides an excellent analysis of the concepts of metaphysics/ontology 
in his book Ontologia, Aureus, Znak, Kraków 2003, pp. 19-23. 
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of the subject? That is why the subject, whose essence - according to Advaita — 
is extra-empirical, is a sufficient reason justifying the experience, and thus the 
existence, of the presented reality.’ By the nature of things, we perceive empirical 
reality in its objective dimension, which, therefore, assumes the existence of a 
subject. Elucidation of this statement will be one of the main points of focus for 
the following chapters of the book. 

Another idea which we would like to illustrate with the sruti texts interpreted 
from the perspective of Advaita Vedanta is the conviction of an entirely nirgunic 
character of the absolute being. No attributes (guna) belong per essentiam to the 
absolute; the description of its reality is entirely apophatic. In the philosoph- 
ical sense, all representations experienced as independent, empirical entities, 
are merely forms, or reflections existing only because of that which is uncon- 
ditional. In the religious context, these subtle characters are mostly attributed 
with divine status, and they are experienced by worshippers as identical to the 
supreme being, and are worshipped as God (Isvara, Purusa). According to the 
earliest Upanisads and their Advaita commentary, all theistic interpretations” are 


3 “Thus the sense commonly expressed in speaking of being is reversed. The being which 
is first for us is second in itself; i.e., it is what it is, only in ‘relation’ to the first. <But it 
is> not as though there were a blind regularity such that the ordo et connexio rerum 
necessarily conformed to the ordo et connexio idearum. Reality, the reality of the 
physical thing taken singly and the reality of the whole world, lacks self-sufficiency in 
virtue of its essence (in our strict sense of the word). Reality is not in itself something 
absolute which becomes tied secondarily to something else; rather, in the absolute 
sense, it is nothing at all; it has no ‘absolute essence’ whatever; it has the essentiality 
of something which, of necessity, is only intentional, only an object of consciousness, 
something presented [ Vorstelliges] in the manner peculiar to consciousness, something 
apparent ‘as apparent? " E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to 
a phenomenological philosophy, trans. F. Kersten, Boston, Martinus Nijhof Publishers 
1983, Vol. I, 11.50.94, p. 112. 

4 “The question “Why are there beings at all instead of nothing?’ is first in rank for us as 
the broadest, as the deepest, and finally as the most originary question. The question is 
the broadest in scope. It comes to a halt at no being of any kind whatsoever. The ques- 
tion embraces all that is, and that means not only what is now present at hand in the 
broadest sense, but also what has previously been and what will be in the future. The 
domain of this question is limited only by what simply is not and never is: by Nothing” 
M. Heidegger, Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. G. Fried, R. Polt, Yale University Press 
2000, p. 2. 

5 With regard to the philosophical concepts developed in India, we describe them 
using categories created within the European cultural circle. This entails numerous 
misunderstandings. The majority of what leads to misrepresentations is due to the 
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secondary, because the supreme reality is beyond any judgment or personifica- 
tion. But although the transcendental dimension is extra-empirical, it does not 
mean that it does not exist. On the contrary, it is the only one to be pronounced 
as existing in an absolute sense - sat. 

In order to present the above-mentioned problems in a coherent way, we will 
devote most of this book to the analysis of how the concept of the subject is 
constructed in the classical Upanisads. This will allow us to show which concepts 
refer to the subject as the principle of subjectivity, which are its most fundamental 
representations, and which ones play - especially as the philosophical debate in 
India develops - an increasingly well-defined role of cognitive instruments. In 
addition to the hermeneutical analysis of excerpts from the Upanisads, where we 
shall attempt to discuss some passages through cross-references to others, we will 
also address the commentaries, especially those belonging to the earliest Advaita 
Vedanta tradition, namely those of Gaudapada and Sankara. The analysis of the 
concept of the subject will be presented in the context of anthropological, meta- 
physical and sometimes also existential considerations. An exploration of the 
thus outlined subject of inquiry, especially concerning classical Indian thought, 
is impossible without references to cosmological concepts. Therefore, before we 
proceed to present and, wherever possible, organise various notions related to 
the concept of subject in the Upanisads, we will first analyse the hymn of the 10th 
mandala of the Rgveda, the Nasadiya Sukta (Hymn of Creation) which is funda- 
mental to any further deliberations. 


use of the term “theism.” As we know, in our cultural circle this is a term derived from 
the Greek word theos. In the Christian interpretation, which in this respect has had a 
great influence on the entire European philosophical thought, theos is understood as 
God the Creator, who through creatio ex nihilo called the world into existence. Thus 
God is identical with an absolute being. In this sense, the concept of God does not 
exist in the systems that emerged in the Indian Subcontinent. Usually it is assumed that 
reality is eternal, and some Creator or Manager is merely its guardian or guarantor of 
rights. That is why the notion of the absolute is not synonymous with God, but with 
the non-determined dimension of reality, understood as its principle. This, however, 
does not mean that these systems rejected the notion of transcendence as an object of 
mystical experience. But this experience is non-theistic in the sense that it presupposes 
the existence of a “higher” level, which is the principle and the source of everything 
that is perceived as existing. Only in this context do we use the term “theism” with 
regard to the philosophical concepts of India. At this point, it can be noted that in the 
philosophical-religious texts of India there is the term deva - “deity, “luminous,” which 
originates from the same Indo-European core as theos. Devas, however, are commonly 
presented as emanations or representations of the absolute being. 
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We will be referring both to the earliest Vedic texts, as well as to their clas- 
sical commentaries that established the Advaita Vedanta school. These texts are 
approximately 1,500 years apart. The analysis of the already fully conscious philo- 
sophical assumptions of Advaita is carried out based on the canonical Māņdūkya 
Upanisad (4th-3rd century BC) and its classic commentary by Gaudapada 
(6th century AD) included in his work Mandtkya Kārikā. It is Gaudapadas 
work that initiates the Brahmanical philosophical school of Advaita Vedanta, 
"non-duality” It represents a particular kind of monism that declares only the 
absolute dimension of reality (atman) as existing — sat. At the same time, the 
empirical world is described as sat (existing) as well as asat (non-existent) and 
anirvacaniya (non-predicable in any category). As we shall see, the fundamental 
challenge that arises is how to explain the relationship between the absolute, 
unconditioned, unchanging eternal being (analogous to the Parmenides' being) 
and the world of multiplicity, variability and diversity that is perceived in expe- 
rience. In the Advaita school, which, like any other Indian system, is ultimately 
a soteriology, the main focus is on the analysis of the cognitive act itself. This is 
due to the erroneous imposition of the objective reality onto the subjective one 
that the empirical world emerges, which results in a burdensome entanglement 
in samsára. Liberation (moksa) is understood as a result of direct recognition, as 
an insight into the true and, therefore, genuine nature of reality. 

Only pure consciousness - sat - can be said to truly exist. However, we cannot 
claim that its manifestations or correlates do not exist, because they emerge from 
it; their sensibility is conditioned by the self-contained being, so they both "exist 
and do not exist.” In this way, we do not prejudge their metaphysical character, 
but we describe them with regard to the very process of cognition. After the 
reduction, pure awareness remains as a residuum, while the real world itself 
practically disappears out of sight, and only the meanings of the world, the 
meanings of things remain. We will be seeking such solutions in the texts of 
sruti, in the Upanisads. 

All the Brahmanical darsanas, while constructing the framework of their 
philosophical systems, refer to concepts either already formed or not yet fully 
presented in the canon of sruti. This theory is an openly adopted assumption 
within the Indian tradition, verified during critical philosophical research. But, 
as itis commonly known, the conclusions of individual schools often differ radi- 
cally as far as ontological assumptions are concerned, although they often refer to 
the same texts or even the same passages. Therefore, it will be extremely impor- 
tant to thoroughly examine the texts of the sruti, mainly the Upanisads, as the 
culmination and summary of the considerations contained in the Vedic canon. 
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The subsequent chapters will explore the understanding and application of 
various concepts referring to the subject of consciousness which is active and 
responsible for both the migration in samsdra as well as being an instrument 
of liberation. Some of the deliberations will refer to the totally understood sub- 
ject, while other terms will indicate a subject limited to certain functions, cer- 
tain spheres of activity or certain attitudes that do not manifest themselves at all 
levels of consciousness. 

Based on these considerations, we shall also try to demonstrate the primordi- 
ality ofthe notion of subject in relation to the object in cosmogonic, metaphysical, 
epistemic and, of course, soteriological order. All questions, being an impulse for 
such analyses, can only arise in a human being understood as a seeking subject, 
and being fully justified by the individual. All statements included in the Indian 
texts are based on introspective experience, on the study of conditions of behav- 
iour and perception of reality, which is present in the meditation procedures of 
a given practitioner. When describing the procedures for reaching the source 
and principle of reality, and the cognitive subject, the Upanisads often resort to 
a method that we may call *pre-phenomenological? For it turns out that sub- 
sequent levels of reduction apply to an object which ultimately appears to be 
a pure subject - ātman. The object in question happens to be what is the most 
basic in the researched subject, i.e. consciousness - one from which consecu- 
tive noemata emerge, and which by its nature and at its source is directed only 
at oneself. The process of cognition of this consciousness is a process of self- 
recognition. By studying the conditions for the manifestation of the world, we 
discover the conditions of our own being, which turns out to be a conscious and 
self-conscious one. Investigating, experiencing is, therefore, a certain way or a 
model of life. The experiencing subject is constituted through experience while 
its originality is established through final, unmediated experience. At this point, 
we may recall Edmund Husserl’s statement found in the first volume of Ideas that 
the constitution of the subject, in this case atman, the cognitive subject, contains 
all descriptions of consciousness. 

This implies that the subsequent stages of the world's manifestation are con- 
stituted by a conscious subject. The subject intentionally directs itself towards its 
own constructs, at the same time pointing out that the intention of recognising, 
and also to some extent to constitute, is contained in its deeper layer. In doing so, 
consciousness, during the search for its “core? repeatedly moves in circles until it 
gradually reaches the point where the subject, or consciousness, is intentionally 
directed at itself only. In the cosmogonic system, we begin with the principle of 
subjectivity, to finally recognise in the soteriological sequence the existence of 
pure subject only, one whose name is “I.” The presented reality, which one might 
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refer to as “it,” is no longer the subject of experience. Therefore, there is “I” rather 
than “it” And only sat, understood as the principal of subjectivity and conscious- 
ness, exists in an absolute way. 

Numerous conversations with our colleagues, friends and students have as- 
sisted us greatly in writing this book. Without them we might have missed many 
topics, whose analysis became an integral part of this work. Thank you all very 
much. But above all, we would like to thank Professor Beata Szymanska. Without 
our long conversations on philosophy, and without her support, this book could 
not have been written at all. Thank you, Beata. 


2. Nāsadīya Sūkta - the hymn of creation 


The keystone of sruti, i.e of the Vedic Revelation, is a collection of 1028 hymns 
of the Rgveda, assembled in ten circles - mandala. The hymns included in the 
most recent of them, the 10th mandala, are particularly important to the entire 
Indian philosophy that followed. To a great extent, these hymns are dedicated 
primarily to the presentation of various cosmogonic and cosmological concepts. 
At a first glance these concepts may not seem to be fully consistent, although 
none of them actually supports the idea of creatio ex nihilo, so popular in the 
circle of European philosophy (especially that which stems from Christian 
thought). Usually they point to some existence or element, some arche, from 
which the empirical world emerged. It may be water, fiery heat (10.190), wind 
(10.168), non-existence (10.72), Golden Egg - Hiranyagarbha (10.121), or divine 
speech - Vac (10. 125). The most famous cosmological hymns are the “Hymn 
of the Pre-man" - Purusasūkta (10.90) and the “Hymn of Creation” - Nāsadīya 
Sūkta (10.129). Purusasūkta depicts the creation of the world out of the purusa — 
the Macro-Anthropos, who sacrifices oneself to oneself. As a result of this sacri- 
fice, the whole world is created, with the already formed, and thus divine order. 
This chapter is devoted to the analysis of the Nāsadīya hymn. 

The hymns, as well as the entire canon of sruti, were considered by the Indian 
tradition to be of an authoritative character. Their infallibility was supposed to 
stem, inter alia, from the fact that they were not attributed to a human author. 
Their eternal content, as tradition has it, had been "seen" by inspired wise men - 
rsi - and only then was it handed down and sung in a language accessible not 
only to the prophets. 

For the majority of Indian thought, represented both by thinkers interested 
more in philosophical concerns as well as those focused on religious and theo- 
logical considerations, the message of the hymns was an absolute foundation. 
The development of all later ideas can be seen as a direct reference, discussion, 
or commentary on the concepts already presented in the collections of hymns - 
samhitas. This is how the overlapping of successive parts of the sruti as well as 
further elaboration on their content in the subsequent darsanas — systematic 
syntheses of Brahmanical philosophy - should be interpreted. 


6 A more detailed analysis of Purusasükta was included in the book: M. Kudelska, 
Karman i dharma, wizja swiata w filozoficznej mysli Indii, WUJ, Krakow 2003. 
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There are numerous translations and interpretations of Ndsadiya. For the 
English edition of this book we used the work of Stephanie W. Jamison and Joel 
P. Brereton, which of all the translations known to us corresponds to the greatest 
extent with our interpretation of the original. In our opinion, the crucial idea of 
the hymn is the differentiation between two dimensions of reality represented 
by two different verbs, more precisely, the transition from the state of existence 
(sat) to the state of being (bhava). Thus, the first dimension of reality (not in 
the sense of a temporal order, but in the absolute, original sense) will always be 
conveyed by the linguistic forms stemming from the root as - “to exist? These 
might be substantival participles, for example sat - “existing,” or verbs, usually 
asit — “came to exist"; sometimes there is also a participle further specified by an 
active form of a verb, thanks to which the paradigm is strengthened. The term 
bhava denoting the second dimension of reality, is derived from the root bhū - 
"to be? “to exist in the world” and is in a way a conventional term. Generally, 
bhava refers to the reality that reveals its representational, objective and continu- 
ally dynamic character. The discussion of detailed relationships between sat and 
bhava dimensions will be the subject of virtually all analyses and commentaries 
presented in this book. Due to the nature of these considerations, the following 
analysis will refer in more detail to the first stanzas of the hymn. When quoting 
fragments of the analysed works, we will use recognised English translations, 
which shall be marked in the footnotes. However, all our analyses and inter- 
pretations are based on the original texts, which is why the comments under the 
quoted fragment or verse may sometimes differ. Each time we seek to justify it. 
This is also true in the case of the analysed hymn. 


nāsad asin no sad āsīd tadanim 

nāsīd rajo no vyomā paro yat 

kim āvarīvah kuha kasya sarmann 
ambhah kim āsīd gahanam gabhiram. (1) 


The non-existent did not exist, nor did the existent exist at that time. 
There existed neither the airy space nor heaven beyond. 
What moved back and forth? From where and in whose protection? Did water 
exist, a deep depth?’ 
The crucial phrase in this hymn is: na asat āsīt na u sat āsīt tadānim - “then 
neither the non-existent nor the existent existed.” It is important to note how 
precise the language of the original is. Sat is understood as the state of existence 


7 The Rigveda, The Earliest Religious Poetry of India, OXFORD University Press 2014, 
Volume III, pp. 1607-1609. Free access: Academia.edu. 
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and asat as the state of non-existence. However, both the existent and the non- 
existent are described as what has come into existence - āsīt. All three terms: sat, 
asat, and dsit are derivatives from the same root: as - to exist. We interpret them 
as denoting the same dimension of reality. This scheme will be continued in the 
Upanisads, where this classic formula which is already present here (idam agre 
Āsīt) is further developed; in particular the term idam (“it”) will be further spec- 
ified — sat and asat are substituted for it in the hymn. 

The first stanza is the most crucial, indicating some kind of primary, original 
state. It is difficult to tell whether it is a pre-creative state, or rather a state of 
existence in its full potentiality to both manifest itself and to remain in a non- 
manifested state. This is indicated by an apparent contradiction in the use of the 
two terms: sat — existent and asat — non-existent, disambiguated by the verbal 
form (na) āsīt. It can be interpreted in this way that both the existing or cognis- 
able and the non-existent or non-cognisable did not manifest itself, ie. did not 
exist as manifested, identifiable into categories, cognisable as a result of cognitive 
acts. This is a very strong philosophical proposition indicating that the primor- 
dial state has a potential for both manifestation and non-manifestation. This can 
be treated only as a metaphor, but it seems that there is a very deep philosophical 
reflection behind it. It is pointed out that we cannot only say about the original 
state that its existence escapes cognition and categorisation; nor can we respon- 
sibly claim that defining it as a state of non-existence, non-manifestation is fully 
adequate. Therefore, the nature of the primordial state cannot be conveyed by 
any assertoric statements. No phrase pronouncing the state of existence of the 
primeval being determines its veracity. We cannot legitimately declare about this 
dimension of reality either that it exists or that it does not exist. Neither that it 
exists as manifested nor that it exists as not manifested. Using the language of 
metaphysical categories, we cannot adequately declare anything about this state, 
but we can only indicate from an epistemic level how that which is ultimately 
non-predicable is encountered and experienced. 

In all later Brahmanical thought, which dates back to the times of the hymn 
in question, the metaphysical and epistemic categories overlap and are often 
expressed in the same terms. The term sat denotes both the existing and the 
true; while the term asat denotes both the non-existent and the untrue. It is dif- 
ficult to judge to what extent this procedure was intended in the initial state of 
developing ideas. But it seems that the lack of distinction between metaphysical 
and epistemic levels - which in the earliest texts seems deliberate — has led to 
the greatest aporias in Indian philosophical reflection and the majority of its 
misinterpretations. 
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Indian philosophical thought (much more so in the Buddhist tradition) considers 
the nature of reality from the perspective of how and to what extent it is adequately 
given in experience. Therefore, the original questions, as well as the attempts to 
answer them begin with the epistemic level. That which we can adjudicate using 
epistemic categories and make valid judgments about, can only be true in so far 
as it concerns the description of how a given reality is revealed in a cognitive act. 
However, the cognitive act - to be explored in more detail further in the book — is 
mediated through categories. Cognition of a reality which is mediated does not give 
access to the absolute reality. This claim, still intuitive on the Samhita level, will 
become a clearly articulated and precise thesis, especially for the Advaita Vedanta 
school. The terms, which are legitimate categories on the epistemic level, begin as if 
to live their own lives; in a sense, they become absolute and thus start being treated 
as concerning the metaphysical dimension. It is precisely the failure to notice this 
shift and the inaccurate use of appropriate terms and categories that leads to the 
most fundamental aporias and the greatest misinterpretations. We will elaborate on 
the subject in the following chapters. In any case, this mechanism of transfer, which 
seems typical for Indian thought, is sometimes also encountered in European sys- 
tems. In the Indian tradition, it has been present from the very beginning, because 
from the very beginning the classical texts use the same terms, at times denoting an 
epistemic description and at times a metaphysical dimension. 

This is what we encounter in the Nāsadīya hymn. From the first stanza we 
conclude that it is impossible to describe the nature of the primeval being with 
adequate categories. This primordial state — expressed here with the terms sat 
and asat — refers to a concept known from European philosophy as arche. This 
principle should be interpreted similarly to ancient Greek thought, as referring 
both to the nature of the primordial being, to its source and principle, and to 
the whole reality? In the later Greek philosophy, after the Pre-Socratics, these 
different understandings of the arche were already discerned and the principle 


8 “In the age of the first and definitive unfolding of Western philosophy among the 
Greeks, when questioning about beings as such and as a whole received its true 
inception, beings were called phusis. This fundamental Greek word for beings is usu- 
ally translated as ‘nature? We use the Latin translation natura, which really means 
‘to be born? But with this Latin translation, the originary content of the Greek word 
phusis is already thrust aside, the authentic philosophical naming force of the Greek 
word is destroyed. (...) But now we leap over this whole process of deformation and 
decline, and we seek to win back intact the naming force of language and words; (. . .) 
According to the dictionary, phuein means to grow, to make grow. (. . .) This emerging 
and standing-out-in-itself-from itself may not be taken as just one process among 
others that we observe in beings. Physis is Being itself, by virtue of which beings 
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was not always considered the same as reality. In classical Indian thought, all 
these meanings still overlapped and the concept of brahman was particularly 
interpreted thus. 

Therefore, according to the cosmogonic scheme adopted here, all the concepts 
that refer to the level defined by derivatives of the root as denote the arche,’ 
understood here mainly as a principle and source. In the second line of the 
stanza, we read that there was no expanse - rajas, or any dimension of reality 
above it. At first glance it seems that both terms: rajas and vyomā refer to the 
same form of reality. Indeed, it probably is, on the one hand, a reference to met- 
aphorical images of some primaeval space, an indication that this original reality 
cannot be classified even in the most general spatial categories. On the other 
hand, however, an attempt to describe it with two terms may suggest that some 
categories are potentially already included in the most primaeval dimension. 
Very interesting reflections on the very concept of rajas are presented by Joanna 
Jurewicz." However, the etymology of this concept should not be forgotten. 
Rajas comes from the root rañj - to tint, to lighten, to redden, to blush, to cause 
an impulse, a movement. In later thought, it was a technical term introduced 
by the Samkhya system to describe a guna responsible for movement, dynamics 
and differentiation. If we look at the complexity of the term rajas itself, we will 
immediately see the complexity of the reality it denotes — its essence is dynamics 
and categorisation. 

The phrase parame vyoman appears in this hymn for the second time in the last 
stanza, but this time in a narrower sense. Here, it seems to refer to some unspec- 
ified empty expanse, which may encompass everything. However, the statement 
that this primaeval state exists neither as rajas nor as parame vyoma very clearly 
reveals the authors intention to highlight that we are unable to adequately point 
to individual dimensions of reality — it is not that some manifested and non- 
manifested world exists. But neither can one determine whether there exists an 
empty expanse or an organised space. 

In the third line, we find a phrase kiri āvarīvaļ - “what” or “whether” it cov- 
ered. The pronoun kim cannot be unambiguously translated, which is why we 
do not know whether the question is about “what” (then the process of covering 


first become and remain observable? [highlights M.K.], M. Heidegger, Introduction 
to Metaphysics, pp. 14 ff. 

9 The distinction between the concepts of the arche and aitia are used in a classic 
Aristotelian sense. 

10 J. Jurewicz, Kosmogonia Rygwedy. Mysl i metafora, Wydawnictwo Naukowe Semper, 
Warszawa 2001, pp. 25 ff. 
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or obscuring would be settled), or if we read the question as “if” (then even the 
nature of this process is unclear, doubtful). The inability to provide a univocal 
answer to this question also results from the suspension of judgement regarding 
the nature of this reality which was revealed in the preceding phrases. Avarivah 
comes from the verb à Vvr - to cover, to surround, to separate, to restrain, to hide. 
Later, from that root there were philosophical concepts created which denote 
the represented world as covering the absolute reality because of its inexplicable 
inner dynamics. 

In this context, naturally, associations with the term māyā are brought to 
mind. Māyā comes from the root md - to measure, to differentiate; it denotes 
constant processes of separating, covering, concealing certain forms of reality, 
while at the same time projecting other aspects of it. The term plays a crucial 
role in the Advaita philosophy and points to the inexplicable character of reality 
which, through some not entirely explicable but eternal process, obscures the 
absolute dimension. 

Further questions posed by the author of the hymn are - compared to the 
former fundamental metaphysical questions — relatively more detailed. They 
seem to be asked from the level of a self-accepting subject - questioning, puz- 
zled, doubtful, existing at the represented level but expressing its great confusion. 
For us the question: “in whose keeping?” feels like a dramatic call, almost a sup- 
plication for some lawmaker, some creator and a guarantor of the laws, someone 
who could explain to us beforehand how we should behave, somebody to whom 
one can always resort when in doubt. The fact that such a being, or at least a set 
of strictly specified and clearly defined laws, exists grants a sense of security; 
otherwise the person who seeks answers is left to his or her own devices. In the 
question, there is even a hint of fear if such a being exists at all, and if there is 
any dimension of reality other than the one from which these doubts are raised. 
More details on the nature of such existential fear may be found in the chapter 
on manas. 

Subsequently, a question is posed whether the represented state has its origins 
in some “waters.” The term ambhas is used here, a relatively rare word for wa- 
ters, which are usually referred to as dpas. However, using this particular word 
might point to two complementary intuitions. On the one hand, we are referred 
to the element of water which in its nature is the most amorphous, almost elu- 
sive form. And precisely because of that indeterminacy it can take various forms. 
On the other hand, using the term ambhas, which might be connected to the 
word ambā - “mother” - indicates the creative, bearing, life-giving character of 
the waters. Let us now return to the phrase “in whose keeping?” Immediately 
afterwards, a question is posed as to whether the origin existed in the form of 
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an unspecified female energy, depicted as life-giving waters. Admittedly, the wa- 
ters are shown as dangerous or mysterious - this is how the “depth” could be 
explained - but nonetheless the seeker gets something to hold on to, something 
to rely on. 


na mrtyur āsīd amrtam na tarhi 

na rátryà ahna asit praketah 

anid avatam svadhayā tad ekam 

tasmād dhanyam na parah kim canāsa (2). 

Death did not exist nor deathlessness then. There existed no sign of night nor of day. 
That One breathed without wind by its independent will. There existed nothing else 
beyond that. 


If we consistently adhere to the idam agre dsit scheme, we must assume that the 
second stanza also describes the nature of the primordial being, since the verbs 
Āsīt and ása are present there. The absence of a category of death and immortality 
seems very obvious. This is, on the one hand, a reference to the absence of time 
categories determined by birth and death. On the other hand, however, it is also 
a lack of distinction between earthly existence and some dimension of the after- 
life. Such a formulation may indicate that the distinction between transcendent 
and immanent realities present in the European tradition is not adequate for 
the philosophical reflections by various Brahmanical monisms, particularly the 
school of Advaita. In the Upanisads, ātman is often said to be both inside (antar) 
and outside (bahis) of each creature, which can be interpreted in this way that 
atman is both transcendent and immanent. Perhaps it is already here that the 
later deliberations originate, that regarding the absolute reality called ātman one 
cannot say either that it is liberation or enslavement, because these are all cate- 
gories describing a given order from the level of the presented world, while this 
reality is neither this, nor that - neti, neti. 

It seems, however, that this stanza is primarily about indicating the absence 
of time categories, while in the previous stanza the absence of expanse and 
skies shows the lack of spatial categories. There is no distinctive mark (praketa) 
between what is bright - the day, and what is dark, obscured or covered - the 
night. Once again, the absolute potentiality of the nature of primeval being is 
indicated, which is unknowable because it exceeds the cognitive act itself. The 
nature of the cognitive act distinguishes between the one who recognises and 
what is being recognised or not recognised. To perform such an act, the category 
of difference is needed, a separation between what is cognisable, which is the 
object of the act itself and is bright, from what is “removed” in the dynamic act, 
and therefore remains beyond the light of cognition. The word praketa refers us 
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directly to the cognitive act, because it means “that which manifests itself” “that 
which is visible, distinguishable,” and later indicates both the very act of percep- 
tion, knowledge, and the distinctive mark. 

Let us now proceed to the two subsequent verses of the hymn. Here, the first 
positive descriptions appear. Reality we describe is called tad ekam — “the one” 
This term summarises all the previous considerations that the whole reality, 
manifested and not manifested, conditional and unconditional, knowable and 
unknowable, is an all-encompassing Unity. Apart from it, there is nothing else; 
it anticipates and transcends all the later categories that are to emerge from it. 

The paradox and the full potentiality of the said tad ekam, is further speci- 
fied by successive terms denoting this highly contradictory absolute being. “The 
One breathed” - anid. The word ānīd comes from the root an, from which stem 
some of the most meaningful concepts of Indian philosophy, such as: prana - 
the life-giving breath, or ātman - the suprareality of subjective nature. So, it is 
explicitly stated that pan-reality is alive. Reality is not an idle matter requiring 
a conscious creator to bring it to life. The process of breathing is later identified 
with the realm of consciousness - cit. In this way, reality is not only alive but also 
conscious. The breathing process is described as avatam — “windless,’ “without 
breath? It is not the common act of breathing known to us from daily experi- 
ence; again, there is an indication of transcending the conventional categories 
recognised on the level of reality in which the description is being made. The 
absoluteness of this reality is in a way correlated with its paradoxical character, 
indicating that all assertoric sentences are not adequate to describe it. This does 
not mean, however, that there is a dimension of reality which exceeds a level that 
defies description. Therefore, we cannot say that the absolute being is only a tran- 
scendental dimension because it exceeds even this type of category. 

For the absolute being to exceed all kinds of categories, it must be equipped 
with the ability to do so. In the text of the hymn this enabling force is expressed 
by the term svadhā. The word svadhā means “its own (sva) power, position, capa- 
bility” It is therefore an immanent force that can manifest itself as creative power. 
It is equally important that, thanks to svadhā, the absolute being may manifest 
itself, but it does not have to. In this way, the term svadhā could be understood 
as will, but if it is a feature inherent to the absolute, then it too must be absolute. 
Therefore, svadhā seems to be freedom, the capacity to manifest oneself, to dis- 
play the full paradoxes of the absolute nature, but if it is fully free, it also has a 
possibility to negate and transcend this negation. Through its power of manifes- 
tation, svadhā provides the capacity for cognition. It seems relevant that the term 
svadha is feminine. (The opposition between masculine and feminine concepts 
will be discussed in the following chapters.) Svadhā is the power responsible 
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for the first attempts to positively define the nature of the absolute being. Thus, 
from the point of view of the absolutes nature, svadhā is its internal power, but 
from the viewpoint of the description of this nature, it is the first term referring 
directly to the epistemic dimension. Svadhā is not some kind of external power, 
but belongs to the dimension of absolute reality. This is indicated by the last 
phrase of the second stanza, where it is said that apart from “this One” - tad 
ekam, with its inherent svadhā — nothing else existed. A verb derived from the 
root as is used here, which indicates that we are still talking about the dimension 
of arche. What seems extremely important at this point of the analysis is that if 
svadhā is will, power of manifestation, cognition - and everything takes place 
within tad ekam - then this primordial cognitive process can only be understood 
as a self-cognitive process. 


tama āsīt tamasā gülham agre 

apraketam salilam sarvam ā idam 

tuchyenābhv apihitam yad āsīt 

tapasas tan mahinājāyaitaikam. (3) 

Darkness existed, hidden by darkness, in the beginning. All this was a signless ocean. 
What existed as a thing coming into being, concealed by emptiness—that One was born 
by the power of heat. 


In its initial words, this stanza continues the earlier considerations concerning 
the description of the primordial being, since the idam agre āsīt scheme is rep- 
licated here. The word “darkness” - tamas appears here, further defined by the 
phrase tamasā gülham - “covered with darkness” “hidden beyond darkness” 
The darkness is compared to fathomless water in which nothing could be dis- 
tinguished; the term praketa appears again — a sign, a particularity, a distinctive 
mark. This phrase can be interpreted in two ways. The first, and most obvious, 
is understanding the concept of tamas as lack of light, knowledge and cogni- 
tion. But the said tamas is covered with tamas, darkness conceals darkness. This 
indicates lack of cognition, and since everything takes place within the original 
Oneness, it is actually a lack of self-cognition. It is compared to fathomless dark 
water, amorphous lightless mass. At this point, one can again state that the lack 
of cognition is equivalent to the lack of self-recognition, self-definition. We will 
return to what this statement might possibly mean in our later deliberations. 

Another possible interpretation of tamas will be discussed after presenting 
the cosmological scheme of the Upanisads. The term tamas within the phrase 
idam agre āsīt occurs only once in the canon and also in a later text, namely the 
Maitri Upanisad. 
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This third stanza of the hymn is crucial for the discussed cosmogonic scheme. 
In this very stanza we can see a transition from the dimension of reality denoted 
by the derivatives of the verbal root Vas, “to exist? to the reality denoted by the 
derivatives of the root Vbhū (“to become”) and other verbal roots depicting 
dynamic aspect of reality allowing cognitive categorisation. This primordial, 
undifferentiated unity begins to show signs of potential differentiation. There 
is an anticipation that something is about to arise. That which is to be created — 
ābhū, that is to manifest itself, to be recognisable and to recognise - is still in 
the state of existence: dsit, that is, it still belongs to the primordial dimension. 
Potential dynamics and change are inherent to the nature of primordial existence 
and if we cannot adequately define it, because we perceive it as an undifferenti- 
ated unity, it only proves that it is impossible to recognise its nature, but does not 
determine the essence of the being itself. 

The dimension of reality, existing as unknowable by any categories, is every- 
thing - sarvam idam. If the author of the hymn tries to make judgments regarding 
this non-manifested dimension, he uses paradoxical phrases which indicate the 
potential for manifestation and differentiation. What is to come into being is 
expressed by the term ābhū. The term can be interpreted in two ways, on the one 
hand as abhi - “this which is to be,” “this which is to be created” and on the other 
hand as ābhū - “this which has not yet been created” It seems that one might risk 
an interpretation that not only do these two contradictory meanings not exclude 
one another, but are indeed complementary. Notably, the term comes from the 
root Vbhii which is a key word denoting the area of being, becoming, acting. It 
is a reality defined within space-time relations. One of the interpretations of the 
word ābhū/u is oriented towards the future, while the other one predicates about 
the past. Given its content, we understand the term dsit, although formally past 
tense, as indicating existence first of all, but also as referring to the state exceeding 
time categories. It is not absolute present, understood momentarily, but rather 
absolute existence, which is nevertheless predicated as past, in a sense forgotten 
at the level of Vbhū, but ideal and existing as a model and reference point for all 
deliberations. And in this very stanza we have a combination of words derived 
from these two verbal roots, for we can read it as this: in the absolute, existing 
reality it is possible to distinguish something, a “dimension, a "category a “par- 
ticle” of this which has a potential to manifest itself, emerge and disappear. In 
the later Upanisads, the images denoting the process of creation and disappear- 
ance of the world, are described with phrases referring to such intuitions (see 
Mānņdūkya). An indication that this process is still in its potentiality, that it has 
not moved to the actualisation stage, may be the use of the term tuchyena - “due 
to emptiness.” Nothing has manifested itself in a clear way yet, which means the 
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transformations are not apparent and hence seem empty. Empty in the sense of 
“darkness covered with darkness" - tama tamasā gülham, which we most gener- 
ally interpret as lack ofthe light of cognition, but also of differentiation, because 
no special marks can be distinguished - apraketam. 

In the last line of the discussed stanza we already have a clear description of 
the first stage of cosmogony. This which existed as darkness, but which poten- 
tially contained the light of differentiation or cognition, is called tad ekam and 
this “one was born" - ajāyata. The word ajāyata clearly refers us to the realm 
of emerging - bhava. Now, the subsequent stages will refer to the emergence of 
subsequent manifestations or to the process of transformation of unity, defined 
by the term tad ekam. Interpreting the above verses in the terms of Vedanta 
schools one could say that the primordial absolute state is of a nirgunic nature 
and remains beyond any predication. The relationship between the absolute level 
and the manifested level is referred to as vivarta, and this which is presented as 
a result of this imposition, which emerged due to it, is referred to as the (actual) 
transformation - pariņāma. The factor causing the transition from one stage to 
another is tapas — heat, glowing, brightening, incandescence. 

In various later trends of Indian tradition, the concept of tapas corresponds to 
a fiery heat which is produced by ascetic fervour and which, due to its inherent 
firepower, transforms the cognitive subject during meditation. Originally, tapas 
refers us to the heat of the first cosmogonic sacrifice, as a result of which the 
world manifests itself. Later, tapas becomes the main factor in the yogic proce- 
dure, in which the adept transforming, subjugating and harmonising himself, 
recreates and restores balance in the macrocosm reflecting the microcosm. And 
it is precisely as a result of the power (mahina) of heat that this One, which is 
an all-encompassing but already in a paradoxical sense a defined unity, is born. 
The birth of the One, which emerges through the incandescence of tapas, can in 
the light of later texts be interpreted as a cognitive act. The very process of cog- 
nition may be an opening to both moksa as well as wandering in samsdara. This 
opening stems from the very nature of the cognitive act, which, as we know, can 
be both true and thus liberating, as well as erroneous and leading to the experi- 
ence of a world of multiplicity, existence and action. The One, like the primordial 
being, contains within itself the same paradoxes and contradictions. And as we 
cannot adequately determine the nature of the primordial being, similarly we 
cannot determine the character of the presented world in a logical way which 
does not lead to any contradictions. So too, perhaps also from the same perspec- 
tive, should one explain the term “non-predicable” - anirvacaniya, which is one 
of the basic attributes of the empirical world. 
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kamas tad agre sam avartatadhi 

manaso retah prathamam yad āsīt 

sato bandhum asati nir avindan 

hrdi pratīsyā kavayo manīsā (4) 

Then, in the beginning, from thought there evolved desire, which existed as the 
primal semen. 

Searching in their hearts through inspired thought, poets found the connection of the 
existent in the non-existent. 


While discussing the hymn we focus mostly on the reconstruction of the 
presented philosophical concepts. However, we should not forget the specific 
language of the hymn. Nāsadīya Sūkta, although it carries rich philosophical con- 
tent, remains a beautiful poetic hymn, whose deep philosophical deliberations 
sometimes take the form of metaphors or images referring us to intuition. Some 
concepts, strictly defined in the later systems, were not so precisely applied in 
the discussed text. 

The above remark applies first of all to the term manas. As we know, this is 
precisely defined in the darsanas. In Samkhya, as one of the tattvas, it plays a 
role of an internal sense, which coordinates and synthetises the activities of the 
external senses. It is understood slightly differently in Yoga, where it is one of 
the modi of città (the internal cognitive organ), similarly in Advaita Vedanta, 
where it is one of the modi of antahkarana (the internal organ). It is also clearly 
defined in the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools, where it functions as an intermediary 
between the all-permeating dtman and other entities. And, as we know, in all 
these darsanas other categories are also assumed to be responsible for cognition 
and experience, such as buddhi (the intellect), cittā or ahamkāra (the acting self). 
The term manas comes from the root Vman - to think, to suppose - and in this 
hymn refers to the broadly understood realm of thinking, cognition, and aware- 
ness. Such a wide field of thinking might also include an undefined cognitive 
impulse, a reaction to it, doubt, judgement, cognition and clarification. Indeed, 
that is how we interpret manas in this hymn. Similarly, the term maņīsā will 
refer to both thoughts and wisdom, concepts and ideas. It is worth mentioning 
here that although the term manas is generally associated with cognition, in the 
darsanas it is separated from the pure subject whose basis, and sometimes the 
only characteristic, is consciousness; this subject is usually referred to as atman 
or purusa. 

The word kama denotes desire, the primary impulse of manifestation, action 
or generally speaking - being. This impulse appears at the very beginning (agre) 
and initiates the first motion or movement. Movement is possible because — 
thanks to the fervour of asceticism, understood as a process responsible for 
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self-identifying and cognitive procedures - space for activity appears. When 
the primordial One (ekam) “which existed as a thing coming into being" (abhi) 
emerged from its realm, it surrounded a certain space. Thus, it created or rather 
outlined space for the development of activity. Desire sam avartata — “pervaded,” 
“surrounded, “covered” a certain tad - “it? which will be explained in the further 
part of the stanza. The word sam avartata is an imperfectum form from the root 
V vrt prefixed with sam, related to the root from which the word āvarīvaļ present 
in the first stanza stems. The word dvarivah appeared already in the question 
“what covered it?,” this primordial state existing as both sat and asat. As much 
as the first stanza did not determine how to interpret kim, whether as ^what" or 
“whether,” in the fourth stanza we may already assume that there was something 
that concealed the possibility of recognising the nature of the non-manifested 
being. Let us recall that from the same root stems i.e. the word samvrtti, which in 
monistic systems denotes the dimension ofthe presented reality "superimposed" 
on the absolute dimension. 

The third stanza features a description of the transition from the dimension of 
sat to bhava. And again in the fourth stanza we have a definition of this primor- 
dial dimension, because it is said that it existed as “the first seed of thought" - 
manaso retah prathamam. It is clearly added here that reality has the nature of 
consciousness; this is what the first stanza of the hymn refers to. And in the 
fourth stanza we already have the seed of thought, some category distinguished 
as a result of processes leading to self-determination and self-cognition. 

If we consider this hymn a description of reality manifesting itself as a result 
of an act of self-cognition, we can distinguish the categories performing the 
functions of the subject and the object of cognition. The above lines spoke of 
darkness covering darkness, or of the potential of existence - abhi - covering 
the unity - ekam. In this stanza, the juxtaposition of the object and the subject 
of cognition is already clearer, because it is "illuminated" by the power of the 
heat - tapas. Thus, desire embraces, delineates, or defines what is the first seed of 
thought. In the previous stanza it was abhi that was responsible for the covering 
mechanism, here it is kama; previously it was defined by the enigmatic tad ekam, 
here it is specified by manaso retah. 

Here ends the description of the image of the absolute, as a reality existing 
beyond precise cognitive categories. The subsequent passages try to describe the 
process of reality manifesting itself from the perspective of the cognitive subject, 
operating in the domain of the presented reality. The first to discover that truth 
were the poets - kavi. These are the inspired sages who do not refer to the dis- 
cursive reason in cognition, but instead try to reach the truth in an unmediated 
way. This kind of cognition or rather experience will become a model for all later 
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Indian thinkers. We are already in the domain of the manifested reality, so we can 
talk about places, spaces and categories not only in a conventional, metaphor- 
ical way. The place where this act of uninterrupted cognition takes place is the 
heart. This phrase repeatedly appears in the Upanisads, it is said that the abode 
of átman is hrdayākāša — space of the heart. It is widely known that in India, it is 
the heart that is perceived as the center of cognition, experiencing and feeling. 
This conviction, common to the entire Indian tradition, can already be found 
in the hymns.'' Here too there is a distinction, so rigorously observed in all the 
darsanas — although it is clear that their understanding of cognitive procedures 
will vary depending on the ontological assumptions made: the separation of the 
cognitive subject, usually called ātman from the cognitive powers, which in the 
Nasadiya are denoted by the term manas. Manas is only a tool, a primordial 
intermediary, a principle of all tools of cognition, but also of concealing and lim- 
iting. Manas as a properly used tool, as in the case of the poets, can lead to the 
realisation of true cognition. 

At this point, the terms sat and asat, with which the hymn begins, should be 
more closely analysed. Initially, we put forward a thesis that both these terms 
should, from a metaphysical perspective, be understood in a positive way. We 
do not understand the term asat as indicating absolute non-existence, but rather 
as an indication that the absolute is therefore an absolute, that it can exist both 
in a non-manifested form (asat), and in a manifested form (sat). It can also 
come into existence (abhi) and exist as bhava. From the epistemic perspective, 
it emphasises the impossibility of knowing the absolute being, but neither is this 
impossibility of knowing absolute, since the sat/asat is available to the liber- 
ating cognition. Such an understanding of asat will be directly confirmed by the 
Chandogya Upanisad and by a number of subsequent commentaries, because 
the principle of ex nihilo nihil fit will be indisputably accepted by all the darsanas. 
If these terms were to be interpreted in the spirit of the Advaita Vedanta, sat 
would denote the absolute level, whereas the domain of the manifested world 
is both sat, because it is conditioned by this highest level, and asat, because it is 
not directly sat. It is anirvacaniya because we predicate about it using tools that 
belong to the category of manas, i.e. with the use of both defining and limiting 
categories. In the Nāsadīya, these three concepts - sat, asat, anirvacaniya - do 


11 This conviction is nowadays shared by the representatives of cognitive psy- 
chology: “Emotions, feelings and biological regulation all play a role in human reason. 
The lowly orders of our organism are in the loop of high reason.” A.R. Damasio, 
Descartes’ error, Avon Books 1995, p. xiii. 
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not appear together yet, although, as we can see, the hymn anticipates the 
nirgunic way of predicating. Simplifying to some extent, we can say that the term 
asat, more than sat, refers to the world presented to itself as a result of the pri- 
mary act of self-cognition. Then the phrase that the poets had found the connec- 
tion - bandhu - of existence in the non-existent can be read in such a way that, 
although we try to reach the absolute reality, we start the process and then also 
describe it from the perspective of the presented reality. As Mundaka Up. 2.2.8. 
puts it, “there are two brahmans, pronounced from the point of view of higher 
knowledge and lower knowledge; and true cognition is when brahman is per- 
ceived in both the higher and the lower" (It is not as strong a nirgunic interpreta- 
tion as, for instance, Gaudapada). 

At this point, we should also pay attention to the word bandhu, which will 
become a technical term. In the Brahmanas it means a relationship of equiva- 
lence between the individual elements of the micro- and macrocosm, i.e. eye/ 
sun, breath/wind, which as a result of a ritual act should be discovered and 
harmonised. And as we know, in the Aranyakas the procedure of harmonising 
through the appropriate bandhu takes the form of an internalised ritual act. 
Later, in the Upanisads, through the act of upāsanā it will take the form of a med- 
itative act, leading to the act of self-recognition and ultimately to the recognition 
of the nature of the absolute. Thus, even in such a seemingly technical detail, the 
Nāsadīya hymn anticipates the later concepts. 


tirašcīno vitato rasmir esam 

adhah svid asid upari svid asit 

retodhā āsan mahimāna āsan 

svadhā avastāt prayatih parastāt. (5) 

Their cord was stretched across: Did something exist below it? Did something 
exist above? 

There existed placers of semen and there existed greatnesses. There was independent 
will below, offering above. 


The word rašmi is usually translated as a rope, but also as reins necessary to 
drive a chariot. Here comes to mind a comparison with the famous hymn on 
time from the Atharvaveda, namely the Kālasūkta (19.53, 54). In this hymn, 


12 Prolific, thousand-eyed, and undecaying, a horse with seven reins Time bears us onward. 
Sages inspired with holy knowledge mount him: his chariot wheels are all the worlds 

Of creatures. (1) 
This Time hath seven rolling wheels and seven naves immortality is the chariot's axle. 
This Time brings hitherward all worlds about us: as primal Deity is he entreated. 
(2) Hymns of the Atharva Veda, trans. Ralph T.H. Griffith, 1895, at sacred-texts.com. 
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time is compared to a steed pulling a symbolically constructed chariot of seven 
rays, traversing the sky. According to the commentary of Sayana, the number of 
seven rays or reins refers us to the image of a steed with reins tied to its mouth, 
neck and hooves. Sayana explains that this gives a number of six, which refers 
to six seasons of the year, each consisting of two months; in total we have twelve 
months. This is a direct calculation of the lunar year. The thirteenth lunar month 
is an extra month and it is also the seventh ray. In this way, the lunar calendar is 
correlated to the solar calendar. According to this interpretation, time has clearly 
distinguishable divisions; this applies to the world of the moon. In the later 
Indian thought it will be clearly stated that the transition from the earthly world 
to the underworld, which can already be understood as final liberation, leads 
through the world of the moon, the realm of reality, which is the domain of the 
mind, and thus also of the perception of all differences and divisions. The abso- 
lute dimension is symbolised as the domain of the sun. Thus, the term rasmi, also 
here in the Nasadiya, indicates the relationship between this which is manifested 
and this which is not manifested, between what is accessible to cognition and 
what exceeds cognitive capability." 

The term vitata — “stretched,” in a very clear way denotes the category of space. 
In this context, we encounter the terms indicating the relations of up/down. Two 
pairs of factors are presented here: retodhās/mahimānas — sperm donors/forces 
and prayatis/svadhā — impulse/strength which points to the interdependence of 
male and female elements. The relation between these factors, which has already 
been mentioned, is consistent with the cosmogonic considerations very common 
to Samhitas. At this point it is worth recalling the Purusasūkta and the mutual 
relations between purusa and virāj. Referring also to the passages from other 
Samhitas, we can see here a presentation of a cosmogonic concept in the form of 
a metaphor, in an activity where action is depicted as a female factor located at 
the bottom, often directly associated with earth, and aspiration or impulse - later 
directly correlated with the factor of consciousness - is placed at the level of the 
heaven or skies. 

If we consistently interpret the verb as as denoting the state of real exis- 
tence, it would mean that male and female elements already exist in a latent, 
non-manifested form in the very structure of absolute being. In this stanza, the 
poets who, as a result of their unmediated experience, found in this which is 
non-existent a connection with this which exists, pose a question whether what 


13 For more on time in Indian thought, see e.g.: “Przekraczanie czasu w hinduizmie; 
in: Tajemnica czasu i religie, ed. Izabela Trzcinska, Wydawnictwo Aureus, Kraków 2005. 
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they put in the form of metaphors and images, refers to the indication of factors 
that pre-exist or exist in the absolute dimension. If we positively respond to 
this, then we can also say that here we have an example of an actual transforma- 
tion - pariņāma - of an absolute reality into the manifested world. Discussions 
on vivarta and pariņāma were vigorous in various Vedanta schools, and certain 
conclusions were eventually found by later Vedāntists. 


ko addha veda ka iha pra vocat 

kuta ājātā kuta iyam visrstih 

arvāg devā asya visarjanena 

āthā ko veda yata ābabhūva (6) 

Who really knows? Who shall here proclaim it? — from where was it born, from where 
this creation? 

The gods are on this side of the creation of this (world). So then who does know from 
where it came to be? 


There are as many interpretations of the final two stanzas as there are interpret- 
ations of the entire hymn. Do they ascertain the impossibility of making an ade- 
quate statement about the nature of the unmanifested being or is it rather a form 
of brahmavidyā — a very interesting comment on the subject may be found by the 
reader in the above-mentioned Kosmogonia Rygwedy by Joanna Jurewicz. From 
the point of view of our deliberations, these differing interpretations - when we 
assume the mixing of metaphysical and epistemic levels - do not exclude each 
other, and in some places are even complementary. 

What seems very important at this point is the explicit formulation that the 
mystery of creation, which is presented “here” - iha, specifically on earth, in the 
most literal level of presented reality — is expected to be clarified. This reality is 
also learned through the senses, and as darsanas specify, all cognition begins 
with cognition through the senses - indriya. However, in the Upanisads, as 
Aitareya very clearly explains, the concepts of devatā and indriya have already 
been identified. What, in the mythological sense, are called deities most often 
understood as personifications of forces of nature, their role in the process of 
cosmogonic act of self-knowledge is taken over by the senses. This is why, in our 
opinion, the sixth stanza should be understood such that with the help of the 
senses, it is impossible to perform an act of true cognition that is not mediated 
by anything. The deities - deva — and, in other words, the senses - indriya — are 
not adequate tools to provide an insight into the nature of reality. They appeared, 
emerged in successive stages, quite “removed” from the source reality; that is 


14 Jurewicz J., Kosmogonia Rygwedy. Mysl i metafora, pp. 37 ff. 
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why it is said that the gods appeared “after” namely after creation. And after all 
the question about the beginning arises - iha - “here,” on Earth. These tools are 
a category distant from the source, a distant intermediary, and therefore there is 
no question whether the absolute and unconditional reality exists, since every 
experience tells us about it, but the question of “how was that which we perceive 
born” - ājāta, “how did it come into being” - ābabhūva. 

Here we should also pay attention to the word visrstih - “the creation” The 
hymn clearly indicates that the creation, i.e. all created, manifested beings, which 
in themselves are a mystery, are at quite a distant stage of the cosmological pro- 
cess; they are the result of earlier procedures. This is the interpretation adopted 
by Advaita; Patafijali’s Yogasūtras will be quite similar to such an approach. In the 
latter, the Isvara understood as the god of yogis, as a result of a self-recognition 
procedure, ultimately turns out to be only vrtti - a phenomenon of conscious- 
ness, a phenomenon that must be restrained. 

iyam visrstir yata ābabhūva 

yadi và dadhe yadi và na 

yo asyadhyaksah parame vyoman 

so aiga veda yadi và na veda (7) 

This creation — from where it came to be, if it was produced or if not - 

he who is the overseer of this (world) in the furthest heaven, he surely knows. Or if he 

does not know? 


As in the previous stanza, questions continue to be asked regarding the cause or 
reason for the creation ofthe world in which we live and which we experience. In 
this hymn we can distinguish two parts. The first stanzas of the hymn are a very 
subtle metaphysical analysis of the mystery of cosmogony, whereas stanzas six 
and seven primarily concern the mystery of creation and of the world. Actually, 
this hymn could also be interpreted starting from the last two strophes, from 
questions asked by a specific questioning subject. 

Questions are asked here about both the source and the beginning of the cre- 
ated world. In the subsequent line there is an ambiguous verb dadhe - stemming 
from the verbal root Vdhā, to arrange, to render, to organise. The question formu- 
lated with it refers not so much to the creator as to whether there exists any guar- 
antor of order in the world experienced and whether there are any “top-down” 
laws at all. The author of the hymn claims that there is a higher being, someone 
who is watching everything from above. But is the one who sees and who may 
know the answers - although there is also some uncertainty here - responsible 
for this world, or is he just a spectator who learns from a wider perspective? 
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It is difficult to sum up unambiguously what conclusions can be drawn from 
the analysed hymn, especially as its final words suspend the possibility of a pos- 
itive answer. But what is most relevant here is to underline the extraordinary 
importance of the cognitive process. The world emerges as a result of the cos- 
mogonic act of self-recognition of the absolute. It would therefore follow that 
the most fundamental nature of the absolute is consciousness, expressed in the 
later texts by the term cit. This thesis will become the basis of Brahmanical meta- 
physics - without consciousness there is no manifestation of reality. But par- 
adoxically, this act of self-recognition requires the cognitive subject (and it is 
irrelevant whether it is a universal or an individual subject) to look at himself as 
if from the outside, to use categories and cognitive tools. However, these catego- 
ries indicate only certain aspects, and so they do not cover the whole. It would 
become the greatest challenge for the most important Brahmanical darsanas 
to explain the nature of this tension between the will to self-recognise, or self- 
determine, and the cognitive processes that will become mediators, and thus 
limitations. The world is the result of an act of self-recognition, and so its nature 
can only be discovered through a cognitive act. This is yet another leading thesis. 

The next chapter provides an insight into how these motifs - outlined in 
Nāsadīya Sükta — are further developed and in a sense commented on in the 
Upanisads. 


3. Cosmogony of the Upanisads” 


The Upanisads, like all ancient esoteric texts, generate various layers of meaning. 
As shown by the later history of Indian philosophy, the multitude and diver- 
sity of threads presented in the Upanisads can serve a better interpretation and 
corroboration of a range of thoughts and theories. However, in order to get as 
close as possible to an objective presentation of a given issue, we have chosen 


to 


adopt a methodological model that shows consistency. The cosmology of the 


Upanisads, starting from the interpretation of the earliest cosmological thread 
they contain, will be presented i.e. from the initial stanzas of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. An explanation of the passage will be provided along the consecutive 
cosmological schemes appearing both in this and other Upanisads. 


In the beginning there was nothing here at all.'^ Death alone covered this completely, as 
did hunger; for what is hunger but death? Then death made up his mind: ‘Let me equip 
myself with a body (atman). So he undertook a liturgical recitation (arc), and as he was 
engaged in liturgical recitation water sprang from him. And he thought: "While I was 
engaged in liturgical recitation (arc) water (ka) sprang from me: This is what gave the 
name to and discloses the true nature of recitation (arka). Water undoubtedly springs 
for him who knows the name and nature of recitation in this way. So, recitation is water. 
Then the foam that had gathered on the water solidified and became the earth. Death 
toiled upon her. When he had become worn out by toil and hot from exertion, his heat - 
his essence - turned into fire. 

He divided this body (ātman) of his into three - one third became the sun and another 
the wind. He is also breath divided into three. His head is the eastern quarter, and his 


15 
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To write this chapter we used the findings from earlier studies, results of which were 
published in: The Cosmological Scheme of the Upanishads, Wydawnictwo Aureus, 
Kraków 2000. 

As mentioned in the introduction to the English edition, this philosophical analysis was 
carried out based on the original Sanskrit text. In the book, initially published in Polish, 
the author provided Polish translations of all the original passages, which allowed to 
maintain consistency between the original and translated texts as well as their inter- 
pretation. One ofthe key starting points for this philosophical analysis is to emphasise 
the difference in the functioning of the original phrases containing derivatives from the 
roots as and bhu. Not all the well-established English translations used in this edition 
take this crucial distinction into account. Thus, there might be minor inconsistencies 
between the quoted English passages and the authorial commentary to it. Therefore, 
relevant excerpts from the original Sanskrit texts are provided throughout the book, 
which are the starting point for the conducted analyses. 
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two forequarters are the south-east and the north-east. His tail is the west, and his two 
hindquarters are the south-west and the north-west. His flanks are the south and the 
north. His back is the sky; his abdomen is the intermediate region; and his chest is this 
earth. He stands firm in the waters. A man who knows this will stand firm wherever he 
may go. 

Then death had this desire: Would that a second body (ātman) were born for me!’ So, by 
means of his mind, he copulated with speech, death copulated with hunger. Then the semen 
he emitted became the year. The year simply did not exist before this. He carried him for as 
long as a year, at the end of which he gave birth to him. As he was born, death opened its 
mouth to swallow him. He cried out, “Bhan! That is what became speech. 

Death reflected: If I kill him, I will only reduce my supply of food’ So, with that speech and 
that body (atman) he gave birth to this whole world, to everything that is here - Rgvedic 
verses, Yajurvedic formulas, Samavedic chants, metres, sacrifices, people, and animals. He 
began to eat whatever he gave birth to. “He eats (ad) all’ — it is this that gave the name to 
and discloses the true nature of Aditi. When someone comes to know the name and nature 
of Aditi in this way, he becomes the eater of his whole world, and the whole world here 
becomes his food. 

Then death had this desire: Let me make an offering once more, this time with a bigger 
sacrifice’ So he strenuously toiled and fiercely exerted himself. When he had become worn 
out by toil and hot with exertion, his splendour — his vigour - departed from him. Now, 
splendour - vigour - consists of the vital breaths. So, when his vital breaths had departed, 
his corpse began to bloat. His mind, however, still remained within his corpse. 

Then he had this desire: ‘I wish that this corpse of mine would become fit to be sacrificed 
so I could get myself a living body (atman)! Then that corpse became a horse. "Because it 
bloated (asvat) it became fit to be sacrificed (medhya)’ - that is what gave the name to and 
disclosed the true nature of the horse sacrifice (asvamedha). Only a man who knows the 
horse sacrifice in this way truly understands it. 

Death believed that the horse was not to be confined in any way. At the end of one year, 
he immolated it as a sacrifice to himself, while he assigned the other animals to the gods. 
That is why people, when they immolate the horse consecrated to Prajapati, regard it as an 
offering to all the gods. 

The sun that shines up there, clearly, is a horse sacrifice; the year is its body (atman). 
The fire that burns down here is the ritual fire; these worlds are its body. Now, there are 
these two: the horse sacrifice and the ritual fire (arka). Yet, they constitute in reality a 
single deity - they are simply death. [Whoever knows this] averts repeated death — death 
is unable to seize him, death becomes his very body (dtman), and he becomes one of 


these deities.!” !* 


English translations of all the Upanisads, except for the Maitri Upanisad, are quoted 
after Patrick Olivelle, Upanisads, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1996. 

Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.2.1-7: naiveha kim canāgra āsīt mrtyunaivedam āvrtam āsīt 
ašanayāyayā aśanāyā hi mrtyuh tan mano'kurutātmanvī syām iti sorcann acarat 
tasyārcata āpo'jāyanta arcate vai me kam abhüd iti tad evārkasyārkatvam kam ha và 
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The above passage from the Brhadaranyaka shall serve us as a starting point for 
an attempt to reconstruct the cosmological scheme of the Upanisads. The first 
words state that “In the beginning there was nothing here at all.” Let us see how 
other passages of the scriptures describe this state: 


‘In the beginning, son, this world was simply what is existent - one only, without a 
second. Now, on this point some do say: “In the beginning this world was simply what 
is non-existent - one only, without a second. And from what is non-existent was born 
what is existent.” 

‘But, son, how can that possibly be?’ he continued. "How can what is existent be born 
from what is non-existent? On the contrary, son, in the beginning this world was simply 
what is existent — one only, without a second. 
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asmai bhavati ya evam etad arkasyārkatvam veda. |1| āpo và arkah tad yad apām Sara āsīt 
tatsamahanyata sā prthivy abhavat tasyàm asramyat tasya $rántasya taptasya tejoraso 
niravartatagnih. |2| sa tredhātmānam vyakurutādityam trtiyam vàyum trtiyam sa esa 
prāņas tredhavihitah tasya praci dik širosau casau cermau athāsya pratici dik puccham 
asau cāsau ca sakthyau daksind codīcī ca pāršve dyauh prstham antariksam udaram 
iyam urah sa eso’psu pratisthitah yatra kva caiti tadeva pratitisthaty evam vidvan. |3| 
so kamayata dvitiyo ya ātmā jāyeteti sa manasa vacam mithunam samabhavad ašanāyā 
mrtyuh tad yad reta āsīt sa samvatsaro’bhavat na ha pura tatah samvatsara āsa tam 
etavantam kalam abibhar yāvān samvatsarah tam etavatah kālasya parastād asrjata tam 
jatam abhivyādadāt sa bhāņ akarot saiva vag abhavat. |4| sa aiksata yadi va iyamam 
abhimamsye kaniyo'nnam karisya iti sa tayā vaca tenātmanedam sarvam asrjata yad idam 
kimca — rco yajūmsi sāmāni chandámsi yajūān prajah pasūn sa yadyad evāsrjata tattad 
attum adhriyata sarvam vā attīti tad aditer adititvam sarvasyaitasyāttā bhavati sarvam 
asyānnam bhavati ya evam etad aditer adititvam veda. |5| so'kamayata bhūyasā yajfiena 
bhūyo yajeyeti sosramyat sa tapo'tapyata tasya srantasya tapyasya yaso viryam udakrāmat 
prāņā vai yaso viryam. tat prāņesūtkrāntesu Sariram švayitum adhriyata tasya šarīra eva 
mana āsīt. |6| sokāmayata medhyam ma idam syāt ātmanvy anena syām iti tatošvaļ 
samabhavad yad asvat tan medhyam abhūd iti tad evasvamedhasyasvamedhatvam 
esa ha và asvamedham veda ya enam evam veda tam anavarudhyaivamanyata tam 
samvatsarasya parastād ātmana dlabhata pašūn devatabhyah pratyauhat tasmāt 
sarvadevatyam proksitam prajapatyam ālabhante esa ha và asvamedho ya esa tapati 
tasya samvatsara ātmā ayam gnir arkah tasyeme lokā ātmanaļ tav etāv arkāšvamedhau 
so punar ekaiva devatā bhavati mrtyur eva apa punarmrtyum jayati nainam mrtyur 
apnoti mrtyur asyātmā bhavati etāsāņm devatānām eko bhavati.|7| 

Chandogya Up. 6.2.1-2 sad eva somyedam agra āsīd ekam evadvitiyam tad dhaika 
áhur asad evedam agra āsīd ekam evadvitiyam tasmād asatah saj jayata. kutas tu khalu 
somyaivam syād iti hovāca katham asatah saj jdyeteti sat tv eva somyedam agra āsīd 
ekam evadvitiyam. 
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In the Chandogya Upanisad, Aruni, the famous sage also known from other sruti 
texts, explains to his son Svetaketu that sat (“the existing one”) eva (“only”) idam 
(“this one”) agre (“in the beginning”) dsit (“was”) [“only the existing one (sad 
eva) [...] was at the beginning” (agra āsīt)]. Sat is a derivative of the root Vas, “to 
exist.” The word sat should simply be understood that this initial dimension of 
the existing one was there. Further on, other particular attributes are provided. 
This existing one - sat — was ekam advitiyam, i.e. “one, without a second.” This 
initial being was the only element, the only arché, the only principle of the whole 
world appearing at later stages in various forms. Aruni then mentions that some 
theories known to him claim that in the beginning idam or “it” was asat ekam 
advitiyam, namely “non-existent, one, without a second,’ but he immediately 
retorts that “how can what is existent be born from what is non-existent?” It is 
a very clear polemic with the concept of creatio ex nihilo. For ancient Hindus, 
the concept of creating anything out of nothing seemed illogical, even absurd. 
Besides, even in the later darsana, some key metaphysical theses were proved by 
adopting the thesis of ex nihilo nihil fit as an axiom. For example, in the Samkhya 
school, this is how the existence of the non-manifested — avyakta — form of 
prakrti was proved: we experience only various manifestations of prakrti, we 
cannot perceive its original form, müla, because it is beyond our cognitive appa- 
ratus, antahkarana. Manifestations as variables cannot exist on their own, but 
neither could they originate from nothing. In this way, the existence of a subtler 
form of objective reality is proved. This is the consequence of the approach so 
clearly outlined already in the Upanisads. 

However, the concept of asat functioned alongside the concept of sat, an 
example of which we have already seen in the discussed hymn of the Rgveda. 
The text of Nāsadīya Sükta did not elaborate per se on the relationship between 
these concepts, but a specific commentary on the matter can be found in the 
Upanisads. So let us take a look at those passages which define the initial state 
as asat. 


“Brahman is the sun - that is the rule of substitution. Here is a further explanation of it. 
In the beginning the world was simply what is non-existing; and what is existing was 
that. It then developed and formed into an egg. It lay there for a full year and then it 
hatched, splitting in two, one half becoming silver and the other half gold.” 

In the beginning this world was the non-existent, 


20 Chandogya Up. 3.19.1: ādityo brahmety ādešas tasyopavyakhyanam asad evedam agra 
ásit tat sad āsīt tat samabhavat tadāņdam niravartata tat samvatsarasya mātrām ašayata 
tan nirabhidyata te āņdakapāle rajatam ca suvarnam cābhavatām. 
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and from it arose the existent. 
By itself it made a body (atman) for itself; 


21 


therefore it is called ‘well-made: 


Chandogya says that in the beginning “this” — idam - existed in the state of asat. 
This asat came into existence as sat. The verb “existed,” “came into existence” - 
asit — is expressed through a derivative of the same root as, from which the word 
sat originates. It means that initially the transition from asat into sat took place 
within the same structure of being. It is highlighted through the verbal form asit, 
referring us back to Nāsadīya. Subsequently this being, already existing as sat, 
became. The key passage for our deliberations occurs here: the transition from 
the domain denoted by as to the domain denoted by bhū. The word samabhavat 
is used here, a derivative from the root Vbhii — “to become? “to emerge.” And as 
the root as implies a primarily static or more constant state, the root bhū denotes 
a dynamic one. And then sat, previously existing as asat, once it had become, it 
turned itself into an egg. 

We find a similar description in the Taittiriya Upanisad. In the beginning “this” 
existed — dsit - as non-existent asat. Out of it, this which is existent — sat - was 
born - ajāyata. This which was born made itself, its soul and its body - ātmānam 
svayam akuruta. As mentioned previously, the realm of the world presented is 
expressed with different verbs. We consider bhi to be a technical term. In this 
passage the verb referring to this dimension of reality is ajayata - was born. All 
these terms point to relationships: something arises from something else, some- 
thing is born from something else, something is created out of something else, 
someone gets divided, something emerges (e.g. as a result of heating up - tap). 
Only sat exists by itself and thanks to itself, so only the domain of sat denotes the 
absolute dimension. 

As we know, the term ātman is semantically very rich. It is usually assumed 
that it comes from the root an - “to breathe,’ in which case dtman would mean - 
“that which breathes.” Grammatically, it is also possible to consider it a derivative 
of at - “to move, combined with a suffix man, meaning the one possessing the 
quality denoted by the root. In this case, dtman means the one who has move- 
ment within him, to whom movement is assigned. And precisely by under- 
standing ātman as that which breathes, this term began to be used to define the 
breathing soul, the individual soul, or in some places, more universally, the spirit. 
In addition, atman in the singular was and still is used as a reflexive pronoun for 


21 Taittirīya Up. 2.7. asad và idam agra āsīt tato vai sad ajayata tad ātmānam svayam 
akuruta tasmat tat sukrtam ucayata iti. 
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all three persons and all three genders. Thus, it becomes clear how ambiguous a 
term it is, all the more so since emphasising one of its meanings does not exclude 
the others. 

Let us now return to the Taittirīya Upanisad (2.7.). Understanding ātman as 
a pronoun here, we will read that passage as: “it” created itself. But, of course, 
other translations like: “it” created the soul, “it” created the ātman, “it” created 
the body cannot be excluded. After the sequence of asat transiting into sat, the 
term dtman appears. Here it is further specified by the word sukrtam — “well 
made.” This brings to mind a passage from the Aitareya Upanisad, where the dei- 
ties demanded food from the creator and a place for their residence. They reject 
a horse and a cow as insufficient, but accept a man, saying that only he is good 
enough for them, being sukrta - “well made.” 

The concept of ātman as an arché, as the starting point for cosmogonic 
sequences is postulated by the Aitareya Upanisad. It says? that “this” — idam, 
in the very beginning existed only as ātman. This sole existence of ātman was 
indicated by the word ekam — “one,” similarly as in the earlier passages, where 
ekam referred both to sat and asat. Further the text explains that “there was no 
other being at all that blinked an eye" - nānyat kimcana misat. The verb misat 
used in other places means “nothing appeared” “nothing was visible before the 
eyes.” The Taittirtya Upanisad, on the other hand, takes ātman as the starting 
point for subsequent emanations, the first of them being the skies. In the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.1, we encounter a very interesting description of 
atman as purusavidha, namely as ātman in a form of purusa, a person. Further 
analysis of this stanza can be found in the chapters dedicated to the concepts 
of aham and purusa. In one of the passages, we encounter arché defined by two 
different terms, with a clear indication that between them they are identical. 


22 Once these deities were created, they fell into this vast ocean here. It afflicted him 
with hunger and thirst. Those deities then said to him: ‘Find us a dwelling in which 
we can establish ourselves and eat food” So he brought a cow up to them, but they 
said: “That’s totally inadequate for us’ Then he brought a horse up to them, but they 
said: "Ihat's totally inadequate for us’ Finally, he brought a man up to them, and they 
exclaimed: ‘Now, this is well made!’ for man is indeed well made. (Aitareya Up. 1.2.1-3) 

23 In the beginning this world was the self (ātman), one alone, and there was no other 
being at all that blinked an eye. He thought to himself: “Let me create the words; 
(Aitareya 1.1.) 

24 In the beginning this world was just a single body (ātman) shaped like a man. He looked 
around and saw nothing but himself. The first thing he said was, Here I am!’ and from 
that the name T came into being. (Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1) 
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The Upanisadic wise men, who referred to arché as ātman, pointed to the same 
dimension of reality as those who referred to it as purusa. The Upanisads, by 
probing who we were, where we came from and as a result of what we existed, 
asked both about what they understood as an equivalent of arché, about the ini- 
tial, yet still existing structure of the universe, as well as about aitia — the initial 
point of the cosmic cycle. In this case dtman would denote arché, while purusa 
would be both arché and aitia. 

In the next sentence of this passage, purusa acquires anthropomorphic 
features. We are told that while looking around, the spirit saw nothing but ātman, 
(again one could attribute different meanings to the word), that is: nothing but 
himself, or nothing but his soul. It is emphasised here that in the beginning this 
being existed as a unity, but the very fact of ascribing it the attribute of percep- 
tion or the lack of it implies the presence of consciousness. This state of percep- 
tion results in the utterance of the first words: “He - sa - is me” And so emerges 
the first emanate, the name “I? which is like a state of self-awareness. This pas- 
sage also provides a very interesting etymology of the word purusa which is spe- 
cific to the Upanisads. Purusa is understood as the one who pūrva - “earlier, 
namely before the moment of agre - “the beginning of the cosmic cycle,” had 
burnt - us - all the sinful worlds. The Upanisads adopt the theory of cosmic 
cycles, which repeatedly appear and disappear. At the very beginning, the worlds 
manifest themselves in order to be incinerated at the end of the cycle. In the light 
of this concept, arché appears as a structure common to all cycles, while aitia is 
rather an individual form for each subsequent cycle. The entity that acts as aitia 
is the first manifestation of the basic structure and the one that is responsible for 
the end of the given eon. Thus, whenever we talk about the origins of the uni- 
verse in Upanisadic thought, we always mean the beginning of the cosmic cycle, 
in this case our cycle, the cycle we live in. 


In the beginning this world was only brahman, and it knew only itself (ātman), 
thinking: ‘I am brahman: As a result it became the Whole. Among the gods, likewise, 
whosoever realized this, only they became the Whole. It was the same also among the 
seers and among humans. (...) Ifa man knows ‘I am brahman' in this way, he becomes 
this whole world.” 


25 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.10: brahma và idam agra āsīt tad ātmānam evāvet aha 
brahmāsmīti tasmāt tat sarvam abhavat tad yo yo devānām pratyabudhyata sa eva tad 
abhavat tatharsīņām tathà manusyāņām (...) ya eva veda aham brahmāsmīti sa idam 
sarvam bhavati. 
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The above passage assumes brahman as the initial point. The word brahman is a 
derivative of the root - brh, namely “to grow great, “to increase, “to get bigger; 
"to expand,” which means brahman equals growth, development, manifesta- 
tion, inner strength causing growth and development of the entire universe and 
everything that it contains. In the Vedic hymns the word brahman (differently 
accentuated) signified the power of the recited sacrificial formulas. It was seen as 
the magical power of speech, which was manifested by the Vedas. Therefore, it 
is treated as an archetypal word, a sacred one with creative powers. Brahman as 
a sacred word is sometimes used in opposition to the human word - vac. In the 
Upanisads, the concept of brahman extends into the concept of the primordial 
being, the highest reality, the creative being, from which everything originates in 
order to then vanish into it. It is at the same time immanent and transcendent, 
it is outside the universe, as well as in every manifestation of it. In stating that 
“brahman is atman;" brahman designates the basic element of the macrocosm or 
an objective aspect of the universe, while atman refers to the dimension of reality 
determined from the perspective of the subject. 

In the above-mentioned excerpt from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, it is said 
that "it" at first existed as brahman. It is a construction identical to those we 
encountered earlier, only that instead of ātman, sat or asat the word brahman is 
used. And then “it” namely brahman, recognises ātman, i.e. himself. As a result 
of this self-recognition, it utters the words: “I am brahman” Earlier we read that 
“He is me” And as a result of the act of self-cognition, self-naming, everything 
emerges (the use of the derivative of the verb Vbhū). Previously we saw that the 
transition happened from sat - “existent; to bhava - “emerging.” The Upanisad 
further develops the theme of self-awareness, claiming that everyone, be it a 
prophet, a god or a human being, by becoming conscious, self-aware, through 
such an act of cognition becomes identical with brahman. 

In another passage from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.11,” which begins 
identically to the previous one (namely that “it” first existed as brahman) it is 
said that brahman was one - ekam - and further that because of its existence 
as one —- ekam, sat did not manifest itself. Therefore it created a magnificent 
form; here first of all ksatra is mentioned - the ruling power, imperiousness. The 


26 In the beginning, the world was only brahman, only one. Because it was only one, 
brahman had not fully developed. It then created the ruling power, a form superior to 
and surpassing itself, that is, the ruling powers among the gods (. . .). 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.4.7 teaches us that this which is, remains the same 
as that which existed, and that this very being is the reality, the truth and the 
essence - satyam. And satyam is brahman, which means brahman is the kind of 
being, who not only initiated the creation of the universe, but still remains the 
same, unchanged. 


The world there is full; 

The world here is full; 

Fullness from fullness proceeds. 
After taking fully from the full, 


It still remains completely full. 


“Brahman is space. The primeval one is space. Space is windy.** 


Sucha concept of emergence or creation of the world, where the primordial being, 
despite the act of manifestation or creation, remains unchanged in its struc- 
ture, is presented among others in the above passage from the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, which is at the same time an invocation to the Īšā Upanisad. This 
text poetically presents the process of manifestation of the primeval being. That 
which is "there, outside the world, is fullness; it is the same as that which is here 
in this world, because the structure is fullness - pūrņam. From the initial state 
emerges the world, which also has a structure of fullness, while the initial state 
still remains fullness. Even adding, as we read, the manifested world to the abso- 
lute dimension does not create any new quality, because there is no form more 
complete than fullness itself. 

Already in the same text a commentary on such an image of fullness is pro- 
vided. It says that the expanse, (the word kham appears here, which in the con- 
text of many passages not only from the Upanisads, is synonymous with the 
word ākāša — skies), is brahman. He is that which is eternal, ancient - purāņam - 
and that which blows, which contains wind — vāyu, and vāyu, after all, is the 
cosmic equivalent of prāņa, the breath of life. Again, one is tempted to distin- 
guish between arché and aitia. Arché would be brahman, and aitia would stand 
for the skies, which is the original, eternal breath. 


27 Clearly, that is itself, and that was just this, namely, the real (satyam) itself. “Brahman 
is the real (satyam)' - a man who knows this immense and first-born divine being in 
this manner conquers these worlds. 

28 Brhadaranyaka Up. 5.1: piirnamadah pūrņamidam pūrņātpūrņamudacyate pūrņasya 
pūrņamādāya pūrņamevāvašisyate, oit kham brahma kham purāņam vayur khamiti. 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.5.1” says that, at the very beginning, “it” existed as 
waters — dpas. Then the waters created this which is real - satyam, and satyam 
equals brahman. It is the only time in the presented Upanisads that waters are 
assumed as the starting point. Of course, waters appear very frequently, but only 
as another manifestation of the absolute being. In the passage from Brhadaranyaka 
Up. 1.2.1-7 cited at the beginning of the chapter, the waters are referred to as — 
arka — "ray, "shine? Thus, by interpreting this passage through the previous one, 
we observe that the primary state has light, brightness within it. Waters are by 
nature amorphous, shapeless, yet fertile (in many ancient cultures reference was 
made to fetal waters or to the life-giving power of water in nature); they are a perfect 
example for describing the primeval being as something indefinite, without form, 
but manifesting itself in various, already more defined shapes. And this is probably 
how this passage should be understood: the initial being is not manifested, because 
it has no specific form, it contains an element of light and gives rise to specific 
creatures. This luminosity is mentioned in the further verses of this passage, where 
it is said that what was created out of waters - brahman - is the same as the sun. 


As from a well-stoked fire sparks fly by the thousands, 

all looking just like it, 

So from the imperishable issue diverse things, 

and into it, my friend, they return.? 

“This is the imperishable, Gargi, which sees but cannot be seen; which hears but cannot 
be heard; which thinks but cannot be thought of; which perceives but cannot be per- 
ceived. Besides this imperishable, there is no one that sees, no one that hears, no one that 
thinks, and no one that perceives. 

‘On this very imperishable, Gargi, space is woven back and forth.?! 


In the above excerpts from the Brhadaranyaka and Mundaka Upanisads, we can 
find further definitions of the primeval being; it is called aksara, namely this 
which is unchangeable and enduring. While responding to Gārgis questions 
regarding the specific cause for creation of the universe (aitia), Yājūavalkya 


29 In the beginning only the waters were here. Those waters created the real (satyam), the 
real created brahman, that is, Prajapati, and Prajapati created the gods. The gods venerated 
only the real (satyam), which word is made up of three syllables — sa, ti and yam. Sa is one 
syllable, ti is another, and yam is the third. The first and the last syllables constitute the real, 
while the middle syllable is unreal. So the unreal is trapped on both sides by the real and 
becomes completely united with the real. The unreal does not injure a man who knows this. 

30 Mundaka Up. 2.1: yathā sudīptāt pāvakād visphulingah sahasrasah prabhavante sarupah 
tathāksarād vividhah somya bhavah prajāyante tatra caivāpi yanti. 

31 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.8.11.: tad và etad aksaram gargy adrstam drastrasrutam 
šrotramatam mantravijfiátam viftātr nānyad atosti drastr nanyad ato5ti srotr nanyad 
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names the skies ākāša. Asked further, he explains that the skies are spread out in 
what the knowers of brahman call “unrevealed.” It is a state of being beyond any 
perception, here referred to as “nirguna brahman? i.e. without any attributes, 
or as a being which is the basis for the existence and creation of the world. Also 
Mundaka defines this original state of being using the term aksara. Such def- 
inition of arché appears in the context of the theory of emanation; numerous 
passages show that having emanated the world from itself, the primeval being 
does not change its structure. It is further said that above this which exists as 
aksara there is a higher form, a form of purusa, a person. And purusa, as has 
already been said, is, according to many Upanisadic fragments, equivalent to 
atman, or rather to what manifests itself as ātman. Out of purusa the life-giving 
breath - prāņa - is created, as well as the mind, the senses; subsequently the 
whole manifested dimension of the world is developed. 


At that time, this world was without real distinctions; it was distinguished simply in terms 
of name and visible appearance - "He is so and so by name and has this sort of an ap- 
pearance: So even today this world is distinguished simply in terms of name and visible 
appearance, as when we say, ‘He is so and so by name and has this sort of an appearance.” 


The last excerpt discussed here again comes from the Brhadaranyaka. It says 
that “it” - idam — at that time - tarhi — existed as avyakrtam — undifferentiated. 
The word tarhi denotes mythical time. This which is undifferentiated, has been 
differentiated through the name and shape, nāmarūpa. In Sanskrit literature, the 
term nāmarūpa means individuality, individual being. As Maryla Falk shows in 
her dissertation, the concept of a contingent world as nāmarūpa stems from an 
indigenously mythical background. 


This trend has its origins in the analysis of psychological facts, and on the basis of the fun- 
damental equation of the self and the universe, crystallises itself in parallel, precisely cor- 
responding macrocosmic and microcosmic constructions, whose characteristic feature is 
the inseparability of the myth and speculation. The term nāma-rūpa assumes an ideology 
according to which at the beginning of everything, before the creation of manifold reality, 
all “shapes” were just one shape, namely, the transcendental shape ofthe All-Man (purusa), 
and all “names” were only one name, namely the unspoken cosmic Word (Vac). |. . .] 

The existence of nāma-rūpa was thus caused by two subsequent divisions: the separa- 
tion of two aspects of the universal being and their dismembering. This cosmogonic 
depiction of the primeval event in microcosmogony, which is one of the main topics of 


atosti mantr nānyad atosti vijfiátr etasmin nu khalv aksare gārgy ākāša otas ca 
protas ceti. 

32 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.7.: tad dhedam tarhy avyākrtam āsīt tan nāmarūpābhyām eva 
vyākriyata asau namayam idam rüpa iti tad idam apy etarhi nāmarūpābhyām eva 
vyākriyata asau nāmāyam idam rüpa iti. 
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the speculations in the Upanisads, is matched by the differentiation of the ātman-purusa 
in its vital functions (prāņa). This differentiation is at the same time a concealment, 
an act of making invisible: in an ordinary, conscious human being ātman is invisible 
because it is not one whole (asarva), but rather it is broken down into multiple sensory 
and organic functions. Whereas in a strictly defined state of clairvoyance, in which the 
“immobilised” prāņas merge into a unity, ātman, reborn in the assembly of its parts, 
“emerges and realises itself in its own shape (svena rupena), i.e. in the universally one 
and only, complete Shape of the "highest purusa? 

Similarly, Vac is hidden and made invisible in a given reality, inaccessible to ordinary 
human consciousness: the true names of things are clandestine, and only the “visionary” 
or “inspired poet” might discover them; they contain the essential and active power of 
the things named: by realising them the “visionary” absorbs their powers, their beings, 
and thus extends his own being. The magnitude of a man’s existence corresponds to the 
magnitude of his knowledge; “knowing everything, he becomes the universe:” in this 
way, he realises the universal being, the all-encompassing being within him.” 


Having analysed these few explanatory passages, let us now focus on the inter- 
pretation of the Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.2.1 quoted at the beginning of this chapter, 
which reads: “In the beginning there was nothing here at all” - na eva iha 
kiricana agra asit. It now seems clear that this passage, although very general 
and avoiding specific definitions, or precisely because of its generality and suc- 
cinctness, generates the most layers of meaning. It is an indication of the pri- 
meval state of being, as implied by the word agre - “in the beginning? Next, the 
verbal form “existed” — dsit - appears, the same one that denoted the states of 
being explained as asat, sat, ātman, brahman, satyam, purusa, paruam, aksara, 
apas. It is the characteristics of the primeval state of existence. From the analysis 
of the concept of asat and its transformation into sat, it concludes that the 
expression “nothing” - na kimcana - does not indicate non-existence, but rather 
a non-manifested state. This, among others, is indicated by the statements that 
brahman being one did not manifest itself (avyakta) and that at the very begin- 
ning it existed as undifferentiated (avyakrtam). Thus, it is an indication that the 
absolute being is beyond recognition defined within the categories of a cognitive 
act, but it still remains the principle of the existence of everything else, of the 
whole cognisable and non-cognisable reality. 

What attributes do the Upanisadic sages ascribe to the nature of this initial 
non-manifested state? They indicate that it is sat, ie. existence, and asat, i.e. exis- 
tence in a non-manifested form, because it is avyakta and avyakrtam. This initial 


» 


33 M. Falk, “Namarupa i dharmarupa, in: St. Schayer, O filozofowaniu Hindusów, 
pp. 531-536. 
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being is ātman, the principle of subjectivity defined as the soul, the foundation 
of the life-giving breath, as well as ourselves, i.e. the most basic spiritual element 
of a human being. It is also brahman, namely the basic element of the macro- 
cosm, that which grows, the source and principle of reality. It is satyam, truth, 
reality, essence, because it is the same as it was. It is completeness - pūrņam, and 
contains all potential beings, which is symbolised by waters - āpas. It is also that 
which is unchangeable and enduring - aksara. But it is also said that it existed 
ekam advitiyam, i.e. one, without a second, that is, all subsequent manifestations 
of creation will trace their origin back to it, because no other reason for emer- 
gence occurred. 

We shall now proceed to the analysis of the next passage, which says that “it” - 
idam, the initial state — existed as “covered with death? Death is defined here as 
a desire to eat, as hunger. (No similar texts can be found anywhere else in the U 
panisads). When desire appears as a creative impulse, it is expressed with the 
verb Vkām, and a sentence with this verb occurs in the later parts of this passage. 
Therefore, we would understand this sentence as a definition of the initial state, 
all the more so because it appears in a grammatical construction identical to 
the one that defines the state of the primordial being. Mrtyund eva idam avrtam 
asit — “it existed covered with death” This “covering with death" is inherent to 
the structure of the non-manifested being itself, and it belongs to the realm of 
the absolute. 

The attribute of covering with death manifests itself as a desire to eat, a desire 
for food, as hunger - asanaya. It would appear that the non-manifested being, 
before its manifestation, before the first creative impulse appears, is burdened 
with some kind of hunger. The concept of food is already indicated here - anna - 
and it is discussed in detail in the subsequent stages of manifestation or develop- 
ment of being. Further on, it is said that “it” made (akuruta) the mind - manas. 
First of all, the author comments on the word “it” — tad, referring to idam, or the 
primeval state; a neuter gender is used here. And almost all descriptions of the 
primeval being are neuter. Also, a typical transition is marked here. The primeval 
being is indefinite, which is usually expressed by a neuter pronoun. Manifestation 
or representation, which is a transition into the state of being - bhava - means 
self-definition, categorisation. Very often a symbol of this first metaphysical cat- 
egory is the use of the masculine pronoun, never a feminine one. The creation of 
the mind brings anthropomorphic features to the primeval being. The next sen- 
tence reads: “may I have ātman” (soul, spirit, self) — ātmanvī syam. And it is only 
in the subsequent statements that a specific subject appears: “he” — sa. In other 
Upanisads, this transition from tad to sa happens spontaneously, automatically. 
Here, in the Brhadaranyaka, the process is more complex and we soon find out 
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why. In some systems of Indian philosophy we encounter a theory that the whole 
world that appears to us as reality is in fact only a product of our minds, but 
in order to avoid radical subjectivism, it is said that the world was first formed 
within the mind of the creator. This is the concept highlighted here. 

The replacement of tad (neuter) with sa (masculine) seems to happen auto- 
matically in other Upanisads. In Brhadaranyaka 1.4.17., after the initial state had 
been determined: “In the beginning this world was only the self (ātman), only 
one; immediately in the next verse sa appears. An identical situation can be 
found in the Aitareya. In Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1., it is said that “In the beginning 
this world was just a single body (ātman), shaped like a man” and already the 
following sentences present it as an anthropomorphic being. In Brhadaranyaka 
1.4.10. this which initially existed as brahman, recognised itself and used the 
word aham - "I? Taittirīya describes the emergence of the manifested state (sat) 
from the non-manifested state (asat) saying that it is the primeval existence who, 
while creating oneself, ones soul, átman, manifests itself already in a defined 
form and as far as the previous descriptions referred to tad, the next ones’ sub- 
ject is sa — "he? Furthermore, in Brhadaranyaka 1.4.7. it is said that after the pri- 
meval undistinguished being had been distinguished by assigning individuality, 
i.e. name and form, it penetrates the created beings no longer as “it” — tad, but as 
“he; sa. We should not treat the “emergence” of the mind and the formulation 
of the principle of subjectivity (ātman) as the first emanates, the first creatures, 
but rather as a kind of change. In this way, a certain tension becomes apparent, 
which is within the very structure of the absolute preparing to be created. The 
being first manifests itself to oneself - a thought appears within it, which brings 
the awareness of its own existence. The self-recognition of the being (and there 
is no other metaphysical possibility, since being is one), results in the creation of 
the “I? The notion of “T” or “I am?” is related to the earlier emergence of the mind 
as an instrument of perception. It is, however subtle, but still a kind of distinction 
between the subject and the object, i.e. the disruption of the original unity. This 
will be discussed in more detail in the following chapters. 

As Brhadaranyaka 1.4.10. has it, that which existed at the very beginning as 
brahman, while recognising oneself, uttered the first sentence: “I am brahman? 
It was this act of self-awareness, the emergence of consciousness directed out- 
wardly, that initiated the development of the world. It seems that the will to know 
oneself is already inherent in the structure of the primeval being; as long as it is 
non-manifested, it does not disturb unity, but having manifested itself, it results 
in the creation of the cognitive subject and the object of cognition. In the same 
Upanisad (1.4.1.), ātman in the form of purusa, existing alone at the very begin- 
ning because there was nobody else but him, utters the words: “I am.” Again, an 
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analogous situation: the utterance of the words themselves, which takes the form 
of an act of cognition, causes a differentiation between the subject and the object. 
Pronouncing the original word, giving a name, is identical to a cognitive act. 

It is important to note here the very important role of both the thought and 
the word. As we already mentioned, this willingness to self-discover belongs to 
the nature of the absolute existence. By manifesting itself to oneself, the being 
creates the mind; the function of the mind is to create thoughts and images, but 
the act of creating the world occurs when this thought is expressed in the form 
of words. It is the word that has the creative power, it plays the role of aitia, the 
cause for the creation of the universe. 

The Mundaka and Chandogya Upanisads define this primeval being with 
the term aksara - the unchangeable, the enduring. The word aksara also means 
"syllable" and, above all, the sacred syllable Ori, a sacred sound that possesses 
creative power and aids all creatures to return to their primordial source. The 
Mānņdūkya Upanisad shows that Ori is brahman containing three states: the state 
of wakefulness, the state of dreams and the state of deep sleep. However, above 
these three states sits a fourth one, although not manifested, which is the prin- 
ciple and basis of the remaining three, most likely its manifestations. The word 
brahman itself, as we know, is also a sacred word. Thus, the word is in the nature 
of the primeval being, which is brahman and aksara. 

Therefore, uttering the word is the first creative impulse; the word already 
potentially contained in the primeval being, by manifesting itself, gives an 
impulse to the manifestation of the world. The entire ancient Indian philosophy 
shows how vital the word is. To use a shorthand, one may say that as much as 
the European culture growing out of Greek and Jewish roots built its philosoph- 
ical systems within a mathematical and logical paradigm, the Indian culture was 
based on a paradigm of grammar. This emphasises the primary role of the word, 
which manifests itself in all rituals. It is the sacred word that activates and directs 
the sacrifice. In the Brhadaranyaka we read that with the utterance of the first "I 
am” everything emerged, and further in this passage it is clearly stated that this 
recognition makes the primeval being aware that he is the creator. By realising 
this fact and by ascertaining it through the utterance, he becomes the creator. 
The same applies to everyone who knows it, whether it is a god or a man, he is 
endowed with the same power. (Brhadaranyaka 1.4.5.) This concept lies at the 
heart of sacrifice, where the sacrificer takes part in the ever-renewing act of cre- 
ating the world through the pronouncement of the sacred words. The word is 
more important than the person himself. As Yājūavalkya, the inspired poet of 
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Brhadaranyaka puts it, after a man dies, only his name remains, the holy word 
given to things. 

However, while discussing the word, it is impossible not to mention the 
importance of silence. However silence, not pronouncing words, is on the one 
hand an opposition to human words, but on the other hand, if the sacred word 
brahman remains in opposition to vdc (“the human speech,” “the language”), 
silence will not be contradictory to the sacred word. We saw that the word is 
potentially contained in the nature of the primeval being and that this is the 
state before creation. Perhaps then, the vows of silence, the claim that brahman 
is really beyond any judgment, are connected to the conviction that the best 
answer to what brahman may be is precisely silence. Silence understood in this 
way refers to the most primordial state, to the state before creation. Uttering 
words participates in the great creation of the world. The world is created by 
the sacred syllable Orn - aksara. By uttering Orn, a man frees himself from the 
world, but like in Or, as taught in the Màndükya Upanisad, there are three states 
of consciousness, three levels of manifestation and existence, and their basis is 
the fourth state (non-manifested and unspoken), similarly silence is not only a 
liberation from the world being created now and created already, but even more, 
it is entering this non-manifested state from before creation. 

So, returning to the analysis of the initial verses of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, we have now reached the place where the primeval being upon cre- 
ating the mind and recognising itself utters its own name as the first words. 
Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1. shows that saying words causes him fear. Suddenly some- 
thing begins to manifest itself; the original unity still persists, but the process 
of its violation has already begun. But soon this different state gets recognised, 
there is already the possibility of judgement, because the mind works. After all, 
Iam one all the time, this manifestation takes place within me. There is a subject 
and an object, but they are the same, because, as the text says, this primeval being 
perceived itself, perceived ātman. While being one, continues the Upanisad, 
there is no fear, because fear arises from something else. So being one is a state 
without fear. It is ānanda — bliss, as in many places brahman is referred to when 
it becomes the subtlest object of knowledge: brahman is ānanda. 

Such a personified being, endowed with a mind, wandered praying 
(Brhadaranyaka 1.2.1.). The word occurring in the passage: “praying” - arcan - 
is expressed with a derivative from the root Varc, which means: to pray, to wor- 
ship, to pay tribute, to sing, as well as to shine, to glow. And so this being went 
wandering, it came out of its original state, it began to manifest itself, spreading 
a luminous song, a luminous, bright prayer. And this is probably the image 
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conveyed by the statement of the Upanisads, which describes brahman as the 
sun, saying that just as sparks burst from the fire, as rays beam out of the sun, so 
everything arises from the primeval being. From this passage, we conclude yet 
another description of the nature of primeval being as containing light, radiance, 
brightness. 

This is where cosmogony (understood as the definition of the state of pri- 
meval being) ends. The subsequent parts of the text deal with strictly cosmolog- 
ical motifs, describing the ways in which the presented world manifests itself, 
emerges or forms itself. On the basis of the passages discussed above, what can 
we say about the nature of primordial existence as the starting point of the world? 
The scriptures on the basis of which we studied the themes of cosmogony are 
poetic texts written by sages who, after all, were prophets, visionaries or artists. 
The language they used, the language of the Upanisads, is a language dominated 
by symbols and metaphors. It seems to be the only possible way of speaking 
about such subtle levels of reality. That is why an attempt is made here to describe 
the state of being which is beyond any judgment, the state preceding any cate- 
gory, word, definition. The use of metaphors is meant to emphasise that all the 
given descriptions should not be taken literally. They are to serve as guidelines, 
as intuitions guiding each individual towards an independent understanding of 
the absolute rather than a definite description of the nature of being. 

Similar issues are at stake in every cosmogony. Be it mythological, religious or 
philosophical, cosmogonic concepts essentially raise the same questions. What 
is the purpose of creating the world? Was there any creator, or was it rather a 
self-contained process? Is the creation or emergence of the world a result of 
will, or rather a necessity resulting from the nature of being? It seems that these 
problems cannot be resolved unequivocally. Indeed, do the will and necessity 
categories not refer primarily to man? Are we allowed to extrapolate these cat- 
egories to the absolute state? But even if one were to consider them only meta- 
phorically, it still would not solve the problem entirely. This chapter demonstrates 
that this is not actually a question of a multitude of cosmogonic threads, but as- 
suming the scheme discussed above, there are rather different ways of looking at 
a single image of cosmogony. Several variants suggest that the being manifests 
itself, because it inevitably stems from its nature. Kama - desire, and therefore 
will - manifests itself only after the process of violating the primordial unity has 
already begun. But in other places this impersonal primeval being, to which we 
refer as "it, is identified with purusa, and purusa as man implies all anthropo- 
morphic connections with the presence of will/desire to begin with. 
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So, can we state anything positive about this initial state? Let us once again 
summarise our analyses conducted on the basis of the earliest Upanisads. 
Subsequently we will examine how this image of primordial cosmogony was 
commented in one of the final Upanisads, the Maitrī. 

The absolute being in its initial state — agre, is described as devoid of individual 
attributes, hence neutral designations such as “it” - idam. This being, which is in 
the primeval state, is entitled to the state of existence — sat. This is the most basic 
category, the most elementary attribute. One can say about this being that it is 
existence — sat — and asat, i.e. existence in a non-manifested, non-differentiated 
form, because its existence, as some fragments emphasise, is both avyakta and 
avyakrta. It also exists as one — ekam — without the second - advitiyam. In the 
school of Advaita, these descriptions indicate a stronger metaphysical thesis than 
the classical monism, since only the reality beyond any category can be attrib- 
uted with complete existence. The initial being is ātman, the principle of subjec- 
tivity, the breath, the most basic spiritual element of a human. It is also brahman, 
this which grows, develops and expands, the basic element of the macrocosm. 
It is satyam, namely the truth, reality and essence, but also the foundation of 
any cognitive acts. It is fullness, pūrņam; all potential beings are included in it, 
which is symbolised by water — āpas. It is also aksara - the unchanging, eternal 
and enduring. This initial state exists as covered with death. The attribute of 
being covered with death manifests itself as a desire for food. What keeps us in 
samsāra, that is, in the pursuit of death, is permanent desire, a pursuit of satis- 
fying one’s hunger, broadly understood as craving to exist, to experience, to be 
content. The more we strive to satisfy this hunger, the more we immerse our- 
selves in samsāra. This may be the reason for manifesting oneself, for creating, 
in order to fulfil, complete, fill the void. Everything happens through radiance, 
glow, light, because the nature of the primeval being is luminous. The following 
chapters capture the subtle difference between radiance and the source of radi- 
ance, between light itself and its appearance. In this context, the Vedantic texts 
use the term prakāša, which implies that the being defines itself, recognises itself 
and therefore there is no need for any external tool to illuminate the act of cog- 
nition and the cognitive subject itself. 

The above considerations present us with the structure of the primeval being. 
It can be concluded that this “structure” has an atemporal character, as indicated 
by the subsequent parts of the text, showing that time as a year — sarivatsara — 
appears at later stages of the transformation, or manifestation of being. We also 
find a statement that the primary state exists in some mythical time - tarhi. 
However, the problem of space is omitted, or at least it is not directly addressed. 
So, here perhaps the Maitri Upanisad will come to our aid. 
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In reference to the above considerations, we assume that the basic cosmogonic 
structure is expressed by the scheme: idam agre āsīt. In the Maitri Upanisad there 
are three passages referring to this scheme, namely: 5.2., 6.6., 6.17. We will briefly 
analyse all of them. 


In the beginning this was darkness (tamas). Later, that was moved by something else, 
and became unbalanced. That is the form of passion (rajas). Passion was moved and 
became unbalanced. That is the form of darkness. Purity (sattva) was moved. From 
purity flowed the essence. That is the portion consisting solely of consciousness, which 
is the field-knower in each person, Prajapati, whose characteristics are will, determina- 
tion and conceit.*! * 


In the above excerpt, we read: “in the beginning it existed only as darkness” - tamo 
va idam agra asid ekam. The initial scheme is defined as tamas. This term designates 
not only an unspecified darkness, as in the earlier Upanisads, but as the following 
sentence of this passage reveals, it means one of three guņas. In this context, tamas is 
an inertial principle of chaos, darkness, meaning a lack of distinctions and conscious- 
ness, a state of inertia. This dimension of reality resides in something supreme - tat 
pare syāt. It is a reference to some primordial space. It is not any specific space, but 
a kind of principle of space, implying the order of both the sacred and the profane. 
All the more so because in the light of this passage, the param serves as the crea- 
tive principle. Because, as the text goes on to say, the state of initial dark stillness 
was moved, awakened to action and to manifest itself by the supreme - tat pareņa 
iritam. And that which existed — āsīt — only as darkness - ekam tamas — entered the 
state of distinguishing, separating individual parts from an inertial whole. The first 
form that was separated from the whole was rajas. Subsequently, rajas entered the 
state of separation and distinguished itself from the next form: sattva. This is a clear 
reference to the theory of the three gunas of the Samkhya system. 


34 English translations of the excerpts from the Maitri Upanisad quoted after The 
Upanisads, trans. V.J. Roebuck, Penguin Books, London 2003. 

35 Maitri Up. 5.2.: tamo và idam agra āsīt ekam tat pare syat tat tat pareneritam visamatvam 
prayāti etad rūpam vai rajas tad rajah khalv iritam visamatvam prayāti etad vai sattvasya 
rüpam tat sattvam everitam rasah samprāsravat so’ mso’yam yas cetamatrah pratipurusah 
ksetrajfiah samkalpādhyavasāyābhimānaliigah prajāpatir visveti. 

36 Here comes to mind a comparison with Platos Timaeus, in which the concept of 
space - chora - appears: “And the third type is space, which exists always and cannot be 
destroyed. It provides a fixed state for all things that come to be. It is itself apprehended 
by a kind of bastard reasoning that does not involve sense perception, and it is hardly 
even an object of conviction. We look at it as in a dream when we say that every- 
thing that exists must of necessity be somewhere, in some place and occupying some 
space, and that that which doesn't exist somewhere, whether on earth or in heaven, 
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The primeval nature - prakrti — consists of three gunas, which in the state 
of avyakta remain in a dynamic equilibrium. When this equilibrium is broken, 
prakrti moves to the state of vyakta and then further elements emerge, which 
are the objects of experience for a conscious subject - purusa. The reason for 
this motion, which in consequence binds purusa in saņsāra, is not precisely 
explained in the classical Samkhya. The Maitri Upanisad does not entirely follow 
the classical Samkhya scheme either; for example, Samkhya is dualistic and 
Maitri is monistic. What matters to us here is the clear reference to the three 
gunas. The sequence might also be interesting, perhaps surprising at first glance, 
but after a closer analysis in the light of other Maitri passages, consistent with 
the entire scheme. According to classical Samkhya, the gura of sattva is the sub- 
test, the closest to the consciousness of the purusa. In the discussed cosmogonic 
scheme it appears as the third. So first of all there is tamas - the principle of 
inertia, darkness, lack of consciousness. Then rajas appears - the principle of 
movement, energy, change, all kinds of distinctions, tones and emotions. Finally, 
sattva emerges - the principle of reality, manifestation, illumination, brightening. 

The scheme of manifestation and formation of the visible world is continued 
in the text. Once set in motion, sattva extracts from itself the essence - rasa. At 
the beginning of this passage, the force which set the initial state in motion is 
defined. It is param, “the supreme,’ the principle of space itself. In the following 
repetitions of the term “moved” - īritam — the mover is not mentioned, so we 
assume that either it is still the same first impulse, or it all moves already with 
the force of inertia resulting from the first impulse, which in the entire struc- 
ture is no longer a significant difference. Successively, after separating the es- 
sence - rasa - the one who experiences, who recognises — ksetrajfia — appears. 
He becomes aware, endowed with consciousness, or even with the principle of 


doesn't exist at all. (...) [Let this, then, be a summary of the account I would offer, 
as computed by my "vote”] There are being, space, and becoming, three distinct 
things which existed even before the universe came to be. (highlighted by MK)” 
Plato: Complete Works, Timaeus, 52d, pp. 1225 ff. This is Giovanni reale describes the 
concept of chora: "Ihe chora is referred to as necessity because it is a lack of order 
contrary to reason (47e-48a); however, it is not an absolute negation of rationality, 
since it contains not only the traces of the decomposed forms of the four elements 
and their corresponding characteristics, but also, generally speaking, 'in a blind way 
participates in what can be grasped by reason' (51a), that is, in the world of ideas, and 
thus constitutes a positive ability to accept that which is rational. The chora is an eternal 
principle, existing prior to the universe.” G. Reale, Historia filozofii starożytnej, Vol. V, 
p. 46, Wydawnictwo KUL, Lublin 2002. 
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consciousness — cetāmātram. Without precisely analysing the successive steps, 
we arrive at the moment when the entire world has been created. The Lord of 
Creatures, adhipati, is called ātman, defined as both existing “inwards” and “out- 
wards” - ātmāntarbahis ca. Using European categories, one may say that both its 
transcendent and immanent nature has been indicated. 

To summarise this passage in the light of our deliberations, we can see that 
the principle of space - param — plays the role of the primary creative impulse. It 
transcends both the order of the sacred which, as evidenced by analysing other 
fragments of the Upanisads, is a direction towards the inside, as well as the order 
of the profane which will be a way leading out of itself and into the world. 


Now this was unuttered. Truth, Prajapati, after raising heat, uttered ‘BHUH, BHUVAH, 
SVAR? This is the coarsest body of Prajapati, the world-body.” 


The word "unuttered” - avyāhrtam - recalls those earlier fragments of the 
Upanisads which show that the primary creative impulse was the utterance of 
a word. The Brhadaranyaka pointed out that the pronouncement of the original 
statement ^I am" resulted from the act of self-recognition, which per se implied 
a split into subject and object, and thus a departure from the initial unity. This 
theme is complemented by a passage from Maitri 6.22., where the primeval 
being - brahman - is defined as being both a sound - sabda, and without a 
sound - asabda. Brahman “without a sound" is a higher, more primary form. 
As the text itself says: “The soundless is revealed through sound" - sabdena eva 
asabdam aviskriyate. 

Let us now return to Maitri 6.6. Here, we encounter a scheme well known 
from the earlier Upanisads showing the Lord of the Creatures - Prajapati - who 
undertakes ascesis in order to perform a creative act. It is also worth noting that 
here Prajāpati is called satyam. As a result of ascesis, he utters three sounds: bhūli, 
bhuvah, svah. They are called the coarse body of Prajāpati — sthavisthā tanū, 
which is the form of the world - lokavati. A coarse body means an external form 
perceived through sensory perception. It is clarified in the next sentence, which 
says: "for the great element of a person depends on the eye. For this element 
moves by eye? Thus, we learn about the creation of the world from its subtlest 
forms, which are symbolised by sacred sounds, to its most external form experi- 
enced as coarse matter. 


37 Maitri Up. 6.6.: athāvyāhrtam và idam āsīt sa satyam prajāpatis tapas taptva nuvyāharad 
bhūr bhuvah svar iti esaivāsya prajapateh sthavisthā tanür ya lokavatīti. 
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Let us take a closer look at what the sacred sounds - vyahrti - are. In the 
Vedic ritual, after uttering Ovi, the priest pronounces them twice a day during 
his daily sacrifices. The sound bhūļ means earth, svah denotes heaven, and 
bhuvah means the expanse. In this way, that which in the beginning existed as 
one and unuttered, after pronouncing it, immediately created a spatial situation. 
It is connected both to the three worlds and to the form of sensual perception, 
to the three dimensions. It should also be noted that number three symbolises 
multiplicity, which refers us to the image of the presented world as dynamic and 
full of variability. 


In the beginning, all this was brahman, one, infinite (...) infinite upward and down- 
ward, infinite on every side. (...) the supreme self is inconceivable either across, 
downward or upward, immeasurable, unborn, unguessable, unthinkable. He has space 
as his self. In the universal dissolution, he is the one awake. From space he awakens 
this, which is pure consciousness. By this it is born, and in it it meets its end. It is the 
radiant form of this that gives heat in the sun, and the brighter light that is in a smoke- 
less fire (...)?* 


In the above passage, we encounter an extended form of our fundamental, pri- 
mary cosmogonic scheme: “In the beginning all this was brahman, one, infi- 
nite” - brahma ha va idam agra āsīt ekonantas. The following words explain the 
terms: ekam - one and anantam - infinite. In the formerly analysed passages, the 
primordial unity was understood as a lack of any differentiations or specifications, 
while the discussed fragment understands it as a lack of distinctions, espe- 
cially spatial ones. All directions are listed and it is said that the primeval exis- 
tence is infinite in all of them. Intermediate directions: diagonal, downward 
and upward - have not been formed - na kalpante. It is further stated that the 
supreme being - paramātman is also called akasatman, i.e. the one whose soul is 
the expanse, who itself is the expanse. 

The text continues that this being, who was alone, remained vigilant, awake. 
He was the one who was aware of the entire period of dissolution — krtsnaksaya. 
This is a clear reference to the cyclicity of the worlds, to the disappearance of 
the world during a given kalpa and to its emergence at the beginning of the next 


38 Maitri Up. 6.17.: brahma ha và idam agra āsīt eko‘nantah (...) ūrdhvaū cà vàáfi ca 
sarvato ‘nantah (...) anūhya esa paramātmā parimito ‘jo 'tarko 'cintya esa akasatma 
evaisa krtsnaksaya eko jāgartīti etasmād akasad esa khalv idam cetāmātram bodhayati, 
anenaiva cedam dhyāyate asmin ca pratyastam yāti asyaitad bhāsvaram rūpam yad 
amusminn āditye tapati agnat cādhūmake yaj jyotis citrataram. 
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period. It would be worth recalling here the fragment from the Brhadaranyaka, 
where the term purusa is understood as the one who had previously burnt the 
worlds. The Maitri further explains that out of the expanse - akaša - the supreme 
being called into existence a new reality, whose measure is consciousness — 
cetamatram. In the light of this sentence, the expanse - akaša — is understood as 
a primary cosmogonic substance. 

Comparing the above passage to the Maitri 5.2., we notice that they both 
complement one scheme. In the very beginning, some unity exists. It can be 
understood as brahman, namely something that can grow or swell. However, 
the unity in the primary state is dormant, it is darkness - tamas, a lack of con- 
sciousness, in a sense. The initial state exists in what cannot be called space, 
but rather its seed, a principle of space. In one of the passages a cosmogonic 
process is presented, in which it is “the supreme space" - parena — which 
sets the initial unity in motion. Another excerpt shows the process of the 
universe’s manifestation as an awakening of the world resting in space. Thus, 
in both passages we see space as a factor contributing to the manifestation or 
formation of the world. It is space understood as power, potency, the principle 
of manifestation of reality. 

In both fragments, the creation of the world is understood as a transi- 
tion from a state of sleep, lack of consciousness, to a state of conscious- 
ness. That is why the order of guņas leads from tamas through rajas to 
sattva, which provides the preconditions for the formation of conscious 
souls. Section 6.17 shows cosmogony as an awakening - bodhayati - of 
the world from the expanse; the awoken world becomes the seed of 
consciousness — cetāmātram. 

Let us now return to the very beginning of our deliberations, when we 
searched Maitri for the explanation of the cosmogonic themes from the earlier 
Upanisads. As we can see, the scheme adopted - idam agre āsīt is confirmed. The 
problem of space is much more prominent in the later text. 

All ancient philosophical systems are organised according to two orders of 
space, the order of the sacred and of the profane. The world we live in, which is 
samsāra governed by the karmic law, is the world of the profane. The primordial 
cosmogonic situation has always been located in the world of the sacred. These 
two are treated as two orders, as if two separate spaces. Ancient systems indi- 
cated ways and means of crossing the world of the profane in order to return 
to the world of the sacred. The sacrificial ritual was of paramount importance 
in this respect. While performing a sacrifice, which seems to begin in the space 
of the profane, one transits into a different dimension of reality, into the reality 
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of the sacred. Very often, the sacrifice was intended to reconstruct the original 
cosmogonic act. This is why the search for a principle of space in the original 
cosmogonic act is so important. 

Having analysed all the above excerpts and obviously referring to the entire 
canon of the Upanisads, we notice that the spatial orders of the sacred and the 
profane were very clearly separated. The sacrificial ritual, which was to replicate 
the original creative act, established sacred space with the use of special means. 
Even the language itself clearly separated the two orders. The primeval expanse 
from which the world or the space understood as an arché was awoken is 
referred to as ākāša. On the other hand, when it comes to organised space, space 
oriented according to the directions of the world or regions of the sky, then the 
term dis is used - the side of the world, the region of the world. The term ākāša 
also appears in the Indian tradition in the context of a symbolic inner space 
of the heart - hrdayakāša. The inner space of the heart is understood as the 
residence of ātman, the foundation of the microcosm, a place where one frees 
oneself from samsāra and surpasses the level of the profane. Thus, the return to 
the original state, the return of the soul to its source already takes place at the 
level of sacred space. 

Comparing the notion of space and that of time from the cosmogonic perspec- 
tive, we see a clear correlation between them. The primary state is neither tempo- 
rally nor spatially oriented. The concept of time and space appears at the level of 
the manifested world. However, the principle of both time and space is contained 
in the state of being, which is defined as an undifferentiated unity. Having analysed 
the Maitri Upanisad, one could say that some primordial principle of space, 
transcending both the order of the sacred and the profane, called param, serves as 
an impulse, the creative principle. Thus, existing in some, even completely unde- 
fined spatial situation, it seems to be inseparable from all levels of existence, whether 
in a manifested or non-manifested state. 

The cosmogonic scheme of the classical Upanisads reconstructed in 
this chapter, will become the groundwork for our further deliberations. As 
discussed, it is in some way an extension or commentary on the Nāsadīya 
Sükta. What remains is to demonstrate the tension between the two 
dimensions of reality, between the domain denoted by sat, or pure existence, 
and the domain of bhava, referring to the presented reality. This is analo- 
gous to the relationship between the very principle of subjectivity - atman, 
and its various manifestations, often taking the form of very subtle cognitive 
subjects. Given that according to the interpretation of the Advaita Vedanta, 
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on whose perspective all analyses in this book are based, only the domain of 
sat exists in an absolute sense. This section will demonstrate that there is “I” 
rather than “it”; namely, only ātman exists, while its various forms take on the 
status of empirical beings, which are not real in the absolute sense.” 


39 “Thus it becomes clear that, in spite of all our assuredly well-founded statements about 
the real being of the human Ego and its conscious mental processes, in the world 
and about everything in the way of “psychophysical” interconnections pertaining to 
them — that, in spite of all that, consciousness considered in its “purity” must be 
held to be a self-contained complex of being, a complex of absolute being into which 
nothing can penetrate and out of which nothing can slip, to which nothing is spa- 
tiotemporally external and which cannot be within any spatiotemporally complex, 
which cannot be affected by any physical thing and cannot exercise causation upon any 
physical thing — it being presupposed that causality has the normal sense of causality 
pertaining to Nature as a relationship of dependence between realities. On the other 
hand, the whole spatiotemporal world, which includes human being and the human 
Ego as subordinate single realities is, according to its sense, a merely intentional being, 
thus one has the merely secondary sense of a being for a consciousness. It is a being 
posited by consciousness in its experiences which, of essential necessity, can be deter- 
mined and intuited only as something identical belonging to motivated multiplicities 
of appearances: beyond that it is nothing.” E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure phe- 
nomenology and to a phenomenological philosophy, trans. F. Kersten, Vol. I, 11.49.93, 
p. 112. 


4. Māņdūkya-kārika - translation of the 
Māņdūkya Upanisad and the commentary 
of Gaudapada 


Soteriology in the light of the earliest Upanisads and later Advaita is based on 
a very strong assumption that it is ignorance of the true nature of reality that 
causes samsāra, and that attaining knowledge automatically removes the veil and 
the true reality shines forth in its own splendour. This moment is compared to a 
flash of lightning. We often refer here to the metaphor ofa sudden realisation that 
what we are looking at is just a rope and not a snake - in this moment the whole 
view of reality changes dramatically. Our previous actions, taken due to a mis- 
taken assessment, were considered real and caused their karmic consequences, 
which can also be assessed in terms of their duration in time. However, the very 
fact of recognition being point in time brings about an immediate change of per- 
spective. The reality that we perceive and our own perception of ourselves - for 
we belong to this reality after all — is radically different from the reality before 
the moment of recognition; but it is still actually the same reality. So what has 
changed? Practically, it is the perception of reality that has shifted. Does this 
mean that the image of reality depends on the cognitive perspective, on the state 
of awareness of its nature? It seems that the answer to this question is yes. But 
if at the moment of recognition that it is only a rope and not a snake, i.e. at the 
very moment of becoming aware of it the reality changes, then is it that there 
exists a close correlation between the states of consciousness and the images of 
reality? Even more precisely, not only images, but the fully structured and func- 
tioning reality at a given level. Is it possible to conclude from this that a given 
state of consciousness calls a given state of reality into being? A strong “yes” to 
the question thus presented leads directly to solipsism. But there is no doubt that 
there is a close correlation between the states of consciousness and the states of 
reality. Nor is it possible to determine which of them is the cause and which the 
effect. If we attribute A to one of them and B to the other, we can certainly say 
that if there is A, then there is B as well. The relationship between them is in fact 
an unsolved puzzle of various philosophical systems. A very similar problem 
emerged in contemporary physics, where the observer's role in measurements is 
called into question. 

Further problems may arise here. If we say that there is a correlation between 
the states of consciousness and the states of reality, we assume, first of all, 
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that there is a correspondence between them. In other words, a mental event 
somehow influences or even shapes the corresponding construct of reality. This 
is based on the assumption that there are some particular laws that are valid 
only in a given dimension. However, at the same time we assume that from an 
absolute point of view, reality is actually one, and that we can only speak of dif- 
ferent degrees of both consciousness and reality as its representations and not 
as distinctly different levels. So it is assumed that all phenomena are somehow 
connected, even if we are not able to correctly define how. And then the fol- 
lowing problem arises: if an event occurs in a given dimension, does it affect phe- 
nomena in other dimensions? If we were to assume that, while each dimension is 
governed by its own laws, although all of them are somehow interlinked, then we 
could take this influence for granted. But this is not the case. Let us use a simple 
example from everyday experience. Someone receives some tragic news on the 
death of a very close person. At this moment for them the entire world, the whole 
surrounding reality becomes completely different. They have to change all their 
plans, abandon their hopes and aspirations connected to this person. Sometimes 
they have to radically re-construct their life. The moment this message reached 
their consciousness, it transformed everything in their life. Immediately after- 
wards, we learn that this fact, which took place in a given dimension of reality, in 
a given place and at a given time, actually occurred some time ago. However, the 
moment when everything changed was not when this tragic incident happened, 
but when it reached their consciousness. Therefore, it is the awareness, which 
happens in mental time, that seems to be crucial. The question of consciousness 
seems to be increasingly important. It turns out to be not only one of the elem- 
ents of reality, but definitely one that is exceptional. And when we assume that 
consciousness is by nature homogeneous and simple and that there is only one 
consciousness that exists, then how will we explain the different dimensions of 
reality? 

Such matters, as well as the inseparable problem of the conscious observer and 
the very nature of consciousness, have been widely discussed in various schools 
of Indian philosophy, both Brahmanical and Buddhist. Advaita and Vijtianavada 
schools dealt with this problem the most. In both of them the concept of three 
different aspects or dimensions of reality appears, which — despite external sim- 
ilarities - are in many points significantly diverse, because they are based on 
fundamentally different ontological assumptions. This problem becomes crucial 
for the first cohesive text of the Advaita Vedanta tradition, namely for the work 
of Gaudapada. 

Gaudapada is thought to be the teacher of Govinda, who in turn was the teacher 
of Sankara. According to the latest research, the time of Sankaras life dates back 
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approximately to the 8th century, which means Gaudapada must have been ac- 
tive in the 7th century. The suffix pāda in his name is a honorificum, while Gauda 
might indicate a resident of north Bengal. Apparently, this is all we know about 
him. Tradition has it that Gaudapada was a disciple of Suka, but this does not 
explain much, since all that we know about the philosopher named Suka is that 
he was a mythical figure and was mentioned by the epics. Gaudapāda is credited 
with several works, most of which are known from references in commentaries, 
but undoubtedly the most famous and the one exerting the greatest influence 
on the development of the whole later Vedanta is his work Gaudapadiya-karika. 
It is also called Māņdūkya-kārika, although its commentary on the Māņdūkya 
Upanisad only constitutes its first chapter. Sankara calls the work Agama-Sastra, 
which indicates that he recognised the work’s absolute authority. 

Mandikya-karika was often conveyed in the form of either only the first part 
or the entire book of four chapters. In the later centuries, it would happen that 
each of the parts was presented separately and regarded as a separate Upanisad, 
accompanied by an appropriate commentary. For non-Advaitic Vedanta 
philosophers, Ramanuja and Madhvacarya, the first part, commenting on the 
Upanisad, had the rank of a sruti text. However, it played its greatest role in the 
Advaita Vedanta tradition, with practically all the philosophers of this school 
referring to this work or commenting on it. Many of the key Advaita philosoph- 
ical texts had already been developed at this stage. Clarifying the assumptions of 
Advaita, precisely on the basis of this text, will enable us in the following chapters 
to comment on particular Upanisadic concepts. For, as we have already men- 
tioned, it is the methodological assumption of this book to analyse the concepts 
referring to various functions of an operating subject or a cognitive organ, 
described by the classical Upanisads, precisely from the perspective of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

According to the basic assumptions of these Brahmanical darsanas, which 
refer directly to srutis, the orthodox philosophical systems are constructed ac- 
cording to a fairly uniform pattern. The starting point for all deliberations is the 
acceptance of one of the key sentences revealed in the srutis. For the Advaita 
Vedanta, this will be mainly the Upanisads and the truth revealed in them, that 
atman remains in close relationship to brahman, that only atman-brahman is 
a reality — sat, and that its nature is simple and non-dual - ekam advitiyam. 
These sentences were considered revealed truths since they were not authored 
by any human being (apauraseya). As a result, they cannot be falsified, for no 
human can question the revealed truths; therefore they are never accepted only 
as hypotheses to be proved. Those sentences, even though they refer to absolute 
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truth (paramārtha) are expressed from the perspective, or perhaps more in the 
language of, or in the categories of, relative truth. It is from the perspective of 
relative truth that we experience the reality that we know from the sruti to be 
simple, non-complex; and we experience it as a world of multiplicity, whose 
conditions of existence we are not able to fully and adequately explain. And the 
basic challenge and content of the Brahmanical darsanas is the explanation how 
that which is non-complex, existing - sat, is experienced as multiplicity, diver- 
sity, being - bhava. All three groups of elements constructing every Brahmanical 
darsana are present here. The truth is what has been revealed. The way of 
experiencing reality is described from the perspective of empirical reality. And 
what is most important - in the context of the soteriological perspective, which 
is a point of reference for all the Upanisadic deliberations - the way in which the 
absolute truth can be fulfilled. 

This is precisely how Gaudapādas work is constructed. In the first part, 
Gaudapada comments on the Māņdūkya Upanisad, while the following chapters 
are an elaboration on his thoughts, without referring directly to sruti. The 
Māņdūkya itself, although it belongs to the group of main Upanisads, differs 
from the other texts of the collection mainly because of its language. It is very 
succinct and more closely resembles the language of the later sūtras than the 
earlier Upanisads, often full of repetitions and metaphors. It is considered to 
be the youngest text of the canon and is dated even at the turn of the era. In 
the first two stanzas of the sruti text, all the terms which are to characterise the 
dimension of absolute reality appear. Subsequently, there is a description of the 
dimensions of reality as they are given in experience. The successive dimensions 
of reality are closely correlated with the states of consciousness. The second part 
of the Upanisads shows how what we know is true should be implemented. We 
will now proceed to a detailed analysis of the Māņdūkya Upanisad along with 
Gaudapādas commentary. 


aum ity etad aksaram idam sarvam. tasyopavyakhyanam. bhūtam bhava bhavisyad iti 
sarvam omkāra eva. yac cānyat trikalatitam tad apy omkara eva. 

Aum! This imperishable world is all this. Of this [is offered] an explanation. That which 
has been, is happening and is to be — all that verily is aum! And that other which is 
beyond past, present and future - that too is aum. (Màndükya 1.) 


The following terms are equated in this stanza: or: = aksara = idam 
sarvam = Omkāra. The expression “all this" (idam sarvam) can be understood 
in the following way: reality is both the non-manifested, unconditioned, beyond 
the three times, and the manifested beings, whose main characteristic is that 
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they are named and pronounced. In the introduction to his commentary on 
Mandikya, Sankara writes: 


And the word aum is ātman itself, for it is its name [the name and the named being 
one]. For this reason, the reason that the name and the named are one, phenomenal 
appearances of the self, breath and the like, too, have no being apart from their names, 
names that are but modifications of the word aum. This is borne out by such šruti texts 
as the following: Modifications originate in speech; they are mere names (Chandogya 
6.1.4.); All this creation of Brahman is held together by the thread of speech and the 
string the names; all this exists in names. Since all phenomena are one with their names 
and since names are but appearances of aum therefore does the text declare ‘Aum! This 
imperishable word is all this...” 


In the above commentary there is an indication of how to speak about the 
nature of the absolute being. But this is not only a simple theoretical definition, 
but also an announcement of how this truth about reality can be individually 
implemented. The term upavyākhyānam means: “explanation,” “clear utterance.” 
It seems to announce an explanation of how meditation on Ori: might become a 
means, or a tool to recognise brahman; it seems that it is an announcement of a 
technical explanation. The phrase “beyond the three times” refers us to the image 
of reality as both transcendent and immanent. But it also has its own “technical” 
aspect, indicating that a proper utterance of the Ori mantra as well as the perfor- 
mance of appropriate meditation procedures results in achieving liberation, i.e. 
also in liberating oneself from time constraints. 

Towards the end of the commentary on this stanza, Sankara further highlights 
the identity of the name and the named one. If the named were presented as 
ontologically dependent on the name, then the named could be taken as name 
only in a secondary sense. The Upanisad therefore, emphasises the identity of 
the name and the named. Its purpose in doing this is to make one realise that the 
name and the named can be dissolved simultaneously through a single effort and 
Brahman realised as a consequence of this dissolution, Brahman that is different 
from either. 

Therefore, idam sarvam would correspond to the concept of macrocosm; it 
encompasses all verbal occurrences, all sounds, all presented phenomena, as well 
as all events. Phenomena are not any different from words (names) and names 
are not different from Ori. Brahman is achieved through names as a name, when 
brahman is understood as Ori. The name and this which is named cannot be 
separated. 


sarvam hy etad brahma. ayam ātmā brahma, soyam ātmā catuspāt. 
All this verily is Brahman. This self is Brahman. That selfhas four quarters. (Mandikya 2.) 
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The previous stanza pointed to the absolute, which in the technical language 
of the darsanas is called brahman. The second stanza contains a mahavakyam, 
which indicates the relationship between brahman and ātman - according to 
Advaita, this is an identity relationship. There is also a transition to the descrip- 
tion of reality from ātmans point of view, i.e. taking the position of the subject, 
the principle of consciousness. 

There is an extension of the sequence of equivalence here: sarvam = 
brahman = atman. The introduction of the term ātman indicates that a new 
relationship has been introduced; the subject - and this is what atman is in the 
broadest sense - is presented with a specific reality. This reality is indicated as 
true and concrete, as can be understood from a repetition of the pronoun ayam - 
“this here”; it is a classic procedure known also from other Upanisadic “great 
sayings,’ the concreteness of the situation is traditionally, as we read in many 
commentaries, symbolised by the movement of the hand directed towards the 
heart, considered to be the “dwelling” of ātman. In this one stanza, there are two 
mahāvākyas. Achieving a goal as it was defined in the first stanza will be possible 
when we refer all definitions of reality to the cognitive ātman, to the only being 
which is capable of carrying out the cognitive and self-exploratory process. Here, 
atman is a symbol of an entity manifested in the form of a human being; ātman 
is a principle of being a human as a conscious and self-conscious entity. The real- 
isation and discovery of the harmony and fullness of reality (pūrņam = ātman), 
although it is populated by beings, is possible only in a human. Only a human 
being is in possession of advanced self-awareness and self-reflection, and is the 
only one who raises questions of transcendental nature. Transition to the anthro- 
pomorphic approach to reality is shown through the introduction of the per- 
sonal pronoun sa - “he.” As already mentioned in the previous chapter while 
discussing the cosmogonic scheme of the Upanisads, it is a rather frequent tech- 
nique. It can take forms such as: absolute > purusa, ātman > purusavidha, tad 
— sa. The personal pronoun, albeit very general, is already a definition, a clarifi- 
cation and at the same time a constitution of the subject’s self-awareness. But as 
we know from many passages of sruti, this state of self-awareness can lead to the 
original imposition - adhyasa - which results in a cognitive error. 

jāgrita-sthāno bahis prajfah saptanga ekonavirisatimukhah sthūlabhug vaisvanarah 

prathamah padah. 

With the waking state as the sphere of this manifestation, with consciousness oriented 


outwards, of seven limbs and nineteen mouths is Vai$vànara - the Man Universal - 
sufferer-enjoyer of gross things, the first quarter. (Māņdūkya 3.) 
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The word Vaisvanara indicates universal human being. It denotes the dimension 
of reality whose structure, way of experiencing and functioning within it belong 
in a general manner to all creatures. Universal laws - regardless how differently 
described from various philosophical points of view - operate here: those of 
cause and effect, of spatial and temporal limitations as well as any other laws 
that make us call the surrounding and empirically experienced reality "cosmos" 
rather than "chaos? The concept of Vaišvānara refers us to Chandogya 5.18.2., 
where the term appears in a ritual context: 


Now, of this self here, the one common to all men - the brightly shining is the head; 
the dazzling is the eye; what follows diverse paths is the breath; the ample is the trunk; 
wealth is the bladder; the earth is the feet; the sacrificial enclosure is the stomach; the 
sacred grass is the body hair; the householder’s fire is the heart; the southern fire is the 
mind; and the offertorial fire is the mouth. 


If we were to indicate the elements constituting the dimension of reality referred 
to as Vai$vanara and define them in the terms of Samkhya, we would say that it 
contains all twenty-five tattvas, including the non-subtle elements - mahābhūta. 
The consciousness of a person functioning in this dimension is oriented pre- 
cisely towards those tattvas which are then experienced as fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the cognitive subject. Such a consciousness directed outwardly is a 
product of ignorance. Ignorance at this level not only obscures the true nature of 
reality, but also repeatedly projects its new and erroneous representations. 

In his commentary, Sankara explains the nineteen mouths. They are five 
cognitive tools — buddhindriya, five tools of action — karmendriya, five life 
breaths - prāņa, and manas, buddhi, aharikara, citta. They are called faces or 
mouths - mukha - because their role is mouth-like, understood as a gateway of 
perception. All these limbs and mouths constitute Vaisvanara — or as we could 
say - human as a species which is able not only to experience, but also evaluate 
every worldly phenomenon. 


svapna-sthanontahprajfiah saptànga ekonavirisatimukhah pravivikta bhuk taijaso 
dvitiyah padah. 

With dream state as the sphere of its manifestation, with consciousness oriented inwards, 
of seven limbs and nineteen mouths is Taijasa, the Luminous, enjoyer-sufferer of [con- 
sciousness] unrelated [to objects], the second quarter. (Màndükya 4.) 


In this dimension of reality certain phenomena are experienced, whose form 
does not result directly from external impulses, but from the mind itself — at this 
level, mahabhita do not operate. This is why the concept of time as citta-kāla is 
mentioned here, because the rules of time and space are limited to a given citta. 
These experiences differ from the first state, said to be dvaya-kāla - the temporal 
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dimension of the second. The term dvaya-kala indicates that all phenomena 
are experienced and evaluated from the perspective of the temporal and spatial 
constraints of two times (two states of consciousness) as well as different obser- 
vers. But if one assumes that every external state of consciousness is conditioned 
bya subtler level, i.e. Taijasa determines Vaisvanara, then the problem arises as to 
which of them is the cause and which is the effect. After all, the impressions from 
the level of waking - sometimes explained as karmic traces - which somehow 
shape the impressions in our dreams, are, according to this pattern, less subtle. 
It is impossible to indicate simple relations of cause and effect, which is why the 
Advaita thinkers claim their nature is inexpressible. 


yatra supto na kaūcana kamam kamayate na kaficana svapnam pasyati tat susuptam. 
susuptasthāna ekibhitah prajfiàánaghana evanandamayo hy ānandabhuk cetomukhah 
prājūas trtiyah padah. 

Where the sleeper desires no desire whatsoever, sees no dreams whatsoever, that is sleep, 
deep and sound. That is the sphere of the manifestation of the Prajfia, the enlightened, 
the third quarter - of that has become one, is just consciousness enmassed, full of and 
enjoyer of bliss, with consciousness for its face. (Màndükya 5.) 


The third state of consciousness, the state of deep sleep, called susupti, is discussed 
here. It is called prajfia — consciousness, because it is prajfianaghana — mass, a 
reservoir of consciousness; the projecting function of consciousness is no longer 
present here. The subject, which we can still talk about in this state, does not pro- 
ject any external representations, because it does not operate under the influence 
of the basic cognitive impulse, which is desire - kama. Kama should be under- 
stood very broadly here, as an indigenous impulse leading to cognition or expe- 
rience, even if it concerns a very subtle object. The senses of cognition and the 
senses of action no longer work here, and the gates of perception - mukha - is 
the mind itself - cetomukha, understood not so much as a special tool of activity, 
but as a principle of all mental functions, directed only at oneself. The term 
cetomukha can also be understood as a gate of consciousness of two preceding 
states, which is why we say that its projecting power remains “dormant.” But also 
the opposite direction can be seen here, the "involution" of the functions of the 
mind into the latent form of the preceding states. 

It is also said about this state that it is ekibhüta - "uniform? The Upanisad 
does not refer to this state with a simpler word - ekam - “one? and this seems 
intentional. In the preceding two chapters we discussed in more detail the 
basic cosmological scheme in reference to the Nasadiya Sükta and the earliest 
Upanisads. It showed that the absolute reality is defined by reference to the root 
as — “to exist? while the presented reality is referred to with the root bhū — “to 
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be” The term ekībhūta indicates that it is still the presented dimension of reality 
that is being discussed; although it is indistinguishable in its mass of conscious- 
ness, it is not yet pure existence. This interpretation is confirmed among others 
by the following terms: ānandamaya - “made out of bliss” and ānandabhuk - 
“perceiving, experiencing that which is blissful? We do not mention here the 
deliberations over the concept of ananda within the Advaita itself: whether it 
belongs to brahman per essentiam or per accidens. What is important here is 
that the text clearly indicates that the third state is not a pure one of bliss, but a 
state in which the bliss of a certain object is being experienced. Although this 
object can be very subtle, it is nonetheless experienced as a separate one. The 
suffix maya means “made of something,’ and it speaks of the material and not 
of the simple, uniform principle of existence. It is even more strongly indicated 
by the suffix bhuj - “eating,” “experiencing.” Experience always has its object, so 
once again there is a differentiation between the subject and the object. Besides 
our considerations, we might ponder whether there are additional descriptions 
of ecstatic states presented here. 

esa sarvesvara esa sarvajna esontaryamy esa yonih sarvasya prabhavāpyayau hi bhūtānām. 

This is the lord of all, this is the knower of all, this is the inner controller. This is the 

source of all, verily the beginning of beings and their end. (Màndükya 6.) 


This stanza describes the same state of consciousness as the previous one, so 
we should regard the concepts presented here as complementary to the above 
image. We are aware that we refer to a very subtle state of consciousness, which, 
although undistinguishable in its nature, is still a “reservoir of consciousness” — 
prājūaghana, so it is not consciousness in absolute terms. Although maya does 
not project new phenomena here, it still retains its function of covering up 
the true nature of reality. And bearing in mind that we remain in the realm of 
ignorance, we should now interpret the following concepts. The “Lord of all” 
is sarvā+lsvara. Isvara - the Lord, the ruler; it is not an equivalent of God the 
Creator as in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Neither the text of the Upanisads 
nor the commentaries by Gaudapada and Sankara identify it with pure, nirgunic 
brahman. Nirguna brahman corresponds to the state of turiya, while the realm 
of Ivara is the third state of consciousness - prājūa. In the state of prajna, maya 
is activated, the cosmic illusion of no beginning, the source of the universal cog- 
nitive error. [svara is the Lord and Ruler of the entire presented world, including 
deities and devas. The [svara who manifests itself as the ruler of the world is also 
called sarvajfia — “the one who knows everything” or the one who also knows 
the three times, namely the mechanisms of functioning or happening of the 
world. He is not only the guardian of the universal laws considered objective, but 
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also the inner ruler - antaryāmin; in this context we can say that he guarantees 
the meaningfulness of human existence. We can consider him to be both a tran- 
scendent and immanent being. 

The next concept defining the state of Prdjfia is “the origin and the dissolution 
of everything” - sarvasya prabhavapyayau hi bhūtanām. In this state, emergence 
and dissolution of the worlds occurs interchangeably; it is movement, dynamics, 
the matrix (mātra) of samsāra. The concept of cause-effect relations is widely 
discussed within the Brahmanical Daršana. The schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
adopted the doctrine of asatkaryavada claiming that the effect is essentially 
separate from the cause. Samkhya and Yoga philosophical traditions explained 
the world through satkāryavāda, where the effect is immanently inherent to 
the cause, which is why we can talk only about the manifestation of the cause 
(speaking of emerging) or about its disappearance. Advaita, in turn, propagated 
the doctrine of “no-origination” - ajātivāda. The absolute being - sat - has no 
beginning and remains unchanged. Additionally, the entire world of variability is 
beginningless and subject to the eternal processes of acting and being - bhava. In 
the context of discussing this dimension of reality, we can discern some distinc- 
tive, though never fully explicable beginning, but it will only be the emergence of 
the empirical being, and not an absolute beginning of existence. This is a concept 
that is in line with the earliest Upanisads and the hymn of Nasadiya, and con- 
trary to the later - largely sagunic - Upanisads, where brahman is identified with 
Isvara. In the nirguņic concepts discussed here, brahman exists, while Isvara — 
very subtly but still — is. Therefore, the term yoni, “the source” can be under- 
stood as follows: the state of consciousness, pertaining to Īsvara, is the source of 
the manifestation of the world. 

The word esa - “this one” is a pronoun denoting an object closest to the 
speaker. Here, the Upanisad reminds us that it is not only a purely theoretical 
text but that it is also supposed to assist the reader in their meditative prac- 
tice leading to ultimate emancipation. In the mystical texts, the pronoun esa 
will indicate the relationship between the soul and the divinity. Although the 
fifth and sixth stanzas refer to the description of the same state of consciousness, 
which is reality, they are treated as separate. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
the fifth stanza describes the state of prdjfia from the perspective of the indi- 
vidual subject - jīva, while the sixth stanza adopts the universal perspective, that 
of Ivara. In this case, the pronoun esa, as a link between these two perspectives, 
can be interpreted as indicating identity between jiva and Isvara. As subsequent 
chapters of this book shall explore, in the state of prājña there is no fully defined 
empirical subject — jīva — but one of its forms, which takes the form ofa witness — 
sáksin. For if we consistently interpret esa as an indication of what is the closest, 
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then it cannot concern feelings, emotions, or even thoughts, since they are, as 
everything else, governed by Īsvara. Therefore, in the prājūa state there is a “less 
active” witness, who only observes all feelings, thoughts and actions. 


atraite sloka bhavanti. 
With regard to this are these verses (Gaudapada karika) 


The word atra - "here, refers to this very object we are considering. 


bahisprajno vibhur visvo hy antahprajnas tu taijasah 

ghanaprajūas tathà prājūa eka eva tridhà smrtah. 

As outward oriented consciousness, the all-pervasive is vi$va, as inward oriented con- 
sciousness it is taijasa, as enmassed consciousness it is prājña. It is but one that is thought 
of in these three ways (GK 1). 


Gaudapada does not comment on the first two stanzas of the Upanisad, but 
immediately goes on to discuss the states of consciousness. It should be noted 
that the term vaisvanara is used in the sruti, whereas here the term visva appears. 
Actually, these may be used as synonyms, because they both indicate a common, 
universal level, except that vaisvandra also has ritual connotations, and visva 
abstains from those. 

In his commentary, Sankara explains: 


There is the fact that the ātman, the self, has three states [and not just one]. There is the 
further fact to take into account: I remember that it was I that slept, I that dreamt and 
it is I that am now awake. These two facts show that the self is not any of these three 
states: it transcends them. They also show that the ātman is one [is not an individuality; 
it is not the case that each individual has his own separate self]. These facts also show 
that the ātman remains unstained and untouched by these three states. 


Atman manifests itself in three states. In the first two, persistence of the soul is 
ensured by memory - smrti. In the state of dreams, memory is interrupted. In 
deep sleep, memory itself seems to be absent, although there is a recollection 
of the state occurring. The Vedanta school developed a method of comparing 
the reality of particular states of consciousness. The state of dreaming is expe- 
rienced as real until the moment of awakening. Then from the perspective of 
being awake (bādha) the full reality of dreams is denied. Similarly, the state of 
being awake, as claimed by the Vedantists, is experienced as real until the abso- 
lute reality - atman — is recognised. And although the reality of dreams is denied 
from the level of wakefulness, and the reality of wakefulness is denied from the 
level of atman, the existence of the conscious subject is never challenged. The 
most general analysis shows how useful, even indispensable a sensual body is in 
the context of soteriological procedures. In the states of dreams and deep sleep, 
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consciousness, or “conscious action, does not depend on the body. Only an 
analysis of these two states from the position of wakefulness shows identifica- 
tion with the whole psycho-mental-physical complex. In the third state even the 
sense of individuality disappears. 


daksiņāksimukhe visvo manasy antas tu taijasah, 

akase ca hrdi prājūas tridhā dehe vyavasthitah. 

The right eye is the mukha, the revelator, of the visva; therein does it dwell to shine forth. 
In the mind within abides the taijasa. In the space in the heart lies the prajfia. In three 
ways thus in the body does he dwell (GK 2). 


In his commentary, Sankara refers to Brhadaranyaka 4.2.2—3., where we read: 


Clearly, the true name of the person in the right eye is Indha. Even though he is really 
Indha, people cryptically call him ‘Indra, because gods in some ways love the cryptic 
and despise the plain. What looks like a person in the left eye, on the other hand, is his 
wife Viraj. Their meeting place is the space within the heart, their food is the red lump in 
the heart, and their garment is the mesh-like substance within the heart. The path along 
which they travel is the vein that goes up from the heart. The veins called Hita that are 
located in the heart are as fine as a hair split a thousandfold. Alongside them, the sap 
flows continuously. In some way, therefore, this person eats food that is more refined 
than does the bodily self (ātman). 


Gaudapādas replacement of the word vaisvandra with the word visva in the 
first kārikā might suggest that he will analyse the sruti text, referring only to the 
meditation practice, which exceeds the ritualistic context. The second kārikā, as 
well as the cited passage from the Brhadaranyaka, legitimises this assumption. 
In technical language, Gaudapada conveys the poetic image of the Upanisad. 
Regarding visva, which is universal and common to all, we can say that it is all- 
pervasive - vibhu. Although it is all-pervasive, from the point of view of a yoga 
adept it is possible to point to a place privileged by practice. The state of calmness 
in meditation, sitting with eyes closed is the state in which visva merges with 
taijasa. And when all mental states penetrate into the space of the heart, they 
merge with prajna. This state is experienced as the sum of consciousness. 

The mind operates as perception and memory. In the state of wakefulness, the 
perceived object is both learned - pratyaksa — and recognised, recalled, judged - 
smrti. The name is a sign, an evidence, a memory symbol. When we name a given 
object, we recognise it as such. The past constitutes the present through names. 

One of the greatest problems of all monistic systems, both those which iden- 
tify the absolute with God (on Indian ground, this will be the assumption that 
brahman is identical with Īsvara), and those which speak about a nirguņic abso- 
lute, is the question of the origin of evil in the world. If God or the absolute is 
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perfect, and he is either the Creator or at least the guarantor of the world, so then 
who or what is responsible for the imperfection of the world, for pain and suf- 
fering? In Christianity, the question was: unde malum? As we know, no system 
has developed a coherent, fully satisfactory answer to this question. 

This problem was equally widely discussed within the Indian philosophical 
systems. In those which adopted the concept of the world’s beginninglessness, 
the contamination (kleša) is interpreted as equally beginningless as the broadly 
understood karmic dispositions (samskāra), or the entire dimension of samsāra. 
In this case, we can talk both about the beginningless inclination towards igno- 
rance entangling in samsāra, and the knowledge leading to liberation. This 
solution caused further issues. In this context, let us take a closer look at two 
philosophical positions that have considered this problem mainly by referring to 
the analysis of consciousness and cognitive acts. 

The Buddhist school of Yogācāra, is also known as cittamātra, since it 
claims that everything is only a measure, a correlate of consciousness. Other 
names for this school are: vijfianavada - only vijfidna, consciousness exists, 
and vijūaptimātra — everything exists only as a representation. All the above- 
mentioned names point to the nature of consciousness as the focal point of 
this school. It adopted the concept of a reservoir, an ocean of consciousness — 
ālayavijūāna. Ālayavijūāna is considered to be the cause of all phenomena that 
have the same nature as consciousness itself. The cause triggers certain effects, 
which have the nature of the manifested consciousness. The manifested con- 
sciousness has the nature of both cause and effect; it exists as mind and as object 
of consciousnesses. These manifestations appear as different representations of 
the empirical world. 

The problem here, of course, is the nature of the dlayavijnana itself. As Buddhist 
critics of this system claim, the Madhyamaka school in particular, ālayavijūāna 
was nothing but an introduction of the Brahmanical concept of the absolute 
to Buddhism. Without embarking on a discussion aimed at rejecting these 
allegations from the point of view of philosophical criticism, we can definitely 
speak of ālayavijūāna as an absolute dimension, in the sense that it conditions 
and permeates the entire reality. This eighth dimension of consciousness is 
described in the same way as the perfect, absolute being. And if it determines 
everything, including other dimensions of reality, perceived as imperfect and 
characterised by suffering - duhkha - then are the tendencies to these impuri- 
ties and soils somehow already embedded in the absolute dimension? This was 
a great challenge for Yogacara. It became crucial especially as the system devel- 
oped and started taking on some devotional shades and dlayavijndana began to be 
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understood as buddhata and identified with the nature of Buddha. At this point 
the problem could sound similar to medieval Christian reasoning, in which 
the “heretics” dared to blame God for creating an imperfect world. In some 
branches of Tibetan Buddhism, attempts have been made to solve this problem 
by adopting an additional ninth consciousness, not contaminated by any- 
thing - amalavijūāna. But it seems that, despite repeated efforts, it was more of a 
postponement than a solution to the problem. It seems - from the point of view 
of our deliberations - that the greatest philosophical challenge to the system was 
not so much the transition between dlayavijfiana and Klistamanovijfiana (uni- 
versal, but already contaminated consciousness), as the explanation of the very 
nature of the ocean of consciousness. As a matter of fact, ālayavijūāna is never, 
from the point of view of metaphysical analysis, interpreted as a being transcen- 
dent to the experienced reality. 

Another kind of challenge is faced by the monistic Brahmanical systems. 
Here, too, very generally, for the sake of comparison only, let us recall the basic 
assumptions of Advaita. As we know, Advaita as an orthodox Brahmanical 
darsana adopts as its sruti the concept of sat as an absolute, invariable, eternal 
being, existing through itself only. The absolute world is pronounced as sat 
asat anirvacaniya, and the perception of it as real occurs because of māyā - the 
beginningless, cosmic ignorance. In this school of Vedanta, the absolute level is 
considered transcendent to the presented reality. In the sruti, its nature is already 
strictly defined; therefore, the characteristics of this dimension of reality do not 
need to be further specified. The greatest mystery or interpretation challenge is 
to explain how this which is one, constant and undifferentiated, can manifest 
itself as multiplicity and diversity. One of the oldest Upanisadic interpretations 
or attempts to clarify this issue is to point to the process of cognition and self- 
definition of the absolute being. 

The primeval cognitive act - as evidenced by many fragments of sruti — often 
takes the form of the utterance of the first word self-defining the most funda- 
mental nature of the absolute. The analysis of the sentence aham asmi - “I am” - 
shows that although the subject is the same as the object, the relationship between 
them is already indicated. Asmi comes from the same root (as) as sat — “existing,” 
therefore it belongs to the same dimension of reality. Aham seems to be the most 
primordial form or representation, which - taking into account its grammat- 
ical structure - is already included in asmi (more on this subject in a separate 
chapter.) The very process of self-determination is equivalent to the activation of 
manas, whose nature is cognition, and which leads to the initiation of memory 
processes. And this is where the key question arises: do these structures, which 
become active, or reveal themselves in this primordial, actually cosmogonic 
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moment, have any beginning? Advaitas answer will be strongly negative. This 
is connected to its adoption of the ajativada doctrine - the beginninglessness of 
the world, and therefore the beginninglessness of samskaras - the dispositions to 
form all structures, including those contaminated, leading to the erroneous rec- 
ognition of reality. This is where another question arises, to which virtually no 
system provides a satisfactory answer. Are these samskaras located anywhere? Are 
they conditioned by anything? Usually one avoids answering these by resorting 
to the statement that the question itself belongs to the realm of maya. And since 
the very nature of illusion, ignorance (māyā, avidyā) is impossible to determine, 
it is impossible to give a fully adequate answer to this type of question. 

All such questions are typical of and appear in the broadly understood mental 
organ, which is the mind - manas. The function of the mind - and this will be 
explained in more detail in the next chapter - is to operate in the three times. 
When the phenomena of the state of wakefulness are consciously recalled, they 
are automatically recalled as past. They cannot be recognised as constitutive 
of the present in the current phenomena. The only way to make them present 
is through imaginative visualisation. And when one visualises them intensely, 
the temporal traits indicating the past character of these phenomena become 
less and less evident. The memory of them transforms into an image; when the 
temporal traits of the past disappear, the temporal traits of the present manifest 
themselves. Thus, the world of the state of wakefulness functions both as a state 
of memory, a world of perception of memory and a world of disappearance of the 
past. All these impressions, which characterise the three states, are embedded in 
the mind in the form of subtle traces of cognitive processes, described in Indian 
thought as samskaras - the marks of memory of everything that has been known 
and experienced. 

Is it at all possible to perceive the world without the memory of its past? And 
if it is, what kind of world would it be? It seems that any conscious perception 
requires a reference to the past. The temporal traits characterising the past and 
the present penetrate the phenomenon itself; cognition and recognition become 
one. Conscious perception is a perception embedded in a context, and there is 
no context without reference to the past. In the Indian tradition, such a state out- 
side any context and without any elements is not complete reality. Only avyakta 
corresponds to it - the non-manifested state, whose symbol is M, the last sound 
of the Ori: mantra, i.e. the third state, where the consciousness leans neither into 
the past nor into the future. 

Three states of consciousness can be experienced in a state of wakefulness; 
when a person becomes one with the world, he becomes višva - everything. 
Aitareya Upanisad puts it metaphorically in this way that only a human being is 
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able to contain all the worlds within him. Such an interpretation also allows us 
to explain why the process of cosmogenesis which is a correlate of the process 
of self-realisation, does not stop at the earlier, ultimately deeper states of con- 
sciousness when it begins to develop. Once initiated, this process continues until 
the “construction,” or emergence of the world, up to the level of the so-called 
material world. It follows that the complete process of self-cognition, in order 
to be finally transcended, i.e. fulfilled, must concern all (visva) forms of reality. 
And when everything becomes one mass of consciousness, there is no “before,” 
there is no “after,” there is only “now” - this is the third state. When the mind 
focuses only on breath, it becomes a pure witness, all thoughts are poured into 
the mind, all senses drown in it. That which is breath to the physical self, that is 
avyakta to the yogi. 


višvo his sthūlabhum nityam taijasah praviviktabhuk 

ānandabhuk tathā prajnas tridhā bhogam nibodhata. 

The All ever enjoys the gross, the Luminous enjoys the unrelated and bliss it is that 
enjoys prājūa, the knower. Know ye thus enjoyables of these three kinds (GK 3). 
sthūlam tarpayate visvam praviviktam tu taijasam, 

ānandaš ca tathā prajnam tridhā trptim nibodhata. 

The gross satisfies the All, the unrelated satisfies the Luminous, and bliss satisfies prajiia, 
the knower. Know ye thus satisfaction of these three kinds (GK 4). 

trisu dhamasu yad bhojyam bhoktā yas ca prakirtitah, 

vedaitad ubhayam yas tu sa bhuñjāno na lipyate. 

Enjoying the enjoyables three he will not be tainted who knows who in these abodes is 
the enjoyer and what has been termed as 'enjoyable (GK 5) 


There is only one object of experience that takes on a triple form: (1) gross mate- 
rial, (2) non-relational consciousness and (3) bliss, with the corresponding states 
of wakefulness, dreaming and deep sleep. And there is also one cognitive subject, 
taking the form ofa visva, taijasa and prājīta. Realising that it is I who sleeps, who 
dreams, and that a witness in one state cannot be distinguished from a witness 
in another state, makes it possible to see the identity of the three experiencing 
subjects. This was pointed out already in the first karika. He who knows that the 
one who experiences and the object of experience can take different forms in 
three states will not be tainted even if he enjoys the pleasures of the three states. 
Acknowledgement that all sensations are the sensations of one experiencing sub- 
ject provides relief from any contamination. The object does not affect the sub- 
ject in any way, nor does it reduce or increase it. When fire burns all the fuel, it 
returns to its original form. The amount of the fuel burnt does not increase or 
decrease the flame. 
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In the expression: Etad ubhayam — “these two,’ a distinction is made between 
the experiencing subject and this which is experienced. Gaudapādas text, as well 
as Šankaras commentary, explicitly states that all processes belong to an indi- 
vidually perceived experiencing subject; therefore, the ātman, understood as the 
very principle of subjectivity, is not definitively bound by anything. At the same 
time, the continuity of the empirical subject, defined as a single experiencing 
subject - bhoktr - is maintained through the recognition based on memory 
present in all three states of experiences such as: I experience pleasure, I act, 
I remember, I suffered. All these experiences are based on the formula: aham 
asmi — “I am? We learn from Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.1 that aham leads to indi- 
vidualisation, while asmi is sat — the very existence which is the domain of the 
atman. And when aham disappears, which led to all representations, the object 
of clinging disappears and there is no longer basis for any attachment. 

In his commentary, Sankara recalls the classic metaphor of fire and fuel. After 
fire has consumed fuel, it disappears, but not completely. It just remains in its 
non-manifested (avyakta) form. Similarly, a witness disappears when there is 
nothing more to experience. By devouring fuel, fire finally devours itself it is fuel 
that gives it the ability to manifest itself. Fuel is the world, fire is the witness. The 
world is the basis of being for the witness; maybe in this context the metaphor 
of "the eater of what there is to eat" found in the Brhadaranyaka 1.2.5 should be 
interpreted. Then the "reflection" of the manifested being becomes more intelli- 
gible, that it should not eat everything it creates, because it will run out of food 
(fuel). 

In the light of the above analysis, it seems that Gaudapada’s commentary does 
not bring anything new to the content of the Upanisad itself; in fact, it seems to 
merely repeat the same message. But this repetition emphasises that the rela- 
tionship between the cognitive subject and the object of cognition are strictly 
adequate to each state. Every dimension of reality is governed by its own laws. 
At the level of visva, the experiencing subject always (nityam) experiences gross 
material objects - mahabhita, and does not experience bliss - ānanda, just as 
the experiencing subject at the prājña level experiences neither gross nor subtle 
objects. It is a prelude to a very precise examination of particular dimensions of 
reality according to the rules that apply to them. On the one hand, we have the 
appropriateness of relations, but on the other hand, from the point of view of a 
pure subject, they are incidental, variable; this - according to the srutis definition 
of sat - indicates that they are not real. In this way, whoever is aware of that is not 
bound by them in the absolute sense. 
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prabhavah sarvabhāvānām satam iti viniscayah 

sarvam janayati prāņas ceto'risūn purusah prthak. 

A beginning is there to all that has come to be, all that is. This indeed is a conviction 
clear with sages. Breath is the creator of all that has come to be and the person of the 
other - of ceto mšu-s, of emanations of consciousness (GK 6). 


Cetas means “luminosity,” “consciousness,” while arisu means “fibre, “thread,” 
"ray? In older texts, the expression ceto’mst was associated with the lunar deity, 
Soma. By using such terminology, Gaudapāda refers to metaphors very often 
found in sruti, where the emergence of the represented world was compared to 
sunbeams or sparks gushing out of fire. In this karika, the emergence or creation 
of the worlds is explained as referring to both the individual and the universal 
level. In the microcosmic dimension, it is the breath — prāņa - which is the factor 
responsible for initiating and sustaining life processes; breath is the vital force 
that determines everything at the level of representation. In the dimension of 
the macrocosm the role of the Creator is assigned to purusa and it is he who 
becomes the governor of all conscious (cetas) beings. The rays of consciousness 
emerge from the purusa, just like sunbeams, they are the modi of recognising 
the purusa, whose nature is consciousness. We can also recall here the image of 
the sun reflected in water; these reflections are interpreted as taking the form of 
visva, taijasa, and prājña in the individual bodies of deities, animals and other 
beings. A very similar image is present in the Brhadaranyaka 2.1.20.: 


As a spider sends forth its thread, and as tiny sparks spring forth from a fire, so indeed 
do all the vital functions (prāņa), all the worlds, all the gods, and all beings spring from 
this self (ātman). Its hidden name (upanisad) is: "The real behind the real, for the real 
consists of the vital functions, and the self is the real behind the vital functions. 


Prabhava is the formation, the birth in appropriate forms composed of a name 
and a shape created by ignorance; it is the emergence of specific phenomena. 
A formation understood in this way concerns all beings functioning in all three 
states, and therefore includes all modi of visva, taijasa, and prajfia. By naming 
these beings as sat, Gaudapada indicates their essential character, except that it 
is not an absolute existence, but an existence on that basis, on that substrate on 
which they are superimposed. The sixth stanza of the Māņdūkya says that prajfia 
is the source of the world of phenomena and in this sense it creates beings that 
are a kind of reflection of reality and are real as long as the view of the existence 
of the given substrate is maintained. 

Sankara explains this mechanism by referring to the classical metaphor of 
the world as a rope mistaken for a serpent. Wandering in the dark forest, we 
notice something long that is moving. Our first association is with a snake. We 
can react to this situation in many different ways. We usually run away. When 
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after some time we happen to be in the same place, for example on a bright 
morning, we notice that what frightened us was not a snake, but a rope. But 
where is the snake? We cannot say that it disappeared, because it was never really 
there in the first place. But everything we did at night wandering in the forest 
and running away from the “rope-snake” was real. If we hurt someone while 
running away, we have to face real consequences. Although from the perspec- 
tive of knowing that it was a rope and not a serpent, and seeing the cause of our 
behaviour as unrealistic, the effects of acting under its influence are very real. 
According to this metaphor, the rope is brahman and the snake is the empirical 
world. When we recognise the nature of brahman, the world we earlier consid- 
ered real will no longer cause us any real consequences. However, we also cannot 
state that everything that happened because of the wrong belief, because of mis- 
takenly considering the rope to be a snake, had been unreal. The object has not 
changed. In the right circumstances it was recognised correctly. Identically, the 
reality of brahman gets recognised when the right circumstances occur; it is the 
conditions, not the reality itself that changes. 

We cannot say that the world is absolutely non-existent because brahman, 
who is above it, who exceeds all empirical relationships, is grasped through a real 
cognitive act that was initiated in the dimension of the presented reality. If the 
consequence is to be true, then there must also be a true cause. This world results 
from sat in the same way as the snake is embedded in the rope. One sees a snake 
and such things that are created by ignorance and which grow out of the seed 
of mayd, manifesting themselves as a rope, existing as a rope which constitutes 
the basis. No one could see a "rope-snake” if there was no substrate, no basis on 
which the erroneous imposition could take place. And it is precisely as a result of 
introspection that the life breath — prāņa — is experienced as the basis, the sub- 
strate of all beings, as the causal body. 


What is the causal body - karanasarira? 

This which cannot be pronounced - anirvacyana, which has no beginning, 

This whose form is ignorance - avidya, 

Although it is itself the cause of two bodies, it remains unaware of its own respective 
nature, 

The recognition of whom does not depend on the senses, this is the causal body 
(Tattvabodha) 


An attempt to answer the question regarding the nature of the world is connected. 
to the search for its origins. We encounter a cause-and-effect chain that we 
cannot fully grasp. And when we finally discover the primary cause, we realise 
that it is not fully real, that it is just an erroneous superimposition on the given 
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substrate. And as we recall the rope-serpent comparison, we see that false cog- 
nition results from triggering emotions, in particular cases fear or anxiety. These 
are the emotions that blind the mind, and only when the emotions are rejected 
can any object be analysed. 

Avidyā encompasses the forms of thoughts, while maya includes the content 
of thoughts. Māyā is equivalent to nāmarūpa established by avidyā. Avidyā is 
responsible for the mechanism of imposing the unreal on the real and vice versa. 
The unreal includes names and forms, while the real is the basis on which they 
are imposed. That is why māyā and avidyā are inseparable. Names and forms 
are superimposed on the basis, which in turn gets confused with them. Avidya 
may be considered to be a creator of maya, because all interpreted phenomena, 
all names and forms are framed, structured, in relation to this which is being 
interpreted. And it is avidyā that is the cause for the functioning of individual 
souls - jīva, i.e. individual cognitive entities that describe, interpret and explore 
the world. The structure of the world that expresses ones way of looking at things 
is avidyā, and all the phenomena manifested in this structure, the whole world 
context has the nature of māyā. 

In the state of avyakta, the distinction between the structure and the content 
disappears. What remains is bare existence, the parts are one with the whole. 
There is no distinction, no awareness of difference, which may seem like a lack of 
consciousness. But after exiting this state, a yogi has a memory, and is aware that 
everything was pure sat, pure existence. However, it is not yet pure brahman; it is 
avyakta, that which is not manifested, but still objectified. 


vibhütim prasavam tvanye manyante srsticintakah 

svapna-māyā-sarūpeti srstir anyair vikalpitā. 

Others, given to theories about creation, think of it as the overflow of the Lord. Still 
others imagine it is like dream and magic (GK 7). 


» &« » 


The term vibhüti means “overflowing,” "overfilling” “excess,” which results from 
the power of a Creator. In this kārikā, Gaudapada evokes various functioning 
concepts of creation. The first concept refers to the actual transformation of 
Isvara into the world - pariņāma. The second one is the reference to the vivarta 
model, explaining the status of the presented world as a result of an erroneous 
superimposition of phenomena on reality - here two ontological dimensions can 
be distinguished. In Sankara’s commentary there is a reference to Brhadaranyaka 
2.5.19., where Indra through his power (maya) manifests this which is simple, as 
manifold. In this kārikā, māyā can be interpreted in two ways. In the first part (the 
term does not appear literally, but it appears in the referenced Upanisad) maya 
is the real strength, the power of [svara (Indra) - it is an older understanding of 
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this notion. In the second line maya is compared to something unreal, to dream, 
magic, or illusion. If we interpret maya as something unreal, it is interesting to 
compare it with a dream - svapna. In the Vedanta literature, however, the level 
of svapna is a dimension of reality — albeit an empirical one - while the levels of 
fantasy and illusion are not considered real. 

icchamatram prabho srstir iti srstau viniscitah, 

kālāt prasütim bhütànam manyante kālacintakāļ. 

Some are convinced they know the secret of creation. They find it as the mere will ofthe 


all-pervasive. Others, preoccupied with time, to time alone trace the birth of creatures 
all (GK 8). 


Gaudapada proceeds to discuss various cosmological concepts. In this kārikā, 
yet another concept of the Creator is presented. Earlier this was rather an auton- 
omous act of creation, yet here the concept of will and desire appears - icchd. 
In the earlier concept, the act of creation could be interpreted as a necessary 
one, resulting from the nature of existence. This is where the idea of will comes 
into play, which can be interpreted as meaning that the text also evokes the con- 
cept of a "voluntary" creative act. It is interesting in this context that the term 
"Prabhu" is used to describe the Creator. The word prabhu means “all-pervasive;” 
this may suggest the inexhaustibility of the willpower. One may then wonder if 
this means that such a process was not considered a one-time event, but a contin- 
uous one. Therefore, the volitional impulse itself should be interpreted as peren- 
nial. We think that such an understanding of will reveals its similarities to maya, 
which is perennial, but not eternal, because it ceases to operate when liberation 
is achieved. “Preoccupied with time" (kāla) is a reference to astrologers, fortune- 
tellers. Astrology has been a very popular and respected branch of knowledge 
since the earliest times. Without reading the appropriate predictive signs, no 
undertakings, especially the most important ones, were attempted. 


bhogartham srstir ity anye kridartham iti capare, 

devasyaisa svabhāvo'yam āptakāmasya kā sprha? 

Some espy in creation the Lord’s delight, some see in it his happy play. But the shining 
one has his desires ever fulfilled; what shall he do with desire [with delight and with 
play]? Creation, of course, is there; such indeed is his being, such indeed his nature 
(GK 9). 


The text continues to review a number of concepts. It mentions the idea that 
some Creator, in the Indian tradition technically referred to as Īsvara, creates the 
world as a field or object of his experience. Not too far from that is the concept of 
the creation process as a game - krīdā - or playful frolic - līlā. These are concepts 
in which the entire created world, as well as man, are treated instrumentally by 
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the Creator, which stands in a certain opposition to the anthropic character 
of the earliest Upanisads. But these theories can also be interpreted in such a 
way that the Creator is driven by the desire to experience or play, and is there- 
fore subject to certain impulses. According to Indian tradition, giving in to any 
desires, emotions or feelings means that we remain under their control - this 
applies not only to people but also to gods. All these are bonds causing a state of 
enslavement, so the Creator, so characterised, cannot be considered an absolute 
Creator, since acting under the influence of impulses he is limited by them. Such 
a Creator cannot be simply called sat - pure existence. Gaudapada, however, 
does not accept these ideas; he only quotes them to immediately reject them. 

According to the interpretation of the earliest Upanisads and Gaudapada, the 
world is a representation of the absolute by virtue of its own nature - svabhāva. 
As shall be discussed in the following chapters, this original representation is 
a result of a self-cognitive act, and the foremost object of cognition takes the 
form of undifferentiated light. The luminous form appears to be the source inter- 
mediary of the recognition of the absolutes essence. Gaudapada points to this 
luminosity when speaking about the nature of the ever-shining - deva. If it is 
assumed that the existence of the represented world is conditioned by the abso- 
lute being, then this absolute being cannot be limited by anything, cannot lack 
anything, nor can it desire anything, because one desires things that one does 
not have. Thus Gaudapada cannot accept the concept of creation as a result of 
desire to experience or play. Therefore, he poses the question: how could any- 
thing be desired by god, who by definition is everything? How can the absolute 
Creator crave anything? Craving, lust, or desire, has been rendered here by the 
term sprha. This word has more negative connotations than kama. Sprha is not 
desire for love, it is desire resulting even from envy or jealousy. The use of the 
word sprha, and not kàma, may indicate that according to the vision of the ear- 
liest Upanisads to which Advaita refers, Īsvaras desire to create is treated pejora- 
tively, unlike in the later theistic interpretations. 

There is a problem of interpretation in this kārikā. The term svabhāva can 
be read in two ways, and both are grammatically correct. According to one 
explanation, we can read that "his nature" refers to the fact that the pursuit of 
experiencing or playing belongs to the deva. The second interpretation however, 
indicates that it results from the devas nature that all his desires are fulfilled. 
Only the second interpretation is consistent with Advaita. But then the question 
of how a desireless being may desire anything (as put in the Maitri), seems to be 
a rejection of all cosmological concepts mentioned by Gaudapāda in kārikās 7, 
8, and 9. 
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nantahprajfiam na bahisprajūam nobhayatah prajfiam na prajūānaghanam na prajūam 
nāprajīam. adrstam avyavaharyam agrahyam alaksanam acintyam avyapadešyam 
ekātamapratyayasāram prapaficopašamam $àntam $ivam advaitam caturtham manyate 
sa ātmā sa vijūeyah. 

The turiya knows neither the internal nor the external nor both; it is not a mass of con- 
sciousness, neither is it cognitive nor non-cognitive. Unseen is it, non-empirical and 
ungraspable, without distinctive marks, unthinkable and unspeakable, the essence of the 
thought of the one self; it is that in which the world comes to cease - the peaceful, the 
benign, the nondual. Such they think is the fourth quarter. He is the ātman, the self; he 
alone is to be known. (Mandikya 7.) 


To the earlier equations: dtman = brahman = sarvam = Om, the term čaturtha 
(turīya) is added, which is defined as: amātra, avyavahārya, prapafica-upasama, 
Siva, advaita. The term mātra - “measure” - means expressing something with 
any means related to order and classification. Its negation, the term amatra 
indicates that we are dealing with a simple and indivisible reality, not composed 
of any parts. The word mātra comes from the root mā — “to measure;" from the 
same root originates one of the key concepts of Advaita - maya. Thus, the abso- 
lute reality is beyond representation, manifestation and display, beyond organi- 
sation which is typical for samsara. In the earlier stanzas of the Upanisad we find 
the characteristics of particular states of consciousness - reality. It regarded the 
manifestations resulting from the overlapping of an erroneous grasp on reality 
with the real one; this concept is called vivarta. So turīya is an absolutely basic 
state, in which no representations are distinguished, and which is not subject to 
the mechanism of cognitive error - maya, avidyā. 

The term vyavahārya indicates an action consistent with common practice or 
custom. These activities stem from precisely defined tasks and rules, and their 
universality is generally “recognisable” and “verifiable.” The term denotes the 
empirical aspect of reality. Therefore, the turiya state, which is its opposition, re- 
mains beyond the common cognition and universal knowledge. The recognition 
of this state is impossible from the perspective of everyday experience. 

An interesting formulation is prapafica-upasama. The term prapafica means 
"development; “manifestation” the process of “happening” of the world; it 
indicates the nature of the world given to us in experience. For Gaudapāda, it is 
synonymous with the term dvaita - duality, i.e. plurality and diversity. Upasama 
means “calming down,” "soothing; “appeasement? Then the state of turiya 
should be understood as appeasement, almost disappearance of the presented 
world. Calming down is the cessation of becoming, i.e. the emergence of new 
presented worlds. The mechanism of creation and disappearance of worlds is the 
dimension of prājūta; turiya exceeds this dimension. The level of prapafica is the 
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order regulated by Īsvara. The cessation of becoming makes the role of Īsvara 
superfluous. In this way, Īsvara too, like all other phenomena, disappears in the 
state of turiya. 

Although according to the Upanisads and Gaudapādas commentary ātman 
in the state of turiya is impossible to describe using any positive categories, 
it is not an absolute nothingness either. The previous three states, in order to 
manifest themselves, must have some substrate, just as the illusion of the snake 
does not arise in nothingness, but on the substrate of the rope. And in this con- 
text the term siva appears here, which should be translated according to ety- 
mology as: “gentle,” “favourable,” “auspicious.” This so clearly positive statement 
indicates that turiya should not be understood negatively, although all previous 
statements belong to the trend of apophatic metaphysics. Thus, although it is a 
nirgunic reality, it does not mean it is “empty.” The term šiva is supposed to indi- 
cate that in the fourth state there is no suffering. As Chandogya 7.1.8. puts it, “a 
knower of ātman transcends sadness.” 

In his commentary, Sankara analyses the terms which indicate that turiya is not 
a state of awareness of something. Na antahprajna — “not an inward conscious- 
ness”: the taijasa level — a state analogous to dreams - is rejected, negated. Also, 
through the phrase: na bahisprajria — “not an outward consciousness” - the level 
of visva is negated, a state analogous to reality, to the empirical, most common 
objective reality. And by the expression: na ubhayatahprajna — “is not the two 
of them,” not only the sum of these two states is negated, but also the state of 
transition between the dream and the state of wakefulness. Na prajfiánaghana — 
“not the sum of consciousness”; the sum is understood here as a reservoir, as an 
undifferentiated mass. Deep sleep - susupti, the state of latent consciousness, 
where everything becomes indistinguishable — is negated here. Na prajfia - “not 
simple consciousness,’ is interpreted here as negating the state of realising every- 
thing simultaneously. Na aprajfia — “lack of consciousness" - the state of lack 
of cognition is negated here. As we can see, a very subtle analysis of all possible 
definitions of consciousness of something, i.e. object-oriented consciousness, 
was given here. Turiya, however, is a pure principle of subjectivity, which can 
never become an object, and therefore cannot be defined by any objective cate- 
gories. Let us recall here the famous passage from Brhadaranyaka (4.3.30-32.), 
which is crucial for the formation of the Advaita system: 


Nor does he perceive anything here; but although he does not perceive, he is quite 
capable of perceiving, for it is impossible for the perceiver to lose his capacity to per- 
ceive, for it is indestructible. But there is no second reality here that he could perceive as 
something distinct and separate from himself. 
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When there is some other thing, then the one can see the other, the one can smell the 
other, the one can taste the other, the one can speak to the other, the one can hear the 
other, the one can think of the other, the one can touch the other, and the one can per- 
ceive the other. 

"He becomes the one ocean, he becomes the sole seer! This, Your Majesty, is the world 
of brahman? 


Therefore, as the last description of turiya, which is a kind of summary of all, the 
term advaita - “non-duality” appears. The term advaita, as we know, expresses 
the key assumption of this system, that only the reality of ātman-brahman exists 
and that only brahman is sat. It is — as one can clearly see from the Upanisads - a 
much stronger formulation than the thesis of classical monism, because monism 
may assume the existence of one substance, one material or one element, which, 
after all, may undergo certain transformations. Brahman- dtman in the Advaita 
system is a simple reality; in the absolute state it remains unchanged in its 
domain. And in this way, the term turīya should be understood as different from 
the remaining three states of reality. 

The objection raised here by Advaitas opponent concerns the nature of a 
cognitive act. Fundamentally, the dispute concerned whether the cognitive 
act is illuminated by some external tools or not. The nature of consciousness 
was discussed, whether it is self-effulgent and by itself illuminates that which 
it recognises, or whether it requires any external factor. The acceptance of an 
external factor would indicate that there is some other dimension of reality in 
addition to the one in which the actions are carried out. Such a solution is unac- 
ceptable to Advaita, as it would contradict the fact that all reality is being ex- 
hausted in the state of turiya. Therefore, the rejection of this allegation refers to 
the fact that atman in the turiya state is self-effulgent — prakasa - and does not 
require illumination by any external tools of cognition. 

On the basis of this text it is possible to reconstruct badha - negation — as a 
method of argumentation so typical to Advaita. Our experience of dreaming is 
true until it is negated by the state of wakefulness. Similarly, empirical reality 
and all dimensions of the reality of consciousness are true until the glow of liber- 
ating cognition lets us experience the absolute reality. Only the absolute reality is 
abadhita — one that cannot be negated by anything, since, as sruti texts teach us, 
it is itself the condition for everything. 


nivrtteļ sarvaduhkhanam isanah prabhur avyayah, 

advaitah sarvabhāvānām devas turyo vibhuh smrtah. 

The fourth one is the ordainer of the end of every suffering, the Lord that deviates not 
from himself. The nondual being of beings do they remember him, and the shining one, 
the fourth and all-pervasive (GK 10). 
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Nivrtti stands for “development, “fulfilment; “completion” The root vrt means: “to 
rotate,’ “to spin,’ “to move.” In this way, it denotes the dimension of the presented 
reality and indicates its dynamic character. The incessant dynamics obscures the 
nature of reality, which results in the entanglement in samsára, experiencing suf- 
fering and pain - duhkha. Discontinuation of all these processes results among 
others in not experiencing dulikha anymore. In this way, the kārikā comments 
on the Upanisadic word santa, as the soothing of all sorrows. 

Although the state of turiya is advaita, i.e. above all categories, it is possible to 
achieve it through unmediated experience. In the description of this experience, 
there are words used to indicate its power, originality and grandeur. And in this 
context, the figure of the Governor - I$ana - appears. He is defined similarly to 
the God of theistic systems, as powerful - prabhu, all-pervading - vibhu, bright, 
luminous - deva; itis he who brings an end to suffering. I$ana is also referred to 
as advaita and turya, i.e. differentiated from the other three states. Then duhkha 
demonstrates its basic character; it is nothing more than clinging to the other 
three states. The word smrta is commonly translated as “considered as.” But if 
we read it according to etymology as “remembered,” “reminded,” then we can 
interpret the text of the kārikā as an account of a mystical vision. An unmediated 
experience of absolute reality is described as an experience of omnipotent, all- 
pervading, luminous phenomena of consciousness. 

Turiya is the substrate of all phenomena of consciousness, all cognitive acts, 
both true and erroneous. All contradictory processes - badha - which negate the 
reality of the conditioned dimensions of consciousness, must negate the basic act 
that it is me (aham) who recognises, that is, they must negate the empirical sub- 
ject of cognition. In the end, there remains pure, unconditional reality which is 
no longer subject to any process of negation or confirmation. 


kāryakāraņabaddhau tavisyete višvataijasau 

prajnah kāraņabaddhas tu dvau tau turye na sidhyatah. 

Visva and taijasa are acknowledged to be bound to cause and to effect. But prājūa is 
bound to cause alone. In turīya obtains neither cause nor effect (GK 11). 


This kārikā explains the cause and effect relationship between different states of 
consciousness. Is the state of dreams conditioned by experience acquired in the 
state of wakefulness or vice versa? Or is the relationship reflexive? And if it is, 
then do these states condition each other or is the state of dreaming and wake- 
fulness conditioned by some other cause? Kārya is the result, kāraņa is the cause. 
Both terms are derived from the root kr - “to do” The description of the cause- 
effect relationship, by using terminology from the same verb root, indicates the 
homogeneity of this relationship. In the Advaita school, it is considered to mean 
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that there is ultimately no ontological difference between the cause and the 
effect. But it is an observation from the level of absolute reality, absolute truth. 
From the level of relative truth, we distinguish the state of wakefullness from the 
state of dreaming and deep sleep. The kārikā explains the nature of these states 
precisely from the level of the empirical world. The first two states are states of 
mutual relations between cause and effect. The causal state is the state of not cap- 
turing reality, while the state of effect is the state of mistaking reality. Prajria is the 
cognitive subject itself. And it is the state of non-recognition, lack of knowledge 
of reality, therefore it must be negated. The dreaming subject is prājūa. 

nātmānam na params caiva na satyam nāpi canrtam, 

prajnah kiūcana saimvetti turyam tat sarvadrk sada. 


Prājūa knows nothing, neither itself nor the other, neither truth nor falsehood, but the 
turiya, the fourth, is all-seeing, ever and always (GK 12). 


Prājūa is a description of the subject dreaming in the state of susupti. The term 
samvetti — "learns; "apprehends" - is used to describe the cognitive act. In 
this state, neither oneself, ātman, nor anything else that is different from it, is 
apprehended; that is, neither the truth is recognised — satyam (a reference to 
absolute reality), nor the falsehood - anrtam (a reference to presented reality). 
The lack of any cognition also means the lack of liberating cognition. Explaining 


the term sarvadrk - “all-seeing” - Sankara quotes Brhadaranyaka 4.3.23: 


Now, he does not see anything here; but although he does not see, he is quite capable of 
seeing, for it is impossible for the seer to lose his capacity to see, for it is indestructible. 
But there is no second reality here that he could see as something distinct and separate 
from himself. 


According to Gaudapada, we can talk about cognitive acts in the states of visva 
and taijasa, because they capture something external to them, even though the 
source of these cognitive acts is ignorance. There are no cognitive acts in prājūa, 
which is why we say that it is bound by darkness - the lack of ability to recognise. 
An analysis of the earliest Upanisads shows that the first sentence alam asmi, 
uttered by the self-presenting absolute being, is not so much a primary cognitive 
act as an "emergence" of tools enabling all acts of cognition and action. But even 
the tools themselves are categories, and categories are restrictions, obscurations. 
They introduce a mediation between the pure principle of subjectivity and the 
insight into the essence of reality. 


dvaitasyāgrahaņam tulyam ubhayoh prajnaturyayoh 

bijanidrayutah prājūaļ sā ca turye na vidyate. 

Prājña is asleep to duality and turiya is innocent of it. Like a seed does this sleep of 
prājūa sprout into duality. In turiya obtains not this sleep, this seed of duality (GK 13). 
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The previous kārikā juxtaposed prajna with the states of visva and taijasa. The 
common features of the state of wakefulness and dreaming in opposition to the 
state of deep sleep were pointed out, although in the 13th kārikā the common 
features of prajfia and turiya are mentioned first. But what can be regarded as 
common in opposition to the two previous states, is not essentially identical. 
Here, the common features (tulya) of prajfia and turīya are mentioned first, and 
on account of these features the above states are contrasted with the dimensions 
of wakefulness and dreams. What is common is the failure to capture the dual 
character of reality. This lack of dual cognition is essentially different. In turiya, it 
is a proper insight - anubhava, in prājña it is the lack of proper recognition. This 
lack, or failure to grasp reality as it is, is the seed of sleep. And the state of sleep, 
as we know, is the domain of ignorance. At this point, the state of sleep should be 
understood as encompassing the states of wakefulness, dreaming and deep sleep. 

Again, it seems that prājña is the potential cognitive act, it is not directed 
towards external objects, but only towards itself. Therefore, it can lead to non- 
mediated true cognition — sat, but also to an erroneous cognition - dvaita. 
The state caused by the utterance of the sentence aham asmi takes the form of 
nāmarūpa, which becomes a seed - bija — of all dualities that are as unreal as a 
dream - nidrā. 

svapnanidrayutav ādyau prajnas tv asvapnanidrayā 

na nidram naiva ca svapnam turye pasyanti niscitah. 

The first two, visva and taijasa, are afflicted with dream and sleep; prājña is afflicted with 


sleep alone, sleep without dream. But those who know truth for certain perceive in the 
Fourth neither sleep nor dream (GK 14). 


Svapna, a state of sleep with dreams, is made up of false images, or misperceptions, 
like perceiving a snake in a rope. Nidra, the state of deep sleep, is symbolised by 
darkness, which denotes the lack of perception. Gaudapada repeats the same 
ideas which are already present in the Upanisad, but uses different terminology. 
Instead of kāraņa - “cause” - he uses the word nidrā — “sleep” (deep), and instead 
of karya - “effect” he uses the word svapna - sleep (with dreams). 


anyathā grhuatah svapno nidrā tattvam ajanatah 

viparyāse tayoh ksīņe turiyam padam asnute. 

He who sees truth otherwise than it is, is a victim of dream; he who knows it not is lost 
in sleep. When the sleeper sheds off his sleep, a delusion, and the dreamer sheds off his 
dream, equally a delusion, then is attained the state of turiya, the Fourth (GK 15). 


Anyatha is a false recognition of something which is not present in the given 
place, like the act of recognising a snake in a rope. This type of cognitive error 
applies to both state of wakefulness and dreaming. Therefore, svapna denotes 
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both the dimension of visva and taijasa. Tattvam ajānata — “not recognising the 
true reality”; is a state of consciousness, or rather a kind of inability to capture 
reality, which occurs in the first three states. Viparyasa refers both to erroneous 
cognition and to the lack of proper cognition. 

All these three acts, three mechanisms: anyathā, tattvam ajānata, viparyāsa 
are burdened with error - avidyd, which, however, takes on different forms. 
Original ignorance is associated with the dimension of nidrā, and therefore it 
was previously specified by the term bija - “seed” - to indicate that deep sleep 
is the cause - kāraņa — of all potential cognitive errors. Svapna, in turn, is called 
the result because the erroneous perception is a result of the lack of recognition 
of reality. So deep sleep is the cause, and dream is the result. These three states 
are the three different states of the mind, which eventually settle on turīya. In the 
state of visva, consciousness is directed outwards, in taijasa inwards, and in the 
state of prdjfia it is the undifferentiated consciousness directed towards oneself, 
as shown by the phrase aham asmi. All three states are called baddha - "bound; 
“conditioned,” and yuta — covered, veiled by ignorance. 

The word asnute — “attains” — which appears in this kārikā, should be 
interpreted as in the earliest Upanisads, i.e. metaphorically. For there is no indi- 
cation that something new was attained that had not been owned before, but 
rather that one is recovering the state of turiya. For, as the prophets had repeat- 
edly said and the Advaita thinkers repeated after them, one cannot achieve 
something that is intrinsically one’s own essence. 

While comparing the 11th, 14th and 15th karika, we establish the following 
scheme: 

kāraņa = nidrā = tattvam ajanatah 

kārya = svapna = anyathā grhnatah. 


The cause is connected with the dimension of prājīta - the deep sleep symbolised 
by darkness. The power of ignorance - maya, avidyā - does not design the phe- 
nomena of reality; it only masks it, so in this state there is no recognition of 
reality. As a result of this ignorance, various mechanisms of cognitive errors ap- 
pear which falsely capture the given phenomena. These mechanisms function 
both in the state of wakefulness and in the state of sleep with dreams. Among 
others, it is due to the similarity of these processes that Gaudapada likens the 
state of wakefulness to the state of sleep. 

anādimāyayā supto yada jīvah prabudhyate 

ajam anidram asvapnam advaitam budhyate tadā. 
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He who lives, lives ever asleep under the spell of maya, the illusion beginningless. When 
[the spell is broken and] he comes to be awake, he perceives that which sleeps not, 
dreams not - the unborn, the nondual (GK 16). 


The term jīva denotes an individual soul; it is defined as supta - “dreaming” - 
and it is distinguished both in the states of visva and taijasa. Anadimaya - the 
beginningless māyā - has two functions: the lack of recognition and erroneous 
recognition. It is responsible for the emergence of all phenomena that are 
expressed in sentences: ^I am a father? "I am a son, “It is mine, “I am rich, "I 
feel joy" In his commentary, Sankara emphasises the great role of a teacher who, 
by pointing to the error, revealing the identity of atman and jiva, and uttering the 
tat tvàm asi, leads the student to a direct insight. The teacher shows what a pure 
subject is and that it is different from the nature of both cause and effect. Since 
turiya is anidrà and asvapna, it is also free from experiencing any phenomena, as 
well as from misunderstanding them. 

According to Gaudapada, ignorance conceals the true nature of reality and 
obscures it with unreal phenomena which it itself projects. Obscuring is more 
primary than projecting. Gaudapada equals these two mechanisms. Sankara, in 
turn, distinguishes the form of avidyā from maya. For him, as we know, avidyā 
is the overlapping of the unreal and the real, while maya is names - nāma - and 
forms - rüpa. Thus, avidyd are acts, while māyā is the content of those acts. 
Gaudapada, however, claims that they are indistinguishable in the state of deep 
sleep, which is why he fundamentally equals them. 

For the first time Gaudapada uses the term aja - unborn - to describe the 
state of turiya. This term is used in: Brhadaranyaka 4.4.20., 4.4.22., 4.4.24-25., 
Mundaka. 2.12., Kausitaki 1.2.18., 2.2.1., Bhagavadgita 2.21., 4.6., 7.25., 10.3. 


As just singular must one behold it - 
immeasurable and immovable. 
The self is spotless and beyond space, 
unborn, immense, immovable. 


Describing turiya as unborn - aya - causes the following problems. If turiya is 
unborn, unchanging, then it cannot enter the state of bhava - “becoming,” and 
therefore change, death and birth. If turiya is unborn and not subject to any 
changes, how can we talk about the creation of the world? How can anything 
arise from one if this One is absolutely unchanging? In fact, Gaudapada’s answer 
is that this cannot be logically explained. Also, the Upanisad claims it cannot 
be proved. But the lack of a logical explanation does not imply the denial of the 
empirical experience of the world. However, this world can only be accepted as 
present in experience, as an object, a phenomenon. 
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Based on how Gaudapada lists the various concepts of creation and rejects 
them as impossible to logically justify and reconcile with the theses of sruti, it 
can be assumed that the main challenge comes from the interpretation of two 
Upanisadic concepts: advaita and prapaītčopašama. The subsequent kārikā 
attempts to explain them. 


prapaūco yadi vidyeta nivarteta na sarisayah 

māyāmātram idam dvaitam paramarthatah. 

If world appearance were really there, it would, no doubt, cease to be. But this duality is 
a mere appearance; it is, in every truth, the nondual itself (GK 17.) 


The word vidyate comes from the root vid and is translated as: “there, where it 
is” and “if it exists.” If someone claims that the empirical world exists in reality, 
then the above thesis can be refuted by demonstrating that the state of turiya 
is the ultimate negation of any reality. However, Gaudapada does not refer to 
the two true dimensions of reality, but to the absolute reality - advaita - and 
he differentiates it from the reality superimposed, which may be compared to 
illusion. The world exists in the same way as the impression of a snake in a rope, 
but it remains only an impression - in reality the snake does not exist. If the 
statement of the sruti is true, that existence can only be attributed to the state of 
turiya, then reality described as prapafica must cease to manifest. And thus from 
the level of absolute truth - parāmārtha, the state of being does not exist. 


vikalpo vinivarteta kalpito yadi kenacit, 

upadešād ayam vādo jfiáte dvaitam na vidyate. 

False thoughts would indeed cease to be if someone really imagined them. For instruc- 
tion alone discourse is resorted to. Not that duality survives the dawn of wisdom 
(GK 18). 


Vikalpa is an image, which is, from the definitive perspective, an erroneous cog- 
nition. The expression ayam vada - “this type of sentence” - is used when the 
person explaining and the one to whom it is being explained are marked. In this 
way, the metaphorical character of the kārikās first sentence is indicated. 

Gaudapāda states that this which has a beginning must also have an end, and 
this in itself means that it is not real. The same applies to imaginary things. If 
something is perceived as imaginary, then upon recognising that it is only imag- 
inary, it disappears and ceases to be real. Various metaphors are used to explain 
this mechanism, although they cannot precisely describe it, but only indicate 
how the truth regarding the unreal status of images can be personally experi- 
enced. The word kenacit — "somebody; “anybody” - may refer not only to the 
individual soul - jiva - but also to ĪSvara. 
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True cognition belongs only to the state of turiya, while erroneous cognition 
is typical for the dimension of praparica. The same applies to the language. And 
here the problem arises: how could this which is unreal lead to what is real? For 
this purpose, Advaita usually applies the method of doubt, negation and gradual 
rejection of what is not absolute reality. At this point, Gaudapada evokes the suc- 
cessive stanzas of the Māņdūkya Upanishad. These verses not only explain the 
successive states of consciousness (like the previous ones), but also point to the 
procedure of how to realise the truth. Let us pay attention to the approach, in this 
context, towards the language. 

soyam ātmādhyaksaram onkarodhimatram; 

pada mātrā matras ca pada akāra ukāro makāra iti. 

When considered in terms of a word, its name, this self verily is aum. The word has let- 


ters for its constituents [as the self has quarters]. The letters verily are the quarters of the 
self; the quarters verily are the letters. The letters are a, u, m. (Màndükya 8). 


In the previous stanza of the kārikā it was said that the word, the statement is a 
metaphor which indicates and facilitates the recognition of truth in the personal 
experience. It is a description of the given reality with basic words. However, the 
absolute reality, as sruti has it and as Gaudapada emphasises in his commentary, 
cannot limit itself to words only. 


jāgaritasthāno vaisvanaro'karah prathamā matrapter 

ādimattvād vāpnoti ha vai sarvān kāmān ādīs ca bhavati ya eva veda. 

Vaišvānara, whose sphere is the waking state, is the letter a, the first guarter, either 
because it pervades the world as a pervades the entire speech or because it is the first. He 
who knows this obtains, verily, all desires and becomes, verily, the first. (Mandikya 9). 


It is not a metaphor here that everything is penetrated by the vowel a. Sanskrit 
is a semisyllabic language and each syllable contains a short a. Therefore, a 
permeates the entire alphabet. A is identified with vaišvanāra. Vaišvanāra can 
be understood as the first, because from that level the entire soteriological pro- 
cedure begins. 

If, however, we refer to the orthodox Brahmanical belief constructed in the 
Brahmanas, regarding the world-creating powers of the word, we will notice that 
the sound a permeates the entire universe. A is also the first letter of the alphabet, 
and the utterance of a initiates the process of naming and hence presenting the 
world. A seems to be the first impulse for the emergence of the realm of being. 
Similar role, in various images to which sruti refers, is performed by desire - 
kama. Kama is understood here as the most basic cosmogonic factor responsible 
for the manifestation of the world. 
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In his commentary on the work of Sankara, Gambhirananda explains that 
atman in its “gross” (“gross material”) individual body is identical to ātman in 
its “gross” cosmic body called vaisvanara or virāj. Similarly, taijasa is identical to 
hiranyagarbha, and prajna to avyakta. In fact they are one, the difference is only 
in the sphere of manifestation. 


svapnasthānas taijasa ukāro dvitiya mātrotkarsād ubhayatvād votkarsati ha vai jfiana- 
santatim samānaš ca bhavati nasyabrahmavit kule bhavati ya eva veda. 

Taijasa, whose sphere is dream, is the second letter u, because it is exalted and because 
it is intermediate. He who knows this, swells the current of jñāna, knowledge that is 
abiding in the object, and becomes equal to all. No a-brahmavit, non-knower of the 
absolute, is ever born in his family. (Màndükya 10). 


Similarly to taijasa surpassing visva, u surpasses a. And just as taijasa forms the 
sphere between visva and prājña, the same way in the word aum u lies between a 
and m. It is a central position, therefore a position of balance. 


susuptasthānaļ prajno makāras trtiyà mātrā miter apiter và minoti ha và idam sarvam 
apitis ca bhavati ya evam veda. 

Prajfia, whose sphere is sleep, is m, the third letter of aum, either through the root miti, 
measuring, or through apiti, absorption. He who knows this, measures this all and 
absorbs this all. (Màndükya 11). 


» cc » « 


The Sanskrit word for “measuring,” “measure; “construct” stems from the root 
mā, the same which the word māyā comes from. On the one hand, māyā is 
responsible for measuring, structuring the world. On the other hand, in the state 
of prājūa, the activity of projecting phenomena disappears. Still, the interpreta- 
tion of this stanza is purely linguistic and concerns meditative practice. When 
the aum mantra is repeated in meditation, the earlier sounds permeate the m 
and merge into one sound with it. As later descriptions of this kind of yogic 
procedure demonstrate, kundalini reaches the trikuti point, the region above the 
sixth cakra - ajfidcakra. One then enters a state of not uttering, of lack of words, 
a state of silence. Now, Gaudapāda will interpret the above three stanzas of the 
Upanisad. 

visvasyatvavivaksayam ādisāmānyam utkatam, 

matrasampratipattau syad āptisāmānyam eva ca. 


That visva comes first [among the three states] and also a [among the three letters 
of aum] is reason enough why one would speak of the two in terms of identity. In 
the cognition of the letter [the cognition that visva is the letter a] will be implicit 
the cognition that visva is all-pervasive. This similarity between visva and a is 
also evident enough (GK 19.) 
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This kārikā speaks both about the vision, and inference. The word sāmānya 


» cc 


means “identity, “sameness.” 


taijasasyotvavijfiana utkarso dršyate sphutam, 

matrasampratipattau syad ubhayatvam tathavidham. 

When taijasa is known as u, its exaltation is quite in evidence. In the cognition of the 
letter is also quite in evidence its twofoldness (GK 20.) 


The previous stanza spoke about recognising identity between macrocosm and 
its respective sound in meditation. It mentioned that one desires to announce 
its identity, by expressing it in words. Taijasa regards a subtler meditative state, 
therefore there is no expression in words here, no verbalisation; it is an act of 
seeing and recognising. Taijasa is permeated by visva, just the way m is perme- 
ated by a + u, therefore one may say it is in the middle and it is twofold. There 
are no more disadvantages related to the empirical experience here. It is a state of 
exaltation, splendour, ecstasy. A state of udgitha, where the human and the world 
permeate nāda, the sacred word. 

makārabhāve prájfiasya mānasāmānyam utkatam, 

matrasampratipattau tu layasamanyam eva ca. 

The similarity of prājña and m as measures is one determining factor in thinking pràjfia 

as m. This is evident enough. And in cognising the letter [in cognising prājūa as the 

mute into which the vowel sounds a and u come to get absorbed] is in evidence their 

similarity as absorbers (GK 21.) 

trisu dhāmasu yat tulyam sāmānyam vetti niscitah, 

sa püjyali sarvabhūtānām vandyaš caiva mahamunih. 

Great sage is he, venerable and adorable by all that have come to be, who knows for cer- 

tain what is common to these states three and what is similar (GK 22). 


The similarities between the given quarters (pada) of atman-brahman and the 
given sounds of the ultimately soundless Aum were described and explained in 
the previous kārikās. Here, additionally, a very clear parallel of the transforma- 
tion of reality through meditation is indicated. 


akāro nayate vivat ukdras capi taijasam, 

makāraš ca punah prajnam nāmātre vidyate gatih. 

A will lead him to visva, to taijasa will lead him u. And to prajfia will lead him m. To the 
not-lettered [Fourth] no going is there, no reaching (GK 23.) 


It seems that the sound m, which - according to the text — is permeated by all 
others, is in the cosmological order a primary, seed (bija) mantra, which in turn 
is the source of manifestation and being for the empirical world. The second 
part of the kārikā presents a very important thesis of Advaita. The first three 
states have both the beginning and the end, and therefore some structures can 
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be distinguished, together with the mechanisms describing and organising them. 
That is why we may indicate certain procedures, which lead to the transforma- 
tion of phenomena functioning within a given limited dimension. In this sense, 
we can, for example, speak about yoga as a procedure of transforming conscious- 
ness, and define which actions limit the functions of the gross body, which con- 
cern those of the subtle body, and which deal with the internal organ itself - citta. 
Accordingly, only in that sense may we talk about achieving particular goals with 
the use of suitable means. At the same time, however, turiya is unlimited, all- 
pervasive, with no beginning and no end, and therefore it cannot come into exis- 
tence nor cease to exist, because it is pure existence itself. And this is why there is 
no path leading to it. Because how can one reach something that always existed? 


amātraš caturthovyavaharyah prapaficopasamah šivodvaita evam onkara 

ātmaiva sarivisaty ātmanātmānam ya evam veda. 

The not-lettered aum is turiya, the fourth one, the inarticulable, the coming to rest of 
world-appearance, the benign and nondual. Thus aum is the self itself. Through the self 
itself shall he enter the self who knows this. (Mandtkya 12). 


This stanza repeats many expressions from the seventh stanza. It keeps mostly 
those formulations which regard the description of introspective experience. The 
term avyavahārya - “unverifiable” — refers to the description beyond the empir- 
ical relations formulated in the categories of nāmarūpa. In this context, the term 
prapaficopasama — "cessation of becoming" - describes the experience of the 
discontinuation of being, i.e. the final exit from the level of bhava into pure exis- 
tence - sat. We notice here an indication of a complete change of cognitive per- 
spective. There are no more returns to the earlier states. If we adopt the concept 
of “liberated life" — jivanmükta — then having experienced the state of turiya, the 
yogi always considers all other states of consciousness as not entirely real. This 
kind of cognition is momentary, just like after a long period of confusion we 
momentarily recognise the object as rope rather than a serpent. Although for a 
bystander reality remains unchanged, the one who recognises reality for what it 
is, will see it differently. For the one who saw the truth, nothing could ever look 
the same way as it did before this experience. 

oükàraim pādašo vidyat pada mātrā na sarisayah, 

onkaram padaso jūātvā na kiūcid api cintayet. 

Aum should be known quarter by quarter, for no doubt is there that quarters are the let- 


ters and the letters the quarters. And having known aum quarter by quarter, let not man 
think of anything whatever (GK 24). 


The word pada literally means foot. It refers both to a physical foot, as well as to 
a foot used as a measure. In the latter case it means one fourth, a quarter. It is a 
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very common term used in metric measures; in this case it means a specific verse 
or line in a regular stanza. The ambiguity of this term is evident in the discussed 
kārikā. Individual pādas refer both to the subsequent states, as well as the suc- 
cessive sounds. Also, a very detailed, meticulous analysis is given here. The last 
sentence clearly underlines that, as a result of absolute recognition, everything 
is recognised. Why ponder and analyse specific phenomena of reality when its 
absolute dimension is fully recognised? 


yufijita praņave cetah praņavo brahmanirbhayam, 

pranave nityayuktasya na bhayam vidyate kvacit. 

Let man mingle his mind with the roaring thunder, with the reverberating aum that is 
Brahman the fearless itself. For him who lives ever intent on the thunder there shall be 
no fear anywhere (GK 25.) 


» « » ce 


We encounter the terms stemming from the root yuj (“to yoke,’ “to tame,” “to 
restrain; “to harmonise”) twice here; it is from this root, of course, that the word 
yoga comes, the name of the meditative procedure aimed at the ultimate trans- 
formation of consciousness and attainment of liberation. This kārikā refers to 
technically understood yogic procedure. The mind - the broadly understood 
intellectual realm, which we may also call empirical consciousness (cetas) — 
is supposed to reach the state where it becomes equally undistracted and 
harmonised (yukta), just as the syllable aum after the specific sounds become 
indistinguishable. We can notice here the parallelism of the simultaneous trans- 
formation of the subject, the object and the tools of cognition. In parallel, all the 
components of the cognitive act reach increasingly subtle levels, becoming more 
and more homogenous and non-differentiated. 

Interestingly, the word bhaya - "fear" - appears in this kārikā. As the analysis 
of numerous šruti texts show us (e.g. Brhadaranyaka, Taittirīya 2.9.), fear appears 
to be the primary equipment of any existential being. We will elaborate on this 
subject in the chapter dedicated to manas. 


pranavo hy aparam brahma pranavas ca parah smrtah, 

ap ūrvonadtaro bahyonaparah pranavovyayah. 

The thundering word is lower Brahman, the thundering word they remember as the 
supreme Brahman. The thunder has no before, no after, neither inside [or the other] nor 
outside; the Thunder is undecaying, is immortal (GK 26.) 


Considering these are the words of Gaudapada, the founder of Advaita, the 
total non-duality, this kārikā poses basic problems of interpretation. In order to 
explain this in more detail, let us quote two passages from the Upanisads: 
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When one sees him - 

both the high and the low; 
The knot of one's heart is cut, 
all doubts are dispelled; 

and his works come to an end. 


There are two brahmans to be named: sound and the soundless. The soundless is 
revealed through sound. The sound is OM. By it one goes out upward and finds 
cessation in the soundless. This is the bourn, this is immortality, this is union and 
also ultimate bliss. 

Sruti uses beautiful, metaphorical language. Both the old Mundaka and the 
significantly younger Maitri describe the state of ultimate emancipation. In the 
Mundaka, the real insight occurs when one perceives the final nature of reality, 
both in the higher, absolute and nirguņic dimension - para - as well as in its 
represented, lower form - apara. Admittedly, one dimension is seemingly valued 
higher, since it is called para, although it does not mean the represented reality is 
strongly debased. In the Maitri Upanisad, there is already a clear valuation; sim- 
ilarly for Gaudapada. The absolute dimension is attributed only to the absolute 
reality, which is beyond any judgement, beyond the word - asabda. However, the 
difference between the Maitri Upanisad and Gaudapādas text should be men- 
tioned here. The Upanisad speaks about the path leading to liberation, i.e. about 
achieving a goal, about a process. This path is symbolised by meditation with 
the use of the OM mantra. Gaudapada on the other hand, claims that we cannot 
talk about a path, since one cannot attain whatever one is in one's essence. Maitri 
however, is much closer to the interpretation of Gaudapada. Although the latter 
claims that there is no path leading to Advaita, he also calls the highest state 
pranava or OM. 

But already the second line of the kārikā, referring to the description of 
the higher, absolute dimension, is in line with the spirit of the entire text. The 


» ca 


attributes typical to Advaita are named, e.g. apūrva - “without a cause, “not pre- 
ceded by anything” avyaya - “indestructible,” “remaining constantly the same 
within its realm? anapara - “without this which comes later” meaning “pro- 
ducing no results.” The expressions apūrva and anapara suggest that the con- 
cept of vivarta (“superimposition”) is presented here, and not the concept of 
parinama - the real transformation. Only in case of the real transformation may 
we determine the relation between two dimensions in the categories of cause 
and effect. And as we saw in case of the previous kārikās, Gaudapada claims that 
the nature of the cause and effect relations cannot be coherently and logically 
explained. Therefore, we do not refer to parinama but vivarta — an erroneous 


superimposition of the objective reality over the subjective one. Let us now look 
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at the subsequent definitions of the turiya state. Anantara - “without this which 
is within,” “not directed inwards”; abāhya - “without this which is external? “not 
directed outwards.” Both descriptions appear also in the Upanisad. We may ana- 
lyse whether they correspond to the concepts of immanence and transcendence 
in the European philosophical systems. Such an interpretation might be cor- 
roborated by the descriptions of the state of prajfia, where Isvara is supposed 
to be both external, beyond the souls or jivas i.e. transcendent to them, and all- 
pervasive when it comes to creatures and phenomena of reality, i.e. immanent to 
them. The turiya state, however, transcends prājña — and that also in - as we may 


say - both the categories of transcendence and immanence. 


sarvasya pranavo hy ādir madhyam antastathaiva ca, 

evam hi pranavam jūātvā vyasnute tadanantaram. 

The roaring thunder is the beginning of all, the middle of all and the end of all. The very 
moment he knows thus that roar, that thunder, man verily attains that, becomes that 
roar, that thunder (GK 27.) 


A certain contradiction occurs here between this and the previous kārikā. The 
27th karika summed up the entire concept of the earlier argument claiming that 
the pranava involves the empirical level, whose reality only continues to be until 
it is recognised, i.e. until it is negated by the recognition of the absolute reality. 
This passage, change of perspective is momentary. Upon it, the yogi becomes 
everything; therefore, there are no longer any parts, directions, sides, causes nor 
effects which point to fragmentation and relations. However, when we return to 
the previous kārikā, it indicates that there is no ontological dualism between the 
absolute and empirical level. 


pranavam hisvaram vidyāt sarvasyahrdi samsthitam, 

sarva-vyapinam-onkaram matvā dhiro na ocali. 

Praņava verily is the Lord residing in every heart. Let man know this. When the wise 
man knows the all reverberate with aum, he will have left all his grieving far behind 
(GK 28.) 


We have to remember that the heart - hrdāya — is the abode of not only cogni- 
tive, but also sensual and emotional acts. The basic functions of such understood 
cognitive apparatus are memory and perception. 


amātronanta-mātras ca dvaitasyopasamah śivah, 

oitkāro vidito yena sa munir nataro janah. 

That man alone is a muni, a sage, and no one else, who knows the not-lettered aum, the 
infinite lettered aum, that cessation of duality, that auspicious (GK 29.) 
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Orn may be experienced as a syllable in which we can distinguish certain sounds, 
but also as only one sound. The state of turiya is symbolised by Om experienced 
homogeneously, not measured by the sounds represented by letters. In this very 
nirgunic stanza, a positive term appears: siva — auspiciousness. Yet again, the text 
presents the idea that despite the fact that this reality exceeds all categories - 
here described as exceeding all measures (amātra) — it is not a state of noth- 
ingness. Achieving this state is possible for a sage. In the text, the word used is 
muni - "the taciturn? Muni is a sage who discovered the truth about reality by 
himself and did not adopt it from the scriptures. Whatever is silence, not uttered 
in words, is beyond measure - amātra. And this is the message of Advaita: a 
liberating insight is attained as a result of personally accomplished knowledge. 


5. Atman - the absolute being as the source 
and principle of reality 


The concept of átman is central to classical Indian thought. It was formed during 
the entire codification period of the Upanisad canon. The word already appears 
in the earlier layers of sruti, and therefore the understanding of the term is not 
entirely clear. It is usually assumed that it is a derivative from the root an - “to 
breathe; in which case ātman would mean “that which breathes.” From the same 
core also comes the word prāņa - life-giving breath, the principle of life.“ It was 
precisely because dtman means "that which breathes,’ the term began to be ap- 
plied to the breathing soul, the individual soul and, universally, the spirit. Ātman 
in its singular form is as a reflexive pronoun for all three persons and all three 
grammatical genders, and it seems that it is the primary meaning of the word. 
At first a reflexive pronoun, it was later made abstract and — as we would like to 
present it - began to denote ones own soul, and subsequently the soul in gen- 
eral, in order to finally indicate the principle of reality in its subjective aspect, to 
designate the principle of subjectivity. In his commentary on Katha 4.1., Sankara 
quotes the etymology of the word ātman presented in the Liga Purāņa. It refers 
to atman as all permeating - ā-pnoti, all absorbing - ā-datte, experiencing the 
objects of this world — atti, and always existing — san-tataļi.*! We can actually 
say that the very concept of dtman and the explanation of what dimension - or 
dimensions - of reality it designates is the main topic of the Upanisads. Therefore, 
in this chapter we will not analyse all the passages in which this word appears, 
as it would imply commenting on the entire canon, but only selected contexts 
allowing us to show how the concept was formed. 

The term ātman designates the principium of reality - both its source and 
its principle - mainly in the universal, but also in the individual aspect. In the 
classical texts of the Vedanta, these two aspects are distinguished — in this case 
átman designates that which is universal, while what is individual is usually con- 
veyed by the term jiva. The latter is a technical term commonly used in the lit- 
erature of later darsanas; in the Upanisadic canon we encounter it only a few 


40 Itis grammatically possible to assume it is a derivative from at - “to move, followed by 
the suffix man, meaning: “having a feature determined by the root,” in this case, ātman 
would mean "that which has movement, which is active? 

41 Liüga Purāņa 1.70.69, quoted after: Som Raj Gupta, The Word Speaks to the Faustian 
Man, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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times. Upanisadic texts use a number of different terms denoting the subject, 
often compounds defining the concept ofātman to indicate its various functions, 
already operating at the level of presented reality. 

In the oldest layers of sruti the concepts of dtman and prāņa overlap. In the 
period of the Brahmanas, attempts were made to find relations between indi- 
vidual elements of the macro- and microcosm. For example, the relations 
between the sun and the eye or between wind and breath were pointed out. The 
sun was understood as a symbol of luminous, fiery elements. So one element, 
for example the sun, was enough to encompass all the elements of a given class. 
Such an element, which indicated both itself and other elements belonging to the 
class, was called bandhu. After the relationships between the individual elem- 
ents of the macro- and microcosm were established, a concept broad enough 
in scope, with broad enough bandhu was sought, that it could encompass, for 
example, the functions of all the senses. In this sense, prāņa - the life-giving 
breath - was first indicated as a condition for the functioning of all the senses, to 
later show that even prāņa is conditioned by a still more fundamental principle. 
This principle began to be called ātman, sometimes with an additional defini- 
tion. In the Upanisads the description of this process appears in several places; 
let us quote one of these passages, the most concise one: 


Once these deities, each arguing for its own pre-eminence, departed from this body. 
When that happened, the body lay there like a log, without breathing, and withered. 
Then speech entered the body, but, although it spoke with its speech, it still remained 
there lying prostrate. 

After that, sight entered the body, but, although it spoke with its speech and saw with its 
sight, it still remained there lying prostrate. 

After that, hearing entered the body, but, although it spoke with its speech, saw with its 
sight, and heard with its hearing, it still remained there lying prostrate. 

After that, the mind entered the body, but, although it spoke with its speech, saw with 
its sight, heard with its hearing, and thought with its mind, it still remained there lying 
prostrate. 

Finally, the breath entered the body, and straightway it got up. 

After all these deities had recognized the pre-eminence of breath and united them- 
selves with that very breath, which is the selfconsisting of intelligence, they all departed 
together from this body, and, entering the wind and with space as their self (atman) 
went to heaven. 

In exactly the same way, a person who knows this, after he has recognized the preem- 
inence of breath and united himself with that very breath, which is the self-consisting 
of intelligence, departs from this body accompanied by all these, and, entering the 
wind and with space as their self, goes to heaven. He goes to where these gods are. And 
because these gods are immortal, upon reaching there a man who knows this becomes 
immortal. (Kausitaki 2.13.) 
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This passage not only indicates the advantage of prāņa over the other senses - 
deities - but also emphasises that its importance is attributed to it actually being 
an dtman of wisdom; prāņa is prajfiatman. We can see here a clear transition 
from the ritualistically oriented era of the Brahmanas, where the main emphasis 
was placed on the descriptions of the mechanisms according to which the world 
functions, to the fundamental message of the Upanisads in which the knowledge 
of these mechanisms becomes the most important. Therefore the main char- 
acteristic of atman is prajna - wisdom. In many places of the Upanisads, it is 
explicitly said that the entire reality emerges from ātman, including of course the 
life-giving breath as the core of a living being: 


The lifebreath here arises from the self (ātman). 
As this shadow here, upon a man, 

So this mind is stretched upon lifebreath; 

And it enters by a path created by the mind? 


Let us focus on the rituals for a while. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.3.1-28), 
we find a parable on how the deities (deva) and demons (asura) fight for control 
over the world. The deities decide to defeat their opponents with a ritual chant — 
udgitha. 'They call upon each sense in turn to worship them with a chant. But 
these activities are constantly interrupted by demons who do not allow this ritual 
to reach its full perfection. After speech, smell, the eyes, the ears, sight and the 
mind fail, breath comes into play and precisely because it knows how to act, it 
defeats the demons. This knowledge is the knowledge of ātman: “When someone 
knows this, he himself will prosper, while a rival who hates him will come to 
ruin? Many passages of sruti point to the difference between the ritualism of the 
Brahmanas and the knowledge of the Upanisads. The Brahmanical priests, while 
performing sacrificial ceremonies, focused on certain parts of reality, without 
seeing its entirety and the principle that determines it. The condition and the 
source of everything turns out to be dtman. In the Chandogya Upanisad (5.11- 
24) we find another story of the great Brahmanical priests arriving at A$vapati 
Kaikeya, asking for an explanation of the nature of ātman and brahman. They 
ask: ko na ātmā kim brahma - “who is our ātman, what is brahman?” Having 
completed all the formal ceremonies of accepting them as students, A$vapati 
asks each of them what they worship as ātman. The answers include: the sky, sun, 
wind, waters and earth. After hearing all the explanations, Asvapati clarifies that 


42 Prasna Up. 3.3.: ātmana esa prāņo jāyate, yathaisā puruse chāyaitasminn etad ātatam 
manokrtenāyaty asmin šarīre. 
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each of them worships only part of reality without realising that in this way they 
adore the pan-reality called ātman vaisvanara - “atman common to all” What 
is crucial to this story is that even if one performs certain activities in a correct 
manner, but one does not know their full meaning, they do not bring all the ex- 
pected results. 


If someone were to offer the daily fire sacrifice without knowing this, it would be as if 
he had removed the burning embers and made his offering on the ashes. If, on the other 
hand, someone were to offer the daily fire sacrifice with this knowledge, that offering of 
his is made within all the worlds, all the beings, and all the selves. 

When someone offers the daily fire sacrifice with this knowledge, all the bad things in 
him are burnt up like the tip of a reed stuck into a fire.? 


This passage not only points to the importance of knowledge, but also emphasises 
the individual responsibility of the one who performs a given activity, even if it is 
set ina ritualistic context. The general principle of sacrifices during the Brāhmaņa 
period was that only Brahmin priests could perform them. Representatives of 
other varna, especially the Ksatriya who were obliged to carry out ritual acts, had 
to delegate them to those entitled to perform them. Therefore, in addition to the 
person(s) performing the sacrificial ceremony, the patron also played an active 
role in it. A properly celebrated Vedic sacrifice was sukrta when it was an exact 
replica of the original ritual. The merit of such a sacrifice was not earned by the 
sacrificer, but by the person in whose intention it was performed. It was therefore 
a kind of transfer of merit, and no strict individual responsibility for the good 
or bad performance of a given activity was recognised. During the Upanisadic 
period, the situation began to change. The subject is defined, it is ātman, who, 
acting intentionally, receives a reward or punishment for his actions. And then 
everyone who performs a given action while knowing its meaning, performs it 
properly. The priest sacrificer is expected not only to have the knowledge and skill 
to execute the ritual in detail, but also the understanding of its secret meaning: 


43 Chandogya Up. 5.24: sa ya idam avidvan agnihotram juhoti yathangaran apohya 
bhasmani juhuyāt tadrk tat syāt. 


atha ya etodevam vidvan agnihotram juhoti tasya sarvesu lokesu sarvesu bhūtesu sarvesv 
atmasu hutam bhavati. 


tad yathesīkātūlam agnau protam pradūyetaivam hāsya sarve papmanah pradūyante 
ya etad evam vidvan agninahotram juhoti. 
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An Udgatr priest who has this knowledge is able to procure by his singing whatever 
he desires, either for himself or for the patron of the sacrifice. Now this is true world 
conquest.“ 


This broadening of the meaning and operation of the Vedic sacrifice, which can 
be observed in successive layers of the sruti texts, is confirmed by one of the 
latest Upanisads of the canon - Maitri. The perfect Vedic sacrifice - sukrta - 
becomes complete and flawless when it is known that the condition of every- 
thing, including the ritual, is atman. 


The fire-building of the ancients was a sacrifice of brahman; so, after building the fires, 
the patron of the sacrifice should meditate on the self. Then the sacrifice becomes full 
and complete. Who is the one that should be meditated upon? The one called “breath.” 


The formation of the idea of ātman generally consisted of two levels. One of 
them pointed to ātman as the source and principle of everything, including the 
understanding of the objective aspect of reality; then the term is actually fully 
interchangeable with the term brahman. 


As a spider sends forth its thread, and as tiny sparks spring forth from a fire, so indeed 
do all the vital functions (prāņa), all the worlds, all the gods, and all beings spring from 
this self (ātman).** 


The understanding of ātman as a universal principle has been, from the time of 
the Upanisads, completely self-evident in all of the Brahmanical thought, and 
the passages of the Upanisads that define it as such do not reguire additional 
commentary. Much more ambiguity is present in those passages which focus on 
ātmanas the principle of subjectivity. And here the problem of how to distinguish 
the very principle of subjectivity from the individual experiential subject arises. 
However, one may also ask how a transition is made from the term ātman being 
treated primarily as a pronoun, to its indication of the universal principle of sub- 
jectivity. In a very pictorial way, this transition is shown by a beautiful parable 
found in the Chāndogya Upanisad. We will analyse a longer fragment in more 


44 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.3.28: sa esa evamvid udgātātmane và yajamānāya và yam kamam 
kamayate tam āgāyati. 

45 Maitri Up. 1.1.: brahma-yajfio và esa yat pūrvesām cayanam, tasmād yajamānas citvaitān 
agnin ātmānam abhidhyāyet, sa pirnah khalu và addhāvikalaļ sampadyate yajfiah, kah 
so bhidhyeyo'yam yah pranakhyah. 

46 Brhadaranyaka Up. 2.1.20: sa yathorņanābhistantunoccaret yathāgneļ ksudrā 
visphulingà vyuccaranti evamevāsmādātmanaļ sarve prāņāh sarve lokah sarve devah 
sarvāņi bhūtāni vyuccaranti. 
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detail in the further part of this chapter. Apart from examining the very concept 
of ātman, we would like to draw your attention to the method of describing and 
approaching the principle of reality, which was used by the Upanisadic bard. The 
procedure of rejecting the external dimensions of reality, designated by the same 
term - ātman, to reach the level conditioning everything else, in some aspects 
resembles the phenomenological method. Of course, Husserl himself would be 
outraged at such a statement, but certain comparisons may well be justified, as 
we will attempt to demonstrate. 

However, when making such comparisons one should also point out the 
difference between the Upanisads and the works of Husserl. First of all, they 
are based on a radically different main methodological assumption. According 
to Husserl, one approaches consciousness as a phenomenological residuum 
without defining the point of arrival; at the beginning of the journey its desti- 
nation is not defined. At the same time in the Chandogya Upanisad, it is Indra, 
led by Prajapati, who possesses all the knowledge on the subject, that reaches the 
dimension of primary reality, because it was Prajapati who provided the defini- 
tion of the reality that really exists. While Husserl calls for examination without 
any preliminary assumptions, in the Upanisads, as well as in all the Brahmanical 
darsana, and especially in Advaita, this assumption, namely the existence of only 
sat, pure consciousness, is adopted openly: the point of arrival is clearly defined 
at the very beginning of the process and determines the entire examination pro- 
cess. Despite these differences, however, there is a great similarity in the very 
method of examining phenomena experienced by consciousness. 

To begin with, let us just outline in a few words the context ofthe conversation 
we are discussing. The lord of all creatures - Prajapati - described the highest 
reality, which is the source of the entire universe and the goal of all human 
aspirations and actions: 


"Ihe self (atman) that is free from evils, free from old age and death, free from sorrow, 
free from hunger and thirst; the self whose desires and intentions are real - that is the 
self that you should try to discover, that is the self that you should seek to perceive. 
When someone discovers that self and perceives it, he obtains all the worlds, and all his 
desires are fulfilled? So said Prajapati.”” 


Everyone heard these words, therefore both gods and demons, still fighting for 
the primacy over the world, sent their representatives to be taught by Prajapati. 


47 Chandogya Up. 8.7.1.: ya ātmāpahatapāpmā vijaro vimrtyur visoko vijighatso pipāsah 
satyakdmah satyasamkalpah sonvestvyal sa vijajfiasitavyal. sa sarvams ca lokān āpnoti 
sarvāņs ca kāmān yas tam ātmānam anuvidya vijānātīti ha prajāpatir uvāca. 
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Here the text takes the form of a mythical story. The audience was intrigued 
by the part of the speech that dealt with the possibility of defeating the oppo- 
nent, and thus ruling the world. Therefore, Indra, the envoy of the gods, and 
Virocana, the representative of the demons, lived in their master’s house for 
thirty-two years, expecting to be taught. When the initial stage of learning was 
over, Prajapati gave the first explanation. It satisfied Virocana, but Indra, initially 
pleased, immediately returned asking for a more detailed explanation. After 
another thirty-two years, the situation repeated, and he returned to stay for the 
next thirty-two years. The next time, however, the envoy of the gods spent only 
five years with Prajapati and finally received in-depth instruction. 

As we are about to present, more important than the theoretical knowledge 
that Indra received after 101 years of learning is the description of the path, 
the methods that lead to acquiring knowledge and its personal experience. For 
Prajapati, in his “announcement,” described what is gained through the knowl- 
edge itself, but did not publicly announce how to obtain it. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the initial definition of reality which, 
according to Prajapati, should be the goal of every individual? Atman is defined 
here as pure consciousness. As we learn from the analysis of the above text and 
other passages of the Upanisads, atman-brahman is not only described as a con- 
scious being, but is pure consciousness. Consciousness, as pure subjectivity — 
atman — is also a pure, self-contained, authentic being - brahman. Therefore, it 
is the basis of that which recognises, as well as the basis of that which is being 
recognised. Here we will see how this reality manifests itself through succes- 
sive layers of consciousness. The first level of explanation of what ātman is was 
presented by Prajapati after the first thirty-two years of learning. 


“This person that one sees here in the eye - that is the self (atman); that is the immortal; 
that is the one free from fear; that is brahman. 

‘But then, sir, who is the one that’s seen here in the water and here in the mirror?’ 

‘Tt is the same one who is seen in all these surfaces; replied Prajāpati.'* 

‘Look at yourselves (ātman) in a pan of water. And let me know if there is anything you 
do not perceive about yourselves. So they looked into a pan of water. Prajapati asked 
them: What do you see?’ 

And they replied: ‘Sir, we see here our entire body (atman), a perfect likeness down to 
the very hairs of the body, down to the finger nails’ 


48 Chandogya Up. 8.7.4.: ya eso'ksiņi puruso drsyata esa ātmeti hovācaitad amrtam abhayam 
etad brahmety atha yoyam bhagavo'psu parikhyāyate yas cayam ddarse katama esa ity 
esa u evaisu sarvesvantesu parikhyāyata iti hovāca. 
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Prajapati told them then: ‘Adorn yourself beautifully, dress well, and spruce yourself up, 
and then look into a pan of water: Prajapati asked them: What do you see?’ 

And they replied: ‘Sir, as the two of us are beautifully adorned, well dressed, and all 
spruced up, in exactly the same way are these, sir, beautifully adorned, well dressed, and 
all spruced up. 

“That is the self (ātman); that is immortal; that is the one free from fear; that is brahman? 
Prajapati told them. And the two of them left with contented hearts.” 


The text is a play on words. The word ātman functions here both as a basic ele- 
ment of the microcosm and as a pronoun indicating “self” We also see here those 
uses of the term, which sometimes designate the psychophysical entirety of the 
cognitive subject, hence including his body. Furthermore, the word purusa works 
ambiguously. It means a man, in the common sense a male, as well as a basic cos- 
mogonic existence. As a result of purusa splitting (as the Vedic hymns teach us) 
and sacrificing himself to himself, the whole perceived world emerged. Referring 
to the ambiguity of these terms, Prajapati explains to his disciples that the atman 
they are looking for is themselves. Depending on whether they are beautifully 
adorned or not, their reflection (being themselves) will or will not be beauti- 
fully adorned. That which is reflected is the world, the empirical reality, which is 
primarily correlated with the states of wakefulness and perception through the 
senses. In his first teachings, Prajapati limits cognition to sensual cognition only. 
And a reflection understood in this way can be pleasant or unpleasant for the 
recipient.” This explanation satisfies Virocana, the representative of the demons, 


49 Chandogya Up. 8.8.1-3.: udašarāva ātmānam aveksya yad ātmano na vijānīthas tan me 
prabrütam iti tau hodasšarāveveksām cakráte tau ha prajāpatir uvāca kim pasyatha iti tau 
hocatuh sarvam evedam àvàm bhagava ātmānam pašyāva à lomabhyah à nakhebhyah 
pratirüpam iti. 


tau ha prajāpatir uvāca sádhvalankrtau | suvasanau suvasanāu — pariskrtau 
bhitvodasaraveveksetham iti tau ha sadhvalankrtau suvasanau pariskrtau 
bhūtvodašarāveveksām cakrāte tau ha prajāpatir uvaca kim pasyatha iti. 


tau hocatur yathaivedam àvàm bhagavah sádhvalankrtau suvasanau pariskrtau sva 
evam evemau bhagavah sadhvalankrtau suvasanau pariskrtàv ity esa ātmeti hovācaitad 
amrtam abhayam etad brahmeti tau ha sāntahrdayau pravavrajatuh. 

50 "The whole spatiotemporal world, which includes human being and the human Ego 
as subordinate single realities is, according to its sense, a merely intentional being, thus 
one has the merely secondary sense of a being for a consciousness. It is a being pos- 
ited by consciousness in its experiences which, of essential necessity, can be deter- 
mined and intuited only as something identical belonging to motivated multiplicities 
of appearances: beyond that it is nothing? E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure 
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but Indra, on his way home, notices some inaccuracies and challenges in such 
a description of the world. Can a reality such as ātman-brahman, by definition 
an unchanging, self-contained, pure consciousness, be true if its image can be so 
easily influenced by secondary factors such as external appearance? He decides 
to return to Prajapati. 

Indra clarifies that Prajapati’s explanation does not satisfy him because it does 
not correspond to his initial description of atman-brahman as an autonomous 
reality. It follows from the definition that the reality “autonomous in being” is an 
unchangeable reality, where all terms are immanent to its nature. Therefore, one 
should look for unconditioned reality, reducible only to itself. What we perceive, 
ourselves, our whole environment, that is, what we call the real world, can very 
easily be changing from one time to another. The reality given in experience, 
and that too in experience limited to sensory perception, depends on things as 
incidental as clothing, adornment or a different point of view. It cannot be ātman 
itself, pure consciousness, but some kind of equivalent of a particular kind of 
consciousness, a noema, if we wanted to use Husserls terminology. 

Such an approach suits Virocana, who symbolises not only the unaware, but 
also those who do not even strive to acquire true knowledge of reality. For him, 
what is presented to the consciousness, the phenomenon itself, grows to the rank 
of an autonomous being. And at the same time, without verifying the reality of 
this noema, he considers it the only real being. Indra approaches this problem 
differently. On the one hand, he does not settle the question of whether this par- 
ticular type of consciousness is real, and this question is suspended in a sense, or 
put in parentheses. Instead, he asks about the conditions of its manifestation. He 
seeks further and deeper. Two people approach the same situation with two dif- 
ferent attitudes. Virocana accepts as truth what he naturally, and “thoughtlessly? 
experiences. Indra begins with an analysis of the same experience, but after a 
while he reviews it critically and turns to absolute, pure consciousness.”! 


phenomenology and to a phenomenological philosophy, trans. F. Kersten, Vol. I, 11.49.93, 
p. 112. 

51 A peculiar kind of apprehending or experiencing, a peculiar kind of “apperception,” 
effects the production of this so-called “annexation,” this reification [Realisierung] of 
consciousness. Regardless of that whereof this apperception consists, or of what partic- 
ular kind of demonstration it may demand, this much is obvious: Consciousness itself, 
in these apperceptive involvements or in this psychophysical relationship to some- 
thing corporeal, loses none of its own essence and can take up into itself nothing alien 
to its essence; indeed, that would be a countersense. Corporeal being is essentially a 
being which appears, which becomes presented by virtue of sensuous adumbration. 
Consciousness is perceived as part of Nature [naturhaft apperzierte Bewufitsein], the 
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Indra noticed that Prajapati’s first explanation concerns only the image, the 
manifestation of an absolute being, and not itself, and therefore he returned 
for further teachings. After the next thirty-two years he received the following 
answer: 


“The one who goes happily about in a dream - that is the self; that is the immortal; that 
is the one free from fear; that is brahman.” 

Indra then left, his heart content. But even before he had reached the gods, he saw this 
danger: ‘It is true that this self does not become blind when this body becomes blind, 
or lame when the body becomes lame. This self is clearly unaffected by the faults of the 
body - it is not killed when this body is slain or rendered lame when this body becomes 
lame. Nevertheless, people do in a way kill it and chase after it; it does in a way expe- 


252 


rience unpleasant things; and in a way it even cries. I see nothing worthwhile in this: 


Indra, while searching for the fulfilment of ātman-brahman experience, keeps 
his gaze permanently fixed on the sphere of consciousness and examines what 
is immanent to consciousness. Firstly, he systematically analyses the nature of 
successive phenomena of consciousness. Then he contrasts the results of these 
analyses with the definition of ātman-brahman which he obtained at the very 
beginning from Prajapati. The second step in Chandogya seems like a modi- 
fication of the first. In dreams, the impressions come from consciousness, but 
they are mere traces of experience from a natural attitude and are analysed in 
a similar manner as before. In the “natural” attitude, we are dealing with acts 
that are alternately directed immanently, inwardly and transcendently, taking the 
form of “independent” figures. This distinction applies to the first two levels in 
Chandogya, although it is most obvious in the first instance. And from the initial 


stream of consciousness given as a stream of human or brute consciousness, naturally 
does not become, by means of that apperception, something which appears by virtue 
of adumbration” E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to a phe- 
nomenological philosophy, trans. F. Kersten, Vol. I, 11.53.104, p. 125; “Let us make clear 
to ourselves how consciousness, so to speak, can enter into the real world, how that 
which in itself is absolute can relinquish its immanence and take on the characteristic 
of transcendence.” E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to a phe- 
nomenological philosophy, Vol. I, 11.53.103, p. 124. 

52 Chandogya Up. 8 10.1-2.: ya esa svapne mahīyamānas caratyesa ātmeti hovācaitad 
amrtam abhayam etad brahmeti sa ha santahrdayah pravavrāja sa hāprāpyaiva devān 
etad bhayan dadarša tad yady apidam šarīram andham bhavaty anandhaļ sa bhavati 
yadi srāmam asramo naivaisosya dosena dusyati. 


na  vadhenásya hanyate ndsya srāmyeņa srāmo ghnanti tv evainan 
vicchādayantīvāpriyavetteva bhaty api roditīva naham atra bhogyam pasyamiti. 
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definition it follows that ultimately what is transcendent becomes immanent. 
Indra searches for a level of reality which would condition all activity, while re- 
maining unchanged. He returns once again and after another thirty-two years 
receives such explanation: 


"When one is fast asleep, totally collected and serene, and sees no dreams - that is the 
self; that is the immortal; that is the one free from fear; that is brahman? 

Indra then left, his heart content. But even before he had reached the gods, he saw this 
danger: But this self as just explained, you see, does not perceive itself fully as, “I am 


this"; it does not even know any of these beings here. It has become completely annihi- 


lated. I see nothing worthwhile in this? 


In his search for the experience of ātman-brahman, Indra penetrates the ever 
deeper layers of the absolute reality which manifests itself. Permeating deeper 
and deeper into the very essence of reality, he simultaneously reaches the essence 
of himself. The cognitive procedure understood in this way becomes a method 
of self-cognition. This results very clearly from the Upanisads, because precisely 
in these texts, for the first time in the Indian tradition, it is clearly shown that 
atman is after all “the self;” learning about ātman is learning about yourself, your 
deepest essence. By rejecting the subsequent levels of the world's manifestation, 
and this, after all, means the subsequent levels of the manifestation of conscious- 
ness, we reach the inside, our inner space. The Upanisads define it as the deepest 
space within the heart, this which is the most hidden and which allows every- 
thing to manifest itself. Consciousness exists in its own space; it establishes itself. 
According to the Upanisads, the nature of the ātman-brahman consciousness 
which is the basic element of both the macro- and the microcosm, is intention- 
ality. According to Husserl, it becomes an autonomous world with its own char- 
acteristics and qualities. If its nature is intentionality, then it must be directed 
either at the correlates of its own experience or at itself. And when we analyse 
consciousness in this way, then the third state about which we only know that it 
occurred and that the natural features of consciousness disappear within, seems 
to Indra to be nothing, emptiness. 

What could emptiness mean in this context? This is not the šūnyatā of the 
Buddhist Madhyamaka system, which is the ultimate way of judging reality, 


53 Chàndogya Up. 8. 11.1.: tad yatraitat suptah samastah samprasannah svapnam na 
vijānāty esa ātmeti hovācaitad amrtam abhayam etad brahmeti sa ha santahrdayah 
pravavraja sa haprapyaiva devan etad bhayam dadarsa naha khalv ayam evam sampraty 
ātmānam jānāty ayam aham asmīti no evemāni bhūtāni vināšam evāpīto bhavati nàham 
atra bhogyam pasyamiti. 
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since Indra does not remain at this level and by saying that he cannot find “any- 
thing good” in this state either, he returns to Prajapati. The third state, identi- 
fied here as the state of deep sleep, is only a memory of the fact that it occured. 
Having woken up, there is not much more to say about it other than it happened, 
that one slept well or badly, but it contains no impressions. Upon awakening, i.e. 
upon breaking this state, there is only the memory of the past. So, on the one 
hand, there is a strongly emphasised continuity of consciousness, but there is 
only an impression of the past. 

In the discussed Upanisad, there is a clear evaluation of the individual layers 
through which awareness is manifested. The first three, after Indra’s thor- 
ough examination of their essence, turn out to be “nothing good,” i.e. not self- 
contained, because they are conditioned at a deeper level. The deepest level is 
by its nature an eternal “now, an eternal, unconditioned present. Whereas the 
consciousness of the third level is intentionally directed only at the memory of 
this noema, and thus deprived of something, it is empty into the eternal pre- 
sent. It is a kind of a retention modification, and not an original presenting 
consciousness. 

Atman exists on every level, but sometimes it is “soiled” or “overshadowed” 
by its manifestations. Similarly, the “Self” seems to be constantly or even neces- 
sarily present.” The third state, though devoid of the “soiling” seems empty to 
Indra, which does not constitute its absolute value. Indra searches for a state in 
which the properties of an authentic existence are immanently vested. These are 
not supposed to be correlates of consciousness, manifesting themselves first as 
things and then as impressions and memories. 


54 “By this we do not mean to say that memorial consciousness has no competence of its 
own: only that it is not a “seeing” consciousness.” E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure 
phenomenology and to a phenomenological philosophy, Vol. I, IV.136.282, p. 326. 

55 "Instead, the Ego belongs to each coming and going mental process; its "regard” is 
directed “through” each actional cogito to the objective something” E. Husserl, Ideas 
pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to a phenomenological philosophy, Vol. I, 
11.57.109, p. 132. 

56 "In itself every mental process is a flux of becoming, is what it is in a generation 
originaliter of an invariant essential type; it is a continuous flow of retentions and 
protentions mediated by a flowing phase of originality itself in which there is conscious- 
ness of the living now of the mental process in contradistinction to its "before" and 
"after? E. Husserl, Ideas pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to a phenomenological 
philosophy, Vol. I, I11.78.149, p. 179. 
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For the fourth time Indra goes to Prajapati to experience this originality. This 
time, having studied for only five years, he receives the following explanation: 


“This body, Maghavan, is mortal; it is in the grip of death. So, it is the abode of this 
immortal and non-bodily self. One who has a body is in the grip of joy and sorrow, and 
there is no freedom from joy and sorrow for one who has a body. Joy and sorrow, how- 
ever, do not affect one who has no body. 

“The wind is without a body, and so are the rain-cloud, lightning and thunder. These are 
without bodies. Now, as these, after they rise up from the space up above and reach the 
highest light, emerge in their own true appearance, in the very same way, this deeply 
serene one, after he rises up from this body and reaches the highest light, emerges in his 
own true appearance. He is the highest person. He roams about there, laughing, playing 
and enjoying himself with women, carriages, or relatives, without remembering the ap- 
pendage that is this body.” 


Therefore, the fourth state of consciousness is presented by the discussed 
Upanisad in a positive way. Both in Chandogya and in the previously mentioned 
Māņdūkya, we find an analysis of the four states of consciousness and the cor- 
related states of reality. The difference between the texts of these two Upanisads 
actually refers to the definition of the fourth state, namely the state of turiya. 
Māņdūkyas interpretation is radically nirguņic, this trend being continued by 
Gaudapada and Sankara. In the text of Chandogya, there are terms defining 
the state of turiya that are also acceptable to the sagunic Vedanta schools. After 
all, it is described as not only unchangeable in its essence, eternal, immortal, 
full of luminous energy, and truthfulness, but also bliss.”* And we know that 


57 Chandogya Up. 8. 12.1-3: maghavan martyam và idam šarīram attam mrtyunā tad asyā 
mrtasyāšarīrasyātmanodhisthānam ātto vai sasarirah priyapriyabhyam na vai sasarirasya 
satah priyapriyayor apahatir asty asariram vāva santam na priyāpriye sprsatah. 


ašarīro vàyur abhayam Vidyut stanayitnur asarirdny enāni tad yathaitany amusmād 
ākāšāt samutthāya param jyotir upasampadya svena riipenabhinispadyante. 


evam evaisa samprasādosmāc charirat samsutthaya param jyotir upasampadya 
svena rūpeņābhinispadyate sa uttamah purusah sa tatra paryeti jaksat kridan ramamanah 
stribhir va yānair va jūātibhir va nopajanam smarann idam šarītam sa yathā prayogya 
Ācaraņe yukta evam evayam asmifi charire prāņo yuktah. 

58 “The realm of transcendental consciousness as the realm of what is, in a determined 
sense, “absolute” being, has been provided to us by the phenomenological reduction. 
It is the primal category of all being (or, in our terminology, the primal region), the 
one in which all other regions of being are rooted, to which, according to their essence, 
they are relative and on which they are therefore all essentially dependent.” E. Husserl, 
Ideas pertaining to a pure phenomenology and to a phenomenological philosophy, Vol. 
I, 111.76.142, p. 171. 
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the different understanding of the status of bliss - ānanada — was, among other 
things, the subject of debate among the Vedantins. In Chandogya, Indra searches 
for the reality through experience of which he is to achieve all the worlds and the 
fulfilment of all desires, that is, a state of bliss. By examining the successive layers 
of manifestation of reality, he reaches the very source. Such an understanding of 
the turiya state is consistent with the entire text of this Upanisad. 

On the basis of Chandogya we traced the formation of the term ātman. But 
we have also made a phenomenological study of the “object; of the designa- 
tion of this concept. We began our deliberations in this part of the chapter by 
formulating a definition, what is the purpose of our considerations and what 
descriptions are assigned to it by definition. These descriptions have brought us 
to the specifics of the object under examination. Ātman is both consciousness 
and reason, cognition and pure subject. The pure "T" that can manifest itself at 
the different levels of consciousness. If this is what makes everything possible, 
then it must be the condition for the world to manifest itself, and therefore it 
will be a residuum of consciousness, a primeval, pure consciousness. And from 
the entire reading of the Upanisads we know that ātman is brahman, that is, the 
principium of subjectivity is identical to the principium of objectivity. 

The whole process, so beautifully described in Chandogya, which is at the 
same time a process of self-cognition, shows that, by grasping the source con- 
sciousness, we learn what makes the subsequent correlates manifest or emerge 
from it, presenting themselves as different levels of reality. So by learning the 
exact mechanisms of the world’s manifestation, we can control these mechanisms 
and thus conquer the worlds. This message becomes not only one of the main 
messages of the Upanisads, but it is actually adopted by all Brahmanical thought. 
At all levels of reality manifesting itself there exists ātman, a self-conscious, 
“alert” I, “(...) which, within its stream of mental processes, continuously affects 
consciousness in the specific form of the cogito. (...). It is of the essence of a 
waking Ego’s stream of mental processes that the continuously unbroken chain 
of cogitationes is continually surrounded by a medium of non-actionality which 
is always ready to change into the mode of actionality””? 

The above analysed passage from Chandogya illustrates one of the ways in 
which the concept of ātman is shaped in the Upanisads. From understanding the 
term as a pronoun indicating and designating a particular psychophysical sub- 
ject, there has been a shift to understanding it as a principium of reality, as a uni- 
versal dimension. What remains unresolved - only in terms of terminology - is 


59 Ibid., Vol. I, 11.35.64, pp. 72 ff. 
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the problem of distinguishing the very principle of subjectivity from a particular 
subject. The same term was used to describe these two dimensions. 


"This intelligent self, namely the Person - who is really the one who sees, feels, hears, smells, 
tastes, thinks, understands, and acts - rests on the highest, that is, the imperishable self.” 


One way to distinguish these dimensions is to define the absolute dimension as 
paratman - the highest ātman. The term pardtman means (among many other 
derived meanings) something higher, more magnificent, but also something dif- 
ferent. Especially the latter term points to something different than that which is 
given in experience. And in this way, we can read the oppositions: parabrahman - 
aparabrahman (higher and lower brahman), parārtha - samvrtti, vyavahara (the 
highest reality and the presented or empirical reality) as distinguishing the abso- 
lute level, inaccessible to experience, from the dimension of empirical, objective 
reality. The compound parātman should be understood similarly. At the level of 
presented reality, the ways in which ātman operates are indicated; the specific 
use of given functions distinguishes individual subjects from each other. The 
operating subject uses the external senses in his activity, and is therefore called 
vijfdnatman — the cognitive one, the one whose nature is cognition. Also, the 
term purusa, appears here, which Sankara* in his commentary explains as this 
which fills - pūrņatvāt - the entire body; its immanent character is indicated 
here. Thus, the analysis of this short fragment shows that ātman is both transcen- 
dent - para - and immanent - purusa. 

In the so-called middle-period, Upanisads, which include the Mundaka 
Upanisad, the transcendent as well as the immanent character is also attributed 
to the purusa and then, similarly to ātman, the purusa is at the same time the 
source of everything and it manifests itself in every conscious embodiment. This 
shall be elaborated in a separate chapter, but let us point out a few characteristic 
descriptions here: 


But those in the wilderness, calm and wise, 
who live a life or penance and faith, 

as they beg their food; 

Through the sun’s door they go, spotless, 
to where that immortal Person is, 


60 Prašna Up. 4.9.: esa hi drastā sprastā srota ghrātā rasayità manta boddhā kartā 
vijūānātamā purusah sa pare'ksara ātmani saipratisthate. 
61 Som Raj Gupta, The Word Speaks to the Faustian Man, Vol. I, p. 408. 
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that immutable self. 

That Person, indeed, is divine, 

he has no visible form; 

He is both within and without, 
unborn, without breath or mind; 
He is radiant, and farther than 
the farthest imperishable. 

From him issue breath and mind, 
and all the organs, 

wind, fire, water, and space. 

And the earth that bears everything. 
(...) he is, indeed, 

the inmost self of every being.” 


As we will see in one of the following chapters, purusa is the most primeval 
manifestation of ātman. In Brhadaranyaka (1.4.1.), we read that ātman exists 
in an absolute state in a form of purusa: ātmā purusavidha. In the above guoted 
Muņdaka, this absolute character of ātman-purusa is indicated by such terms as 
amrta — immortal, or avyaya - imperishable. In the following stanzas, paradox- 
ical descriptions appear, pointing to a nirgunic nature, impossible to be positively 
and adequately described in any category. Divya means divine, but at the same 
time, luminous; amūrta — without form, but at the same time being the basis 
and condition of each representation; sabahyabhyantaro — existing inside but 
also exceeding the immanent character of existence. That is why it is also called 
antarātman - the inner ātman. A more common, parallel term, as we will see later, 
which emphasises this immanent character is antaryamin, residing within. The 
absolute dimension is in this case denoted by the term dtman and the principle 
of individual awareness by the term antarātman. Although dtman as immanent 
permeates the whole reality and each of its manifestations, when the Upanisadic 
bards want to point to one distinguished place - especially with regard to medi- 
tation procedures - they mention the space within the heart: hrdayakasa. 


62 Mundaka 1.2.11:tapahsraddhe ye hy upavasanty aranye santa vidvariso bhaiksyacaryam 
carantah, sūryadvāreņa te virajāh prayānti yatramytah sa puruso hy avyayātmā. 

63 Mundaka Up. 2.1. 2-4: divyo hy amirtah purusah sabāhyābhyantaro hy ajah, aprano hy 
amanah šubhro hy aksarāt paratah parah. 


etasmāj jāyate prāņo manah sarvendriyāņi ca, kham vayur jyotir āpah prthivi visvasya 
dharini. 


hy esa sarvabhūtāntarātmā. 
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This absolute being, of which it is said that it is not only conscious, but is the 
very principle of consciousness, as well as the source of life, is described here as 
aprāņa — without breath, without life-giving breath, as well as amanda - without 
mind. On the one hand, these terms correspond to the method of declaring 
atman as neti, neti; on the other hand, they emphasise that the very principle 
of consciousness and cognition are something higher than their empirical 
representations. 

Many other passages from the Upanisads point to this immanent character of 
atman, which is then experienced as an individual acting subject. Brhadaranyaka 
(3.4.1.) uses in this context the term ātmā sarvantara — “atman within every- 
thing” Also in Brhadaranyaka (4.3.35.) the phrase šarīra ātman — “atman incar- 
nate” is used to describe ātman limited by psychophysical form. In this context, 
it refers to the embodied ātman, which functions as an individual migrating 
subject. A more complete description of the nature of dtman as a conscious 
migrating subject is presented by Mundaka 2.2.7: 


Who knows all, who observes all, 

to whom belongs all greatness on earth — 

He is this self in the divine fort of brahman, 

having a secure footing in the sky. 

Consisting of thought, controller of body and breaths; 
he has a secure footing in food, 

after having settled in the heart. 

By perceiving him the wise see 

what becomes visible as the immortal 

in the form of bliss.** 


The basic attribute of the conscious migrating subject are its cognitive abili- 
ties, as indicated by the term manomaya - “made of the mind.” All its functions 
are subordinated to this, including the management of the breath, which is the 
basis of life and vital forces. Life functions are supported by food - anna. As 
a result of meditation procedures, dtman is seen as being located in the heart. 
As the Upanisad puts it, the one who recognises that all cognitive functions, all 
activity is due to ātman, and the ātman itself remains unchanged in its essence, 
recognises the true nature of reality. The tone of this part of the Upanisad is 
strictly nirgunic, the being recognised as real is described as having a form of 


64 Mundaka 2.2.7: yah sarvajūaļ sarvavid yasyaisa mahimā bhuvi, divye brahmapure hy 
esa vyomny ātmā pratisthitah. manomayah prāņašarīranetā pratisthotonne hrdayam 
sannidhāya, tad vijūānena paripas anti dhīrā ānandarūpam amrtam yad vibhāti. 
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bliss - anandarüpa - and not being bliss itself. The identification of the form of 
bliss - ānandamaya - with bliss itself - ānanda - is typical of the sagunic, theistic 
movements. Not recognising the ātman itself, but reducing it to its function is 
not due to its non-existence, but to the subtlety of its essence. 


By thought is this subtle self to be known, 

into which breath has entered in five ways; 

By the senses is laced thentire thought of people, 

in which, when it is pure, this self becomes disclosed. 


The Upanisads describe in great detail the procedures of clearing the empirical 
subject of any impurities and limitations which interfere with the proper insight 
and prevent recognition of reality. The main feature of a migrating subject 
who is repeatedly entangled in saimsāra is desire - kama, raga. Desire has been 
recognised as a source factor initiating all actions and obscuring the cognitive 
abilities of the mind. It was believed that every deed (karman), even a virtuous 
one, leads to the accumulation of a karmic deposit, and thus sustains an arduous 
incarnation. The earliest Upanisads consistently postulate that only the path of 
cognition — jūānamārga - leads to liberation. Therefore, the basic recommenda- 
tion is to practice the desirelessness — niskāmamārga, vairāgya. Many excerpts 
illustrate this thesis. Let us quote one of the earliest: 


‘Clearly, this self is brahman — this self that is made of perception, made of mind, made 
of sight, made of breath, made of hearing, made of earth, made of water, made of wind, 
made of space, made of light and the lightless, made of desire and the desireless, made 
of anger and the angerless, made of the righteous and the unrighteous; this self that is 
made of everything. (...) What a man turns out to be depends on how he acts and on 
how he conducts himself. If his actions are good, he will turn into something good. If 
his actions are bad, he will turn into something bad. A man turns into something good 
by good action and into something bad by bad action. (. . .) 

A man whos attached goes with his action, 

to that very place to which 

his mind and character cling. 

Reaching the end of his action, 

of whatever he has done in this world — 

From that world he returns 

back to this world, 

back to action. 

“That is the course of a man who desires. 


65 Mundaka Up. 3.1.9: esonur ātmā cetasā veditavyo yasmin pranah paūcadhā samvivesa, 
prāņaiš citta sarvam otam prajānām yasmin visuddhe vibhavaty esa ātmā. 
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"Now, a man who does not desire - who is without desires, who is freed from desires, 
whose desires are fulfilled, whose only desire is his self - his vital functions (prana) do 
not depart. Brahman he is, and to brahman he goes.* 


A consistent adoption of such characteristics of the subject ultimately results in a 
nirgunic way of judging about the very principle of subjectivity, about ātman. All 
our feelings, emotions, cognitive acts, actions, as well as objects of these actions, 
are initiated by desire. "If a person truly perceives the self, knowing ‘I am he; 
What possibly could he want, Whom possibly could he love, that he should 
worry about his body?” (Brhadaranyaka 4.4.12.). When the main impulse for 
their operation disappears, there is no room neither for action nor for the results. 
The individualising characteristics of the subject disappear, and ātman as the 
principle of subjectivity shines out in its universal, unconditional and unlimited 
domain. Then it cannot be declared otherwise than neti, neti — “not -, not —? 


‘About this self (atman), one can only say “not -, not -” He is ungraspable, for he cannot 
be grasped. He is undecaying, for he is not subject to decay. He has nothing sticking to 
him, for he does not stick to anything. He is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear 
nor suffers injury. 

‘Look - by what means can one perceive the perceiver?” 


An absolute being, called ātman, is beyond experience which is categorised, 
and therefore it cannot be adequately judged in any way. According to the 
assumptions of many philosophical stands, that which cannot be experienced 
and the existence of which cannot be proved does not actually exist. The stance 
of Vedanta, which accepts the main thesis of the sruti, is radically different. The 
fact that we cannot prove the existence of a given reality using the categories we 
have developed does not prove its non-existence, but rather the limitation of 
the tools employed to capture it. That which undoubtedly exists is the absolute 
reality of ātman-brahman. It does not require any proof, because - as Advaitins 


66 Brhadāraņyaka Up. 4.4.5-6: sa và ayam ātmā brahma vijfianamayo manomayah 
prāņamaya caksurmayah srotramayah prthivimaya āpomayo vayumaya ākāsamayas 
tejomayo tejomayah kamamayokamayah krodhamayodharmamayah (...) yathākārī 
yathācārī tathā bhavati - sādhukāri sādhurbhavati, pāpakārī pāpo bhavati, punyah 
punyena karmaņā bhavati, pdpah pāpena (...) tadeva saktah saha karmanaiti lingam 
mano yatra nisaktamasya, prāpyāntaņ karmaņastasya yatkificeha karotyayam, 
tasmāllokātpunairayasmai lokāya karmane. iti nu kāmayamānaļ, athakamayamanah - 
yo'kāmo niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo na tasya prāņā utkrāmanti brahmaiva 
sanbrahmāpyeti. 

67 Brhadāraņyaka Up. 4.5.15.: sa esa neti nety ātmā, agrhyo na hi grhyate, ašīryo na hi 
šīryate, asango na hi sajyate, asito na vyathate, na risyati, vijfiátàram are kena vijānīyāt. 
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put it - every thought, every act proves that there exists a conscious in its essence 
condition, a substrate of all our actions. What actually needs to be explained 
and clarified are the laws which govern the presented world. In the Brahmanical 
tradition, especially in the schools of Samkhya and Advaita, it was assumed that 
experiential reality is by its nature an object. And objects exist for something, 
that is, there must be a subject - ultimately it is the very principle of subjec- 
tivity - that justifies the existence of that which it is directed at. And it is ātman, 
as the principle of subjectivity, that determines the presented reality with its 
absolute existence. That is why the Upanisads describe dtman as the source and 
principle of all experiential reality. 


"Who is this self (atman)?’ - this is how we venerate. 

Which of these is the self? Is it that by which one sees? Or hears? Or smells odours? Or 
utters speech? Or distinguishes between what is tasty and what is not? Is it the heart 
and the mind? Is it awareness? Perception? Discernment? Cognition? Wisdom? Insight? 
Steadfastness? Thought? Reflection? Drive? Memory? Intention? Purpose? Will? Love? 
Desire? But these are various designations of cognition. 

It is brahman; it is Indra; it is Prajapati; it is all the gods. It is these five immense beings - 
earth, wind, space, the waters, and the lights; it is these beings, a well as those that are 
some sort of mixture of trivial beings, living beings of various sorts — those born from 
eggs, from wombs, from sweat, and from sprouts. It is horses, cattle, men, and elephants. 
It is everything that has life - those that move, those that fly, and those that are stationary. 
Knowledge is the eye of all that, and on knowledge it is founded. Knowledge is the eye of 
the world, and knowledge, the foundation. Brahman is knowing.“ 


Thus, ātman is both that which remains unchanged in its essence and which 
exists in all its forms. It is both transcendent - the condition and source of all 
reality - and immanent - then experienced as a principle of subjectivity. As men- 
tioned in the beginning of this chapter, the Upanisadic bards attempted, by using 
appropriate terms, to indicate when they refer to dtman as a universal reality 
and when they refer to one of its forms. In his commentary to Brhadaranyaka,” 


68 Aitareya Up. 3.1-3: ko'yam ātmeti vayam upāsmahe, katarah sa ātmā yena và pasyati 
yena và šrņoti yena và gandhān ājighrati yena và vācam vyākroti yena và svadu cāsvādu 
ca vijānāti. 
yad etad dhrdyam manaš caitat, sarijndnam ājūānam vijūānam prajūānam madhā 
drstir dhrtir matir manīsā jūtih smrtih samkalpah kratur asuh kāmo vasa iti sarvany 
evaitāni prajūānasya namadheyāni bhavanti (...) sarvam tat prajūānetram, prajfiáne 
pratisthitam, prajūānetro lokah prajūā pratisthā prajūānam brahma. 


69 Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Part Two, Motilal Banarsidass 
Delhi 2004, p. 140. 
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Šankara presents his theory of eight states (astāvasthā) in which the absolute 
reality (of which it is said ātman, brahman) either exists or manifests itself. These 
are: brahman, antaryamin - the inner governor, ksetrajfia — expert in the field, 
the term in other commentaries used interchangeably with: saksin — spectator, 
daiva - deity, luminous, sūtra - thread, viraj — force that brings reality to the state 
of being, jāti - corresponds to the concept of species, class and pinda designates 
an individual subject. These are terms that set a certain order of emanation, pro- 
ceeding from the very principle of reality to its most external representations. 
Some of these terms will be discussed in the following chapters. But there will 
also be a number of others; all of them will refer to concepts that designate 
the functions of the operating subject or the technically understood cognitive 
apparatus. For what is primarily the subject of this publication is not so much 
a discussion of all levels of represented reality as an attempt to explain the rela- 
tionship between the principle of subjectivity, that is, pure existence, and its 
representations. As will be demonstrated, most of these terms will be correlated 
with the third state of consciousness-reality: the state of deep sleep. 


6. Aham - the universal “I,” the primordial 
form of an absolute being 


In the first chapter of this book, while discussing the cosmogonic scheme 
presented in the Nāsadīya Sükta hymn, we referred to the distinction between 
two dimensions of reality, by describing them with the derivatives of two dif- 
ferent verbal roots. The absolute dimension is denoted by the root as - "to 
exist" - while the objective reality is conveyed by the root bhū — “to become,” 
"to be? As the Upanisadic cosmogonic scheme exemplifies, the latter dimension 
can also be described by other verbs, such as: “to create,” “to create by practicing 
asceticism” or “to multiply? However, the absolute being is always referred to as 
sat — "existing" (derived from as). Among the passages from the Upanisads that 
attempt to capture the moment of transition from one dimension to the other, 
we shall first of all quote what we consider the most crucial stanza from the 
Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1: 


In the beginning this world was just a single body (ātman) shaped like a man. He looked 
around and saw nothing but himself. The first thing he said was, “Here I am!’ and from 
that the name T came into being. Therefore, even today when you call someone, he first 
says, Its T and then states whatever other name he may have. That first being received 
the name ‘mar (purusa), because ahead (pūrva) of all this he burnt up (us) all evils.” 


We will try to demonstrate that the aham asmi formula is fundamental to all 
considerations in this book. In Sanskrit, it is enough to say asmi (“am”), since the 
personal pronoun is indicated by the grammatical ending of the conjugated verb. 
Can we therefore consider the use of the pronoun only an emphasis on content 
or meaning, and not an emergence ofa new quality? The answer to this question, 
as we will try to demonstrate now, cannot be unambiguous; in fact, this entire 
book is an attempt to provide this answer. 

The word asmi, is a derivative of the root as and it denotes a dimension 
of reality, technically referred to as sat. As we consider this passage impor- 
tant, we shall now present a more detailed analysis of it, with reference to the 


70 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.1: ātmaivedam agra āsīt purusavidhah sonuvīksya nànyad 
atmano’pasyat soham asmity agre vyāharat tato'hamnábhavat, tasmād apy etarhy 
amanvitoham ayam ity evāgra uktvathanyan nāma prabrūte yad asya bhavati, sa yat 
pūrvosmāt sarvasmāt sarvān pāpmana ausat tasmāt purusah, osati ha vai sa tam yosmāt 
pūrvo bubhūsati ya evam veda. 
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original. It begins with the key phrase for the entire cosmological scheme of the 
Upanisads: ātmā eva idam agre asit — “this indeed came into existence at the very 
beginning as ātman” This original entity, denoted by the term ātman, is further 
defined by the term purusavidha - “in the form of purusa, or person? This com- 
pound may also be interpreted as: “having the form of purusa” or "purusa-like” 
What is important is that the absolute takes a form, or rather manifests itself in 
a certain form, which, according to the interpretation of the earliest Advaita, as 
presented by Gaudapada or Sankara, is in a way a very subtle, but nevertheless a 
transition from the nirgunic to sagunic level of the absolute reality. The definition 
of ātman as purusavidha can be found also in the Taittirtya Upanisad (2.2-5): 


From food, surely, are they born; 

all creatures that live on earth. 

On food alone, once born, they live; 
and into food in the end they pass. (...) 
‘It is eaten and it eats beings: 
Therefore it is called ‘food? 


Different from and lying within this man formed from the essence of food is the 
self (ātman) consisting of lifebreath, which suffuses that man completely. Now, he 
has the appearance of a man; so, corresponding to his manlike appearance, the self 
which consists of lifebreath assumes a manlike appearance. (...) 

Lifebreath—gods breathe along with it 


as do men and beasts. 
For lifebreath is the life of beings, 
so it's called ‘all life? (. . .) 


Different from and lying within this self which consists of breath is the self 
(atman) consisting of mind, which suffuses this other self completely. Now, he has 
the appearance of a man; so, corresponding to his manlike appearance, the self 
which consists of mind assumes a manlike appearance. (...) 

Different from and lying within this self which consists of mind is the self 
(atman) consisting of perception, which suffuses this other self completely. Now, he 
has the appearance of a man; so, corresponding to his manlike appearance, the self 
which consists of perception assumes a manlike appearance. (...) 

Different from and lying within this self which consists of perception is the 
self (ātman) consisting of bliss, which suffuses this other self completely. Now, he 
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has the appearance of a man; so, corresponding to his manlike appearance, the 
self which consists of bliss assumes a manlike appearance.”! 

The phrase: sa va esa purusavidha eva tasya purusvidhatam anvayam 
purusavidhah, (“Now, he has the appearance of a man; so, corresponding to 
his manlike appearance, the self consisting of mind assumes a manlike appear- 
ance”), appears in each of the quoted stanzas. This entire passage presents the 
so-called concept of paficakosa — the five sheaths of brahman-atman. They are 
as follows: annamayakosa (“the sheath of food”), pranamayakosa (“the sheath 
of breath” or “breath of life”), manomayakoša (“the sheath of the mind”), 
vijūānamayakoša (“the sheath of recognition”) and ānanadamayakoša (“the 
sheath of bliss”). They are presented from the most external (anna denotes the 
physical, gross material form), to increasingly subtle levels. However, none of 
them, not even the last (@nandamaya) is an absolute being or pure bliss, but 
rather something composed of bliss, as the suffix maya indicates. Similarly, the 
Māņdūkya Upanisad attributes the same quality to the third state, that of prajna. 
Thus, the absolute being - ātman as purusavidha - manifests itself in many forms 
that - in their order of emergence as well as concealment - form the structure of 
the presented world. 

By confronting these two passages in which the term purusavidha appears, we 
shall find a coherent concept. In both fragments we find the term ātman, which 
denotes the absolute dimension of reality, and which in some form (vidha) is an 
object of experience. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, this form is understood 
very generally; it seems rather like an opportunity for self-cognition or self- 
determination of ātman. The Taittiriya speaks about various forms that make 
up the orderly structure of reality already presented. However, in both cases it 
is a form in which the absolute presents itself to itself, as well as in subsequent 
sequences, to forms already emerged from it. 


71 Taittirtya Up. 2.2-5.: annád vai prajah prajāyante. yah kāśca prthivim sritah, atho 
annenaiva jīvanti, athainad api yanty antatah (. . .) adyate'tti ca bhūtāni. tasmad annam 
tad ucyata iti. tasmād và etasmād annarasamayād anyolntara ātmā pranamayah. 
Tenaisa purnah. Sa và esa purusavidhatàm anvayam purusavidhah. (...) prāņam deva 
anu prāņanti, manusyah pašavaš ca ye. prano hi bhūtānām dyuh. tasmāt sarvayusam 
ucyate (...) tasmadva estasmāt prāņamayād anyo'ntar ātmā manomayah. Tenaisa piirnah. 
Sa và esa purusavidha eva. tasya purusavidhatàm anvayam purisavidhah. (...) tasmād 
và etasmān manomayād anyontara ātmā vijfiánamayas tenaisa pūrņaļ. Sa và esa 
purisavidha eva. (...) tasmàd và etasmād vijūānamayād anyoantara dtmanandamayah. 
Tenaisa pürnah. Sa và esa purusavidha eva. tasya purusavidhatàm anvyam purusavidhah. 
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Let us now return to Brhadaranyaka, to trace the mechanism of the original 
self-presentation of the absolute. It is important to note that the original state 
of existence (idam āsīt) is denoted both by the term ātman and its definition as 
purusavidha. What exists as dtman exists also as the subtlest form of the abso- 
lute - purusavidha. It can be interpreted in this way that the ability to manifest 
itself is inherent to the very nature of the absolute. There is definitely no external 
impulse. 

Let us recall at this point, the later system of the Saiva tantra.” It is a monistic 
system that accepts the existence of an eternal absolute or pure consciousness 
(cit), which is called the Supreme Siva — paramasiva. This absolute being is in 
essence identical to the nirguna brahman of the Upanisads. Tantra indicates the 
dynamic character of this absolute and claims that it has, by its very nature, two 
modi, whose alternating eternal relationship is responsible for the manifestation 
of the world. One of these modi is male energy or consciousness (cit) and the 
other is female energy (sakti) which has the ability to illuminate and which is a 
ground for self-cognition of consciousness. When the harmony between these 
two forms of the absolute is disturbed, the process of world manifestation takes 
place. One can say that the Upanisads anticipate subsequent interpretation. Thus, 
the state of absolute existence was an eternal game, or rather a tension between 
existence as a pure subject and an impulse to know what that subject is. However, 
it should not be forgotten that by referring both terms to one verb asit, absolute 
harmony prevails. 

The Upanisad continues to use metaphorical language. The absolute being, 
in which there is some potential form (vidha), i.e., the possibility of being 
presented — looks around. It performs a conscious act of cognition. Still, at all 
times (the notion of time is, of course, a contractual one) it remains in a state 
of subjective-objective tension, which is simultaneously a state of perfect bal- 
ance. Therefore, the only thing it can establish is that it sees nothing other than 
itself - ātmānam. At this point, the first manifestation occurs, which is crucial 
for the other Upanisads as well. This manifestation is connected to self-defining, 
confirming ones own existence through the utterance of the phrase aham asmi — 
"LI am? As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, the sense of the first person 
pronoun (aham) is grammatically contained in the form of the verb asmi. The 
relationship between the words asmi/aham is analogous to the relationship 


72 The main collection of early tantras was probably composed between 400 and 800 A.D. 
In the 10th century, Abhinavagupta combined the great synthesis of philosophical tan- 
tric concepts into the Trika system. 
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between the terms ātman/purusavidha. Aham is the first manifestation of the 
sat (asmi) dimension of reality, when it comes to the perspective of an intro- 
spective self-cognition process. Purusavidha is the most primaeval form of man- 
ifestation for the absolute predicated with the term ātman, when we consider 
the perspective of describing these manifestations as objects. Although there is 
“tension” between these concepts (the text distinguishes them very subtly), nev- 
ertheless, it is clear that both asmi and dtman remain unaffected in the realm of 
sat, while the potential to function in the realm of bhava remains there for aham 
and purusavidha. 

He (sah) - is the masculine pronoun, indicating a subtle form of specifica- 
tion (vidha), when the subject looks at himself and describes himself. As the 
text puts it, as a result of this original cognitive act the name (naman) came into 
being (bhū) - tatas aham nāmābhavat. In Sanskrit literature the term nāmarūpa 
(“name and shape”) is a technical description of an individual being, a clear indi- 
cation of a transition to the manifested reality experienced as diverse. This pas- 
sage itself contains some interesting inspirations, such as those which consider 
the word as having world-creating power, very creatively developed later by all 
Brahmanical thought. 

Atman presents itself to itself after the act of self-cognition, which means that 
it performed this act by looking at itself in its own self. It looks at its reflection, 
which is at the same time itself and its representation. It is the motif of metaphor- 
ical catoptrics, well-known from the earliest times, in strictly religious and cos- 
mological but also philosophical texts, where the original reflection becomes the 
first impulse to establish the structure of the presented world. Here, similarly to 
other cultures, the reflection has a lower ontological status than what it reflects.” 
This is precisely the primary tension between sat and bhava. 

As Tomasz Sikora demonstrates in his book, the metaphor of the mirror was 
known in virtually all shamanistic, Indian, Jewish and Greek traditions. One 
motif in all the traditions is common: what is reflected, has a lower ontolog- 
ical status than what is being reflected. The reality that is being reflected is in 
some way an absolute reality and in many systems it is considered to be a tran- 
scendental dimension. The reality that is reflected is the reality presented, often 
described as not fully perfect, and as the texts of the Brahmanical tradition define 
it, it is characterised by arduousness and suffering - duhkha. In this context, the 
ontological conclusions resulting from the message of the Buddha as presented 


73 Tomasz Sikora, Euoi, Studia z symbolizmu i metaforyzacji katoptrycznej, Zaktad 
Wydawniczy ,NOMOS, Krakow, 2004. 
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in the form of the Four Noble Truths appear to be “revolutionary.” The law of 
dependent formation should then be interpreted directly as stating that apart 
from the phenomena that arise and function in mutual dependence, nothing, 
no transcendent reality exists. In later Chinese Buddhism of the huayan school, 
this was presented as a metaphor of a mirror room. The world, the manifested 
reality is compared to a room built of mirrors. Walls, ceiling and floor are all 
made of mirrors. A phenomenon that is seen in one of the mirrors is at the 
same time a phenomenon reflected in all others. It is impossible to distinguish 
between what is reflected and what it reflects. All phenomena arise and fade 
away at the same time. Apart from this wall of mirrors absolutely nothing exists; 
there is no sat. The whole reality is limited to the relations of mutual creation 
and disappearance, everything is/happens (bhava). This is why Nagarjuna says 
that asti = bhavati, existence equals being. If we look at Buddhist philosophy 
in this way, we notice its undoubtedly innovative character. The ontological 
assumptions of all the orthodox Brahmanical systems (although they vary in 
other respects) are very different. This fundamental distinction must be borne in 
mind when making far-reaching comparisons between the detailed concepts of 
various Indian philosophical schools. 

Let us now return to the analysis of the Upanisads. Aham asmi follows the act 
in which ātman looks around and sees nothing else but its own reflection. This 
is the original act of perception, pratyaksa, because it is ātman (sah) who looks - 
pasyati. At this level of the manifested reality, the Upanisads indicate not so much 
a conscious distinction between the subject and the object, but the possibility of 
constructing cognitive acts; it is not so much the cognitive act itself as an openness 
to perform such acts. The distinction between aham and asmi, although highly con- 
scious, is already a form of ignorance - avidyā - because the original avidyā is, after 
all, an act of self-cognition, self-acceptance or identification with one’s own mani- 
festation — aham. It is this source superimposition (adhyāsa) of the object (aham) 
onto the subject (asmi) that is the main theme of the entire Advaita tradition. 

Another key issue arising from this passage is the foundation of the whole 
structure of describing reality. We should note that the ascertainment of exis- 
tence (sat) is primary; only later does the act of cognition or realisation — jña - 
emerge. This is quite the opposite of Descartes, who begins with cogito and 
arrives at sum.” The entire tradition of Vedanta starts from accepting the exis- 
tence (sat) of an absolute reality, about which we can only say that it is cit — pure 


74 T.W. Organ, The Self in Indian Philosophy, Oxford 1992.: “Vedantic atmavidya started 
with sum, not with a Cartesian cogito. For the Vedantist, both Advaita and Visistadvaita, 
it is better to postulate ‘I am’ and to conclude ‘therefore I think than to postulate ‘I 
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consciousness, or using the later technical term jfiatata - “knownness,’ the very 
principle of cognition. The adoption of this thesis is based on two different 
approaches. The first, rarely adopted in the European philosophical tradition, 
is a reference to experience, to the subtlest acts of introspection, whose results, 
often in a form of metaphors, are reported and communicated according to gen- 
erally accepted procedures. 

In India, the value of such experience is taken very seriously. One could even 
say that without acts involving the direct experience of reality and their testi- 
mony, most of the systems would not have developed. Of course, from a contem- 
porary scientific point of view, they are so unreliable that they are not subject to 
empirical verification. But it can also be viewed from a different perspective. Each 
fundamental text for a given darsana has an author attributed to it. It is much 
more appropriate to speak not so much about the authors, but about codifiers 
who have tried to confront and structure the accounts of the experiences of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of people into a relatively coherent whole. Thus can we 
read these texts: as a result of experience and description ofthe same phenomena 
of reality, or to be more precise, the same states of consciousness as correlates of 
the relevant dimensions of reality. Later commentators, some of whom also have 
similar experience, will not so much prove that the reality thus given to them in 
introspection exists — this is beyond any discussion - but rather try to explain 
the nature of this reality. They will also try to understand the mechanisms of its 
manifestation in experience. 

However, there is also another method that does not quite reject the value of 
these experiences but, in a sense, puts them in a methodological bracket. It is 
already a purely rational assumption that without accepting the existence of an 
unconditional basis, it is not possible to logically explain how all representations 
operate. 


At that time this world was without real distinctions; it was distinguished simply in 
terms of name and visible appearance—'He is so and so by name and has this sort of 
an appearance: So even today this world is distinguished simply in terms of name and 
visible appearance, as when we say, "He is so and so by name and has this sort of an 
appearance: 

Penetrating this body up to the very nailtips, he remains there like a razor within a 
case or a termite within a termite-hill. People do not see him, for he is incomplete as he 
comes to be called breath when he is breathing, speech when he is speaking, sight when 


think and to conclude ‘therefore I am?” The Vedantic philosophers believed that it was 
the nature of the Self, not the reality of the Self, which needed to be proved. The Self 
must seek itself in order to find what it is, not that is" (p. 104). 
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he is seeing, hearing when he is hearing, and mind when he is thinking. These are only 
the names of his various activities. A man who considers him to be any one of these does 
not understand him, for he is incomplete within any one of these. One should consider 
them as simply his self (atman), for in it all these become one. This same self (atman) 
is the trail to this entire world, for by following it one comes to know this entire world, 
just as by following their tracks one finds [the cattle]. Whoever knows this finds fame 
and glory.” 


As we can see, a belief is involved here, or rather an unproven premise that the 
objective reality is always secondary to the subjective one. An object must always 
be for someone. And it is obvious that the reality given to us in the representa- 
tion is an object. Such a methodological assumption was the basis for the devel- 
opment of not only various Vedanta philosophical traditions, but also schools 
of Samkhya and Yoga, although the latter are based not only on methodological 
but also ontological dualism. Buddhism considers the assumption unjustified, 
but the polemics between these traditions, in this very context, is the subject of 
entirely different research and deliberations. 

In the Vedanta schools, it is assumed that the dimension of reality (sat) exists 
absolutely. In this tradition, the thesis does not usually require proof. It is pre- 
sumed that only accepting an unconditioned absolute (sat) can bea starting point 
for explaining, or, as some contemporary Vedantists say, to justify the empir- 
ical world. The methods of defining this absolutely primordial, unconditioned 
nature of being are becoming more and more precise, and thus more and more 
abstract, which translates into an apophatic or, in Indian terms, nirguņic language 
of description. The representatives of Advaita Vedanta will no longer refer to this 
dimension of reality as a subject, because, after all, this concept assumes the exis- 
tence of an object, but a pure principle of existence (sat). It cannot be claimed to 
be cognition, because it implies the existence of a cognitive act that is directed 
at a certain object. At best it can be called “knownness” - jūātatā; this form of 
abstractum becomes a technical term later. All other attributes, such as saying 


75 Brhadāraņyaka Up. 1.4.7.: tad dhedam tarhy avyākrtam āsīt tan nāmarūpābhyām 
eva vyākriyatāsau nāmāyam idamrūpa iti. tad idam apy etarhi nāmarūpābhyām eva 
vyākriyata asau nāmāyam idamrūpa iti. sa esa iha pravista à nakhāgrebhyo yathà ksurah 
ksuradhāne' vahitah syād, visvambharo và visvambharakulaye, tam na pašyanti. akrtsno 
hi sah, prāņann eva prāņo nama bhavati, vadan vak, pašyams caksuh, srnvafi šrotram, 
manvāno manah, tàny asyaitāni karmanāmāny eva. sa yota ekaikam upāste, na sa veda, 
akrtsno hy eso'ta ekaikena bhavati ātmety evopāsīta, atra hi ete sarva ekam bhavanti. tad 
etad padaniyam asya sarvasya yad ayam ātmā, anena hy etat sarvam veda yathā ha vai 
padenānuvinded evam kīrtim slokam vindate ya evam veda. 
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that brahman is the greatest, or that it is the cause of the world, are - especially 
within radical Advaita movements - considered to be attributes per accidens, 
and actually only jūātatā seems to be a way of judging per essentiam. But again, 
another very strong thesis emerges. If “knownness” belongs to the essence of 
the absolute, which of course indicates its originally conscious character, then it 
follows that in the nature of both the absolute being and every manifestation of 
it (of which the subtlest is the conscious subject) is the ability of self-cognition. It 
is assumed that there is no need for any external tools which, as if from another 
dimension, would enable self-knowledge, and so the nature of the absolute is 
also stated to be prakāša — “luminous,” “illuminating,” i.e. self-illuminating. 

This equation of sat, jidtata and prakāša concepts is specific to the Advaita 
tradition. Some Brahmanical schools argue whether the nature of absolute being 
is self-illuminating, and some (e.g. Vaisesika) will claim that even a very subtly 
understood “knownness” lies with the external organs. This concept ultimately 
led the schools of Nyàya and Vaisesika to adopt an ontologically pluralistic 
worldview. 

Returning to the discussed Upanisad, we note that the absolute being is, by its 
very nature, open to cognition. It is this openness that leads to the cognitive act, 
which is jñāna. As Advaitins put it, the nature of the cognitive act is such that it 
can be both true, which leads to moksa, and erroneous, which results in entan- 
glement in samsdra. It is discussed in Brhadaranyaka 1.4.2: 


That first being became afraid; therefore, one becomes afraid when one is alone. Then 
he thought to himself: ‘Of what should I be afraid, when there is no one but me?’ So his 
fear left him, for what was he going to be afraid of? One is, after all, afraid of another.” 


The original act of self-cognition is identical to self-definition, i.e. perception of 
oneself through some form. But this form, on the one hand, defines, and on the 
other hand indicates what is cognizable and in this way distinguishes one thing 
from another. In the cognitive act, in focusing on a given phenomenon or a given 
form, the totality is lost. Therefore, any description is a kind of limitation. This 
original limitation results in a feeling of anxiety (compare the chapter on manas). 
Anxiety appears here as a basic characteristic, not so much of an existing being 
as of an existential one. But when the circumstances are properly recognised, this 
limiting feeling is removed. Reality shines forth (prakāša) as it is, in its fullness 
and its non-duality. A very similar image appears in Brhadaranyaka 4.4.12-13.: 


76 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.2.: sobibhet, tasmād ekaki bibheti, sa hayam īksām cakre, yan 
mad anyan nāsti kasmannu bibhemiti, tata evasya bhayam viyaya kasmad hy abhesyat, 
dvitiyad vai bhayam bhavati. 
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If a person truly perceives the self, 
knowing Tam he; 

What possibly could he want, 
Whom possibly could he love, 

that he should worry about his body? 


The self has entered this body, this dense jumble. 


If a man finds him, 

Recognises him, 

He's the maker of everything-the author of all! 
The world is his-hes the world itself! 


The first sentence of the quoted passage is: ātmānari ced vijaniyad ayam asmi iti 
pürusah. The particle ced - “when, “if” - indicates a very rare situation when 
aham ("T") turns out to be identical with ātman. The absurdity and pointlessness 
of desire becomes evident; desire is the absence and ātman is the whole. Anxiety 
also disappears, of course, because anxiety is about something, that is, it must 
be grounded in an object. A true recognition of reality reveals the dimension 
of absolute subjectivity, of ātman directed only at itself. This experience results 
in an observation that the reality of ātman is a reality that exists at all times, or 
rather beyond time, although it is not given as such in its manifestation. Atman 
is pure existence, so it cannot disappear, it cannot cease to exist. Only as a result 
of misidentifying the foundation itself with its manifestations does the essence of 
reality remain unrecognised. Furthermore, only what has a beginning, like fear 
or desire, can ever disappear. 


He found no pleasure at all; so one finds no pleasure when one is alone. He wanted to 
have a companion. Now he was as large as a man and a woman in close embrace. So he 
split (pat) his body into two, giving rise to husband (pati) and wife (patni). Surely this 
is why Yajfavalkya used to say: “The two of us are like two halves of a block? The space 
here, therefore, is completely filled by the woman. 

He copulated with her, and from their union human beings were born.” 


77 Brhadaranyaka Up. 4.4.12-13.: ātmānam ced vijaniyàd ayam asmīti purusah, kim icchan 
kasya kāmāya šarīram anu samjvaret. 


yasyanuvittah pratibuddha ātmāsmin samdehye gahane pravistah, sa višvakrt sa hi 
sarvasya kartā tasya lokah sa u loka eva. 


78 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.3.: sa vai naiva reme, tasmād ekākī na ramate, sa dvitiyam 
aicchat, sa haitāvān āsa yathā strīpumāmsau samparisvaktau, sa imam evātmānam 
dvedhāpātayat, tatah patis ca patnī cābhavatām, tasmāt idam ardhabrgalam iva svah, 
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This stanza describes a situation when anxiety so strongly obscures the true 
recognition that the complete nature of reality eludes comprehension, and is 
replaced by desire, always associated with a sense of incompleteness. The basic 
nature of desire is presented here as the desire to experience, or actually to pos- 
sess, what we do not have ourselves. Here, the Upanisad changes the language of 
a metaphor into the language of a myth, which results in a cosmological scheme. 

For our deliberations, we shall look at another stanza from Brhadaranyaka 
(1.4.5.): 


It then occurred to him: ‘I alone am the creation, for I created all this? From this ‘crea- 
tion’ came into being. Anyone who knows this prospers in this creation of his.” 


Here, we no longer have the aham asmi sequence, but the aham srsti sequence - 
“I create; "I continue the process of creation, or manifestation of the world? This 
is the dimension of presented reality, of the reality that is - bhava. 

At this point we move on to the subsequent ideas that will be developed by 
the Brahmanical philosophers. The act of manifestation of the world begins with 
naming (the self), with giving a name. The Upanisad links this act to the uttering 
of the word. It is an acknowledgement of the word’s world-forming power. Giving 
a name, whether on a mental or already verbalised level, calls given beings into 
reality. Based on such assumptions, a very rich tradition of the philosophy of 
language will develop, where the relationship between the name and the desig- 
nate is understood as natural and not contractual. 

Actually, on the basis of this one passage a complete analysis of the aham asmi 
formula can be performed. However, let us take a (less detailed) look at the other 
passages from the Upanisad in which this formula appears. 


In the beginning this world was only brahman, and it knew only itself (ātman), 
thinking: ‘I am brahman. As a result, it became the Whole. Among the gods, likewise, 
whosoever realized this, only they became the Whole. It was the same also among the 
seers and among humans. (...) So when a man venerates another deity, thinking, “He 
is one, and I am another; he does not understand. As livestock is for men, so is he for 
the gods. 


iti ha smāha yajnavalkyah, tasmād ayam ākāśah striyà pūryata eva. tam samabhavat, 
tato manusyā ajāyanta. 

79 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.5.: soved aham vāva srstir asmi aham hidam sarvam asrksiti, 
tatah srtir abhavat, srstyàm hāsyaitasyām bhavati ya evam veda. 

80 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.10.: brahma va idam agra āsīt, tad ātmānam evāvet, aham 
brahmāsmīti, tasmād tat sarvam abhavat, tadyo yo devānām pratyabudhyata, sa eva 
tad abhavat, tathā rsīmām, tathā manusyamam (...) atha yo anyām devatām upāste, 
anyosau anyo' ham asmīti, na sa veda, yathà pasur evam sa devānām. 
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In the originally cosmogonic formula idam agre āsīt, the indefinite pronoun idam 
is replaced by the term brahman. Still, the whole structure resembles the one 
discussed earlier. The absolute being, originally undifferentiated and existing as 
brahman, performs an act of cognition, ie. self-cognition, because it recognises 
itself (ātmānam). This is reflected in the utterance of the formula: aham 
brahmasmi. As a result, everything (sarvam) was called into being (abhavat). 
Again, when the word aham refers to existence (sat) as a whole, then such an 
act leads to liberation, and when it refers only to its parts, and as a consequence 
to worshiping those parts, it perpetuates the original cognitive error - adhyāsa. 


The face of truth is covered 
with a golden dish. 

Open it, O Pusan, for me, 

a man faithful to the truth. 
Open it, O Pusan, for me to see. 


O Pūsan, sole seer! 


Yama! Sun! Son of Prajapati! 
Spread out your rays! 
Drawn in your light! 

I see your fairest form. 

That person up there, 

Iam he!*! 


The Isa Upanisad presents the issues under discussion in beautiful, poetic 
language. The identification of the subtlest objective form with purusa occurs 
here. In the Indian tradition, this sentence is considered as one of the so-called 
mahavakya - “important words” that indicate the relationship between ātman 
and brahman. In Advaita Vedanta, this relationship is interpreted as complete 
identification. In this passage, several concepts are demonstrated as iden- 
tical: “he? “this person" and “I? Yosāv asau purusah soham asmi - literally trans- 
lated as “this one purusa, he am I” Identifying oneself not with the whole reality, 
but with one of its named manifestations is an erroneous cognition. But when 
the reality shines forth in its full glory, it turns out to be an indivisible whole; it 
turns out to be pure existence (sat), recognised in real experience (asmi). 


81 Isa Up. 15-16: hiranmayena pātreņa satyasyāpihitam mukham, tat tvam pūsann apavrnu 
satyadharmaya drstaye ||15|| 
pusann ekarse yama sūrya prājāpatya vyūha rašmīn samūha tejah, yat te rūpam 
kalyāņatamam tat te pasydmi yosāv asau purusah so ham asmi ||16]| 
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At this point, we shall take a look at the four most important mahdvakyas: sa 
va ayam ātmā brahma — “this self is brahman” (Brhadaranyaka 4.4.5), aham 
brahma asmi — "I am brahman” (Brhadaranyaka 1.4.10), so aham asmi — “he 
am I” (Isa 16), and tat tvam asi — “in that way are you"? (Chandogya 6.8.7). 
Although there are many similar phrases in the Upanisads that indicate the 
relationship between the reality predicated by the terms brahman and ātman, 
which also serve as mantras in the meditation procedure, they do not all have 
the rank of mahāvākyas. The sentences quoted above are constructed according 
to an identical structure, which expresses the relation between the principium of 
reality and the pronoun indicating tvam - “you, ayam - “this one” aham - *T" 
and sa - “he” Inter alia, this shows the didactic nature of these phrases. That 
is how you are, I am brahman, I am. We note that the first manifestations of 
the absolute existence, analogous to purusavidha, are the names "I" - aham, or 
tvam - "you, as referred by the master to his disciple. This is an indication of the 
original subjective-objective imposition. At first glance, it would seem that the 
phrase ātmā asmi should also belong among these expressions. However, this 
phrase does not appear in the Upanisads. As a matter of fact, all considerations in 
this book are aimed at demonstrating why. If the statement ātmā asmi was used, 
it would imply that ātman is not the absolute being identical to the invariable 
sat, but only its manifestation, its primary representation. Atman however, is the 
pure principle of subjectivity, which could never be an object, because there is 
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"I" rather than “it. 


82 Joel Brereton, Tat Tvam Asi in Context, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, 1986, Vol., 136, pp. 98-109. 


7. Purusa - the archetype of God 


One of the most common Upanisadic terms defining the subject is the word 
purusa. It is semantically very rich and can be used in various contexts. Literally, 
it denotes a human being, a man, and quite often a macroanthropos - that is one 
group of meanings. The second, more diverse group refers to an individually 
manifested subject. 

Let us start by discussing the term referring to the Upanisadic passages that 
denote a universal level of being. Immediately a fundamental question arises: is 
the universal level the highest, absolute one? Without accepting certain method- 
ological assumptions, the answer to this question is ambiguous. If we refer to the 
text even older than the Upanisads, to the Purusa Sūkta hymn of Rgveda, then our 
answer should be affirmative. After all, as a result of the purusas self-limitation, 
self-offering, a possibility arose for subsequent manifestations and, therefore, for 
the construction of the empirical reality. But if we limit ourselves to the earliest 
Upanisads and accept their cosmological scheme expressed by the idam agre āsīt 
formula, as well as the two dimensions of reality, one denoted by sat and the 
other by bhava, the answer will be essentially negative, or at best in some rare 
passages, requiring further clarification. First of all, the term purusa itself does 
not appear as a substitute for the pronoun idam. Purusa, as we will elaborate fur- 
ther, refers to the dimension of reality denoted by the verbal root bhū. 

In the Upanisads, the etymology of the word purusa is explained in a way 
typical for the poetics of these texts. The first of the interpretations can be found 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.1: “That first being received the name ‘man’ 
(purusa), because ahead (pūrva) of all this he burnt up (us) all evils? This idea 
can be interpreted by referring to the concept of the cause for manifestation, i.e. 
the creation of the world, available to our experience in the given forms. We must 
also refer here to the concept common to most of the Brahmanical darsanas, ac- 
cording to which the world is cyclic on the one hand, while being eternal on the 
other. It deems reality, in its absolute sense, to be perpetual. This reality exists 
absolutely (sat) and is usually called brahman. But its manifestations are also 
cyclic which is presented as alternating emergence and disappearance of worlds. 
The disappearance, referred to as pralaya, invokes the image of dissolution of 


83 We elaborated on it in Karman i dharma, wizja swiata w filozoficznej mysli Indii 
[Karman and dharma. A vision of the world in Indian philosophical thought], WUJ 2003. 
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all forms, even the subtlest ones. These alternating periods of the emergence 
and disappearance of worlds are very long and are supposed to last for billions 
of years. Using here Aristotle's distinction between arché and aitia, one can say 
that brahman is arché, because it is ultimately beyond any form, and purusa is 
aitia when it takes the initial form for a given cycle, or more precisely, the ideal 
pattern of certain forms. 


Yet another etymology, related to the context of a very ancient and mysterious 


ritual, is presented in a different passage from the Brhadaranyaka: 


84 


85 


This is the same honey as Dadhyafic Atharvana communicated to the Ašvins. Seeing 
this, a seer declared: 

He made a fort with two feet; 

He made a fort with four feet. 

He became a bird and entered the fort; 

This very Person (purusa) is the fort-dweller (purisaya) in all the forts. There is nothing 
that is not sheltered by him; there is nothing that is not secured by him. 

This is the same honey as Dadhyafic Atharvana communicated to the Ašvins. Seeing 
this, a seer declared: 

Of every form of every being, 

the likeness he has assumed; 

every form seeks to reveal him. 

His steeds are yoked, all ten hundred; 

Indra by his wizardry travels in many forms. 

He alone is the steeds; he is the ten thousand, the many, the innumerable. This brahman 
is without a before and an after, without an inner and an outer. Brahman is this self 
(ātman) here which perceives everything. 

That is the teaching. 

This self (ātman) is the honey of all beings, and all beings are the honey of this self. The 
radiant and immortal person in the self and the radiant and immortal person connected 
with the body (ātman) — they are both ones self. It is the immortal; it is brahman; it is 
the Whole. 


Brhadaranyaka Up. 2.5.18-19.: idam vai tan madhu dadhyann ātharvaņosvibhyām 
uvāca, tadetad rsih pasyann avocat, puras cakre dvipadah puras cakre catuspadah purah 
sa paksi bhütvà purah purusa āvišad iti, sa và ayam purusah sarvāsu pūrsu purisayali 
nainena kimcanānāvrtam nainena kimcandsamvrtam.(18) idam vai tan madhu dadhyann 
ātharvaņošvibhyām uvaca, tad etad rsih pasyann avocat, rūpamrūpam pratirūpo babhūva 
tad asya rüpam praticaksaņāya, indro mayabhih pururūpa iyate yuktà hy āsya harayah 
Sata daseti, ayam vai harayoyam vai dasa ca sahasrāņi bahüni cānantāni ca tad etad 
brahmāpūrvam anaparam anantaram abāhyam ayam ātmā brahma sarvanubhih 
ityanusasanam (19). 

Brhadaranyaka Up. 2.5.14.: ayam ātmā sarvesām bhūtānām madhu asyatmanah sarvāņi 
bhūtāni madhu yas cayam asminn ātmani tejomayomrtamayaļ purusah yas cayam ātmā 
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What is common to all the quoted passages is the indication of the very subtle, 
but still subjective nature of the being referred to as purusa. In the sequence 
of emerging elements of the universe, purusa is the subtlest form of atman- 
brahman, and in the soteric procedure it is a luminous form leading to moksa. 
Such an interpretation can be supported by the analysis of a longer passage from 
the Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1, where in the opening line we read: “In the beginning 
this world was just a single body (atman) shaped like a man” The word purusa 
is used, further specified by the word vidha. In this way, dtman would refer to 
arché, and purusavidha to aitia. (More on the subject of the purusavidha com- 
pound may be found in the chapter dedicated to aham). It is also relevant that the 
absolute being whose representation is purusa, creates a form of empirical world. 
In poetic language, this world is called puras (“fortress”). It evokes associations 
with a compact structure, so the world is presented as an orderly universe. This 
universe is perceived as composed of equally orderly parts, of many different 
fortresses. The fact that they are not completely separated from each other, but 
function in mutual relations, is due to the fact that every fragment of reality is 
managed by the same purusa. The basic functions of purusa are described as cov- 
ering and designing. This is very similar to the primary functions of māyā - the 
cosmic delusion, which also has the power to both design ever new phenomena 
and cover the true nature of reality. In this context, purusa, who, similarly to 
maya, is the subtlest, as well as the eternal form of ātman-brahman, is respon- 
sible for emerging and designing the subsequent manifestations (fortresses) 
which, thus arising, conceal the total nature of reality.** Concluding this part of 


tejomayomrtamayal purusoayam eva sa yo'yam ātmā idam amrtam idam brahmedam 
sarvam. 

86 Compare: “So when its life was looking towards that it was unlimited, but after it had 
looked there it was limited, though that Good has no limit. For immediately by looking 
to something which is one the life is limited by it, and has in itself limit and bound and 
form; and the form was in that which was shaped, but the shaper was shapeless. (. . .) 
The life of Intellect, then, is all power, and the seeing which came from the Good is 
the power to become all things, and the Intellect which came to be is manifest as the 
very totality of things. But the Good sits enthroned upon them, not that it may have 
a base but that it may base the ‘Form of the first ‘Forms, being formless itself. And in 
this way Intellect is to soul a light upon it, as that Good is a light upon Intellect; and 
when Intellect also defines and limits the soul it makes it rational by giving it a trace of 
what it has. Therefore Intellect too is a trace of that Good; but since Intellect is a Form 
and exists in extension and multiplicity, that Good is shapeless and formless; for this is 
how he makes forms. But if that was a form, Intellect would have been [only a derived] 
rational principle. But the first must be not in any way multiple: for its multiplicity 
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our deliberations on the term purusa, let us be reminded that all these consid- 
erations are conducted from the perspective of Advaita. The term designates the 
subtlest but nevertheless manifested form, or, speaking from the perspective of 
the object, the structure of the absolute being. 

This subtlest form from the perspective of internal experience is described 
as the principle of the conscious subject, which is often very generally referred 
to as the soul. The soul, understood as a pure principle of subjectivity, is some- 
times visualised in the Upanisads as a swan. The fact that the purusa who 
penetrates the fortresses he created is compared to a swan can be observed in the 
Brhadaranyaka 4.3.12.: 


Guarding by breath the lower nest, 

The immortal roams outside the nest; 
The immortal goes wherever he wants— 
The golden person! 

The single goose!*” 


Although a water bird, sometimes depicted as a goose, other times as a swan 
is the purest form of the conscious subject, it is still experiencing the samsdric 
reality. The Sanskrit term for it is harasa. Later Indian thinkers, who, like the 
Kabbalists, loved all language games and attributed esoteric meaning to them, 
divided the word harisa into two parts: ham sa. The word thus arranged plays 
the role of a mantra, repeated many times during meditation. When we reverse 
the order of the syllables, which happens automatically during continuous repe- 
tition, we get: sa ham. This was then read as: sah aham, so' ham — “this one is me” 
which refers us to one of the mahāvākyas: “this here purusa in the sun is me” 
The specifics and meaning of the mahavakya we discuss in more detail in the 
chapter on aham. Uttering a given mahavakya in an adequately altered state of 
consciousness is a sign of being on the path towards liberation. The appearance 
of a swan figure in the consciousness of a meditating person indicates that it is 
possible to transcend the manifested dimension of reality and achieve liberation. 
Therefore, the golden purusa, the single swan is a phenomenon which is a corre- 
late of a very subtle level of consciousness. It is located between the absolute and 
the manifested dimension of reality. 


then would depend on another again before it” Plotinus, Ennead VI. 7, trans. A.H. 
Armstrong, Harvard University Press, pp. 143-5. 

87 Brhadaranyaka Up. 4.3.12.: prāņena raksann avaram kulayam bahiskulāyād amrtas 
caritvā, sa īyate'mrto yatra kamam hiraņmayah purusa ekahamsah. 
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In the Mundaka Upanisad we find a passage indicating the most important 
qualities of the purusa. It assigns him the highest attributes: 


All this is simply that Person— 

rites, penance, prayer (brahman), the highest immortal. 
One who knows this, my friend, hidden within the cave, 
cuts the knot of ignorance in this world.** 


Though manifest, it is lodged in the cave, 


this vast abode named ‘Aged’ 

In it are placed this whole world; 

In it are based what moves or breathes— 
what moves of breathes, what blinks the eye, 
what's most desirable, beyond perception, 
what people desire most.” 


These fragments can be interpreted as a kind of commentary to the Purusa Sūkta. 
Compared to the ideas expressed in the hymn, the much later Upanisad puts 
emphasis on the role of ethical actions. In his commentary, Sankara reads the 
word visvam (“purusa is all this”) as meaning “all the sacred deeds? The sacred 
deeds are the deeds which do not carry any karmic debt, so they are a model for 
all action. The fortress of the world was built by the purusa based on such deeds. 
A proper action, one that sustains the primordial harmony of the world, acquires 
an ethical value; only such action makes it possible to recognise the truth, that 
is, it leads to true cognition and not to a mistaken subjective-objective superim- 
position. Ultimately, the purusa, who takes on the subtlest representational form 
of the absolute is: 


As from a well-stoked fire sparks fly by the thousands, 
all looking just like it, 

So from the imperishable issue diverse things, 

and into it, my friend, they return. 


That Person, indeed, is divine, 


he has no visible form; 
He is both within and without, 


88 Mundaka Up. 2.1.10.: purusa evedam visvam karma tapo brahma paramrtam, etad yo 
veda nihitam guhayam sovidyāgranthim vikiratiha somya. 

89 Mundaka Up. 22.1: àvih samnihitam guhācaram nàma mahatpadam atraitat 
samarpitam ejat pranan nimisac ca yad etaj jānatha sad asad varenyam param vijfiánád 
yad varistham prajanam. 
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unborn, without breath or mind; 
He is radiant, and farther than 
the farthest imperishable.” 


Purusa is not an absolute being, but when visualised, he enables ultimate lib- 
eration. The Indian tradition lists many different forms visualised during med- 
itation, but the subtle form of the purusa is considered to be one of the most 
effective. When accompanied by the repetition of a mantra, the original Ori 
mantra is used. Ori is also aksara — a syllable - as well as that which is imper- 
ishable/unalterable. Therefore, ultimately it turns out that purusa is not sepa- 
rate from the reality of ātman-brahman, but identical with it. Atman exists as 
purusavidha. The subtlest form of reality is no different from its essence. 

The Upanisads show in great detail that the form of reality which emerges 
from the absolute, and which is its original representation, is experienced at the 
level of empirical reality as a multitude of distinct forms. Brhadaranyaka 2.1.2- 
14, for example, presents it in an exceptionally methodical way. As this passage 
is relatively long, we will only present its most important theses. The narrative 
situation of the instruction presented here is typical for the innovative interpret- 
ations of older Brahmanical content. The scholarly Brahmin Balaki, visits king 
Ajatasatru, a Ksatriya known for his wisdom. Bālāki names various objects he 
worships, thus worshipping brahman. He gives all these objects the name purusa, 
but explains that he worships them, visualising them as being in different places. 
And so, one by one, he mentions the purusa that is in the sun, the purusa that is 
in the moon, in a lightning bolt, in the sky, in the wind, in the fire, in the water, in 
the mirror, in the sound, in different areas of the world, composed of shadows, in 
atman. Each time, Ajatasatru on the one hand explains to Balaki the inadequacy 
of the description of purusa, who is uniform in his nature, but on the other hand, 
he indicates the benefits of even such a partially imagined object of worship. 
By visualising a specific form, concrete results are obtained. But since these are 
forms of worship experienced in the presented world, i.e. in the broadly under- 
stood samsāric world, the fruits of such activity are received in the same dimen- 
sion of reality, the empirical one. For example, the one who worships brahman 
as a purusa in the moon ensures a constant flow of food and if he sees him as 
one who is in the regions of the world, he assures himself that his friends will 


90 Mundaka Up. 2.1.1-2.: yathà sudiptat pāvakād visphuliigah sahasrasah prabhavante 
sarupah, tathāksarād vividhah somya bhāvāh prajāyante tatra caivapi yanti, divyo 
hy amürtah purusah sabāhyābhyantaro hy ajah aprano hy amanāh subhro hy aksarāt 
paratah parah. 
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never leave him. The whole passage shows that purusa is a model of some part of 
reality manifesting itself. When it functions as an object of worship, it may take 
the form of a personified being. 

Purusa as the highest object of meditation may be visualised in many ways. 
Some of these patterns we encounter in the Upanisads. Let us look at Katha 
4.12—13: 


A person the size of a thumb 

resides within the body (atman); 

The lord of what was and what will be— 
from him he does not hide himself. 


So, indeed, is that! 


The person the size of a thumb 

is like a fire free of smoke; 

The lord of what was and what will be; 
the same today and tomorrow. 


So, indeed, is that!?! 


Purusa is visualised here as being “the size of a thumb” - aigusthamātra, and is 
defined as “being in the midst of atman" (madhya atmani tisthati), "like a fire free 
of smoke" (jyotir ivādhūmaka) which can be interpreted as “not covered by any 
manifestations.’ It is the purest form of ātman. Such an interpretation is reinforced 
by comparing purusa to smokeless fire, to pure luminosity, illuminating everything 
with its own light. But this glow is not the atman itself, but a light shining from it, 
as expressed in a beautiful song from the Brhadaranyaka 5.15.1 and the Isa 15-16:” 


91 Katha Up. 4.12-13.: augusthamātralh puruso madhya ātmani tisthati i$àno bhüta 
bhavyasya na tato vijugupsate, etad vai tat, aigusthamātraļi puruso jyotir ivādhūmakaļ 
isāno bhūta bhavyasya sa evādya sa u svali, etad vai tat. 

92 A comparison with the famous metaphor of a cave from Plato’s Republic comes to 
mind: “See human beings as though they were in an underground cave-like dwelling 
with its entrance, along one, open to the light across the whole width of the cave. They 
are in it from childhood with their legs and necks in bonds so that they are fixed, seeing 
only in front of them, unable because of the bond to turn their heads all the way around. 
Their light is from a fire burning far above and behind them. Between the fire and the 
prisoners there is a road above, along which see a wall (. . .) Then also see along this wall 
human beings carrying all sorts of artifacts, which project above the wall, and statues 
of men and other animals wrought from stone, wood, and every kind of material; as is 
to be expected, some of the carriers utter sounds while others are silent.” 


"Its a strange image,’ he said, “and strange prisoners youre telling of? 
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The face of truth is covered 
with a golden dish. 

Open it, O Pusan, for me, 

a man faithful to the truth. 
Open it, O Pusan, for me to see. 


O Pūsan, sole seer! 


Yama! Sun! Son of Prajapati! 
Spread out your rays! 
Drawn in your light! 

I see your fairest form. 

That person up there, 

Iam he!” 


"They're like us,’ I said. “For in the first place, do you suppose such men would 
have seen anything of themselves and one another other than the shadows cast by 
the fire on the side of the cave facing them?” 

“How could they” he said, “if they had been compelled to keep their heads 
motionless throughout life?” 

“And what about the things that are carried by? Isn't it the same with them?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tf they were able to discuss things with one another, don't you believe they would 
hold that they are naming these things going by before them that they see?” 
“Necessarily.” 

“And what if the prison also had an echo from the side facing them? Whenever 
one of the men passing by happens to utter a sound do you suppose they would 
believe that anything other than the passing shadow was uttering the sound?” 
(...) “Then most certainly,’ I said, “such men would hold that the truth is nothing 
other than the shadows of artificial things.” (...) Liken the domain revealed 
through sight to the prison home, and the light of the fire in it to the suns power; 
(...) In the knowable the last thing to be seen, and that with considerable effort, 
is the idea of the good; but once seen, it must be concluded that this is in fact 
the cause of all that is right and fair in everything - in the visible it gave birth 
to light and its sovereign [highlighted by M. K. - the word sovereign refers to 
the Greek word kyrios - the lord, the sovereign, the governor]; in the intelligible, 
itself sovereign, it provided truth and intelligence - and that the man who is going 
to act prudently in private or in public must see it.” Plato, The Republic of Plato, 
trans. A. Bloom, 2d ed., Basic Books 1991, pp. 193-6. 

93 Brhadaranyaka Up. 5.15.1 and the Išā Up. 15-16.: hiranmayena pātreņa satyasyāpihitam 
mukham tat tvam pūsann apāvrņu satyadharmaya drstaye, pūsann ekarse yama sürya 
prajapatya vyüha rasmin samūha tejah yat te rūpam kalyāņatamam tat te pasyami yosav 
asau purusah so ham asmi. 
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The golden cover, the golden halo - hiranmaya pātrg- is the most wonderful 
form of an object of meditation, but it is still a distinguishable object in the cog- 
nitive act. Atman is not only a glow, but also the source of the glow. When one 
penetrates beyond the rays into the source of this glow, the only way to describe 
this experience is to utter a sentence: ya sa asau purusas sa aham asmi. In the 
earlier passage from the Brhadaranyaka 1.4.10, analysed in more detail in the 
chapter dedicated to the term aham, the Upanisad demonstrated the emergence 
of the following manifestations of reality from the cosmological perspective. 
There, ātman, existing as purusavidha, having uttered the phrase aham asmi, 
initiated the process of shaping the empirical reality. In this fragment of the 
Brhadaranyaka we see the reverse order, but here too two phrases are crucial. 
Purusa, whose essence is no longer obscured by anything, when experienced 
in his own nature, may be described by the words: I - aham, am — asmi, pure 
existence — sat. This luminous, golden aspect of purusa, as the subtlest object 
of meditation is confirmed by the Chandogya 1.6.6.: “the golden person we see 
within the sun” - hiraymayapurusa, or as said in the Brhadaranyaka 5.5.2.: “the 
same as that sun up there? Such visualised purusa is a reflection of a pure soul, 
which is symbolised by a swan — hiranmayapurusa ekahamsa. Let us also note 
that this originally luminous form of purusa is indicated by a specific etymology 
of the word presented in the Brhadaranyaka 1.4.1., where it is depicted as the one 
who earlier (pūrva) burned (us) all the worlds. The process of burning means, 
after all, fire, flames and glow. The luminosity appears as the essence, the core of 
purusa’s nature. 

Let us note at this point some of the images evoked by Plato. In this chapter, 
we want to show that only the reality described as ātman is sat, i.e. an abso- 
lute being, and purusa is its most primary, luminous figure. By being luminous, 
purusa illuminates the manifestations of reality which we experience as inde- 
pendent entities. Comparing Plato’s metaphor with the message of the Upanisad, 
on one level we have the radiant idea of Good, symbolised by the sun, and on 
the other ātman, often depicted with the same symbol. The light glowing from 
purusa rather than ātman itself, can be compared to the glow of flames. The sun 
is completely transcendent to reality, but it lends its light to fire. Between the sun 
and the wall, along which people are carrying various objects, a fire is burning. 
It is because of the illuminating glow of fire that the objects cast their shadow 
on the wall of the cave. The people and the objects they carry are responsible for 
the structure/form of the presented world. They seem to play the role of patterns 
or archetypes, determining with their shadows and voices the common, inter- 
subjective world of the people chained inside the cave. In the language of the 
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Upanisads, the visual form of these objects, taking the form of a shadow, is called 
rūpa, and the sound that accompanies it and is associated with naming what you 
see, is nama. In this way, we see that the objects which cast their shadow and 
echo on the wall of the cave, create individual, diverse objects - nāmarūpa. 

The condition for all this is the idea of the good, which, as Plato says, “gives 
birth to light and its sovereign? It is a very mysterious passage that usually 
escapes the attention of commentators. The question of light is quite evident - it 
is a fire that illuminates what might be considered to correspond to the patterns 
and norms of action, conduct and the entire structure of reality. So, our world is a 
world of shadows, taking on the forms created for us, which owes its existence to 
the light coming from the very source, from the idea of the good, from the abso- 
lute being. Plato’s "sovereign" seems to be a guardian of this whole theatre we call 
reality. We do not know of any equivalents to such a notion in any other Platonic 
texts. However, the image is consistent with the world presented in the Indian 
sruti texts and philosophical schools referring to them. Such a governor or guar- 
antor of the world depicted in the Upanisads is purusa, sometimes referred to as 
Īsvara. According to Sankara's interpretation, Isvara’s being is located between 
the absolute reality (brahman) and the world of individual souls. Because of its 
role and its luminous nature, purusa is often perceived and experienced as iden- 
tical to ātman. According to Advaitas interpretation, it is a subtle form of a cog- 
nitive error, but it is accepted by the sagunic movements. In this context, the 
image of reality depicted by the cave metaphor closely matches the spirit of the 
nirgunic Indian schools. 

Let us now return to the analysis of the term purusa. When a visualised object 
is placed spatially, there is usually mention of the space within the heart - antah 
hrdaya ākāša (Taittirīya 1.6.1.), he is eternally residing in the heart of beings - 
sada janānārı hrdaye sannivistah. Very often it is visualised as being in the 
right eye: 

Now, the person one sees within the eye—he, indeed, is the Rg verse, he is the Saman 

chant, he is the recitation, he is the Yajus formula, he is the formulation of truth 

(brahman). 

This person down here has exactly the same appearance as that person up there in the 

sun, and this person has the same two songs and the same name as he.”* 


94 Chandogya Up. 1.7.5.: atha ya esontaraksini puruso drsyate saivarktatsama tad uktham 
tad yajus tad brahma tasyaitasya tad eva rūpam yad amusya rüpam yāv amusya gesnau 
tau gesnau yan nana tan nama. 
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The identity relationship is also indicated between visualisation at the level of 
the microcosm where purusa is located in the eye, and visualisation at the level 
of the macrocosm, where he is in the sun or in the halo of the sun. This is indi- 
cated even more clearly by the Chandogya 4.11.1.: “I am the person one sees in 
the sun; so I am all those? As a result of such an insight, we become aware of the 
identity relationship, which directly leads to liberation. This act is expressed by 
one of the mahāvākya: ya esa āditye puruso drsyate soham asmi. ya esa āditye 
puruso drsyate soham asmi. 


Clearly, the true name of the person in the right eye is Indha. Even though he is really 
Indha, people cryptically call him ‘Indra; because gods in some ways love the cryptic 
and despise the plain. What looks like a person in the left eye, on the other hand, is his 
wife, Viraj. Their meeting place is the space within the heart, their food is the red lump 
in the heart, and their garment is the mesh-like substance within the heart. The path 
along which they travel is the vein that goes up from the heart. These veins called Hita 
that are located in the heart are as fine as a hair split a thousandfold. Alongside them, 
the sap flows continuously (. . .).?° 


A similar fragment can also be found in Maitri 7.11. In the right eye, a male 
being is visualised, which takes on a female form in the left eye. The right side, 
as in most ancient cultures, is more positively associated than the left. This is 
why a pure glow, a flame is visualised in the right pupil. Let us note that Viraj is 
not a separate being, but a form of purusa, a subtle form obscuring the original 
manifestation of the absolute. It is not as much a reflection of ātman itself as of 
its reflection. Viraj plays the role of maya, the female cosmic power, obscuring 
the nature of reality. Everything takes place in the deepest space of the heart, 
which corresponds to the state of deep sleep. If we contrast this metaphor with 
Māņdūkya, a coherent picture emerges. According to Màndükya, in the state of 
prājūa resides the Īsvara, who is responsible for the emergence of the subsequent 
dimensions of the empirical reality. This is correlated with maya in its most orig- 
inal activity. The concept of Īsvara corresponds to purusa, while the concept of 
maya relates to Viraj. The combination of purusa, who is by nature an inactive 
consciousness (cit), with the female power (Sakti) creates bindu, a drop, which is 


95 Brhadaranyaka Up. 4.2.2-3.: indho ha vai nāmaisa yo'yam daksine’ksan purusah tam 
vā etam indham santam indra ity ācaksate paroksenaiva paroksapriyā iva hi devah 
pratyaksadvisah. athaitad vāme'ksaņi purusarūpam esāsya patni virāt tayor esa samstdvo 
ya esontar hrdaya ākāšaļ athainayor etad annam ya esontar hrdaye lohitapindah 
athainayor etat prāvaraņam yad etad antarhrdaye jālakam iva athainayor esa srtih 
samcarani yaisā hrdayād ūrdhvā nādy uccarati yathā kesah sahasradhā bhinna evam 
asyaitā hita nama nāYyontarhrdaye pratisthitā bhavanti etabhir và etad āsravad āsravati. 
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a point symbolising all possibility and power, both of emerging new phenomena, 
i.e. worlds, and transcending them, through a meditative procedure, in order to 
achieve final liberation. 

Although the word purusa itself means a human being or a man, the Upanisads 
clearly indicate that purusa, as an object of meditative visualisation, is not an 
ordinary person. The uniqueness of purusa understood in this way, is indicated 
by the adjective amrta - immortal, in opposition to an ordinary man, a mortal: 


(...) the radiant and immortal person residing in the physical body—they are both ones 
self (ātman). It is the immortal; it is brahman; it is the Whole.” 


The fact that the purusa discussed here is not an ordinary person is stated by 
the Chandogya 5.10.2, where there is a phrase: purusa amanava - “purusa is not 
a man:” 


Now, the people who know this, and the people here in the wilderness who venerate 
thus: "Austerity is faith" —they pass into the flame, from the flame into the day, from the 
day (...) from these months into the year, from the year into the sun, from the sun into 
the moon, and from the moon into lightning. Then a person who is not human—he 
leads them to brahman. This is the path leading to the gods.” 


The earliest Vedic sruti texts preceding the Upanisads do not yet contain a fully 
developed concept of either samsāra or moksa — as the final liberation from the 
circle of incarnations - or the law of karman with its strong ethical quality, as 
the law ordering the structure of the presented world. The afterlife was a world 
of ideal, imagined forms, devoid of all the inconveniences of the earthly world, 
provided that appropriate rituals were performed, especially by the descendants 
for the intention of their ancestors. Human desire was to live forever in the after- 
life, and the most feared was to die again after death (punarmrtyu) and to dwell 
as a hungry spirit devoid of the sacrificial vows or even as a ghost. The model 
of perceiving the world changes in the Upanisads. The fully developed concept 
of samsāra includes life not only in the earthly but also extraterrestrial worlds. 
Moksa began to mean full liberation, not only from the reincarnations on earth, 


96 Brhadaranyaka 2.5.1: šārīras tejomayomrtamayah puruso'yam eva sa yoyam ātmā idam 
amrtam idam brahmedam sarvam. 

97 Chandogya Up. 5.10.1-2.: tad ya ittham viduh ye ce meranye šraddhā tapa ity upāsate 
te’rcisam abhisambhavanty arciso'harahna (...) masebhyah samvatsaram samvatsarad 
adityam àdityàc candramasam candramaso vidyutam tatpuruso mānavaļ sa enān 
brahma gamayaty esa devayānah panthā. 
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but also going beyond the - albeit samsāric — existence in the heavens, governed 
by various gods, such as Indra or Brahma. 

One of the transitional concepts between the model of a happy, posthumous 
existence in the hereafter, in one of the heavens (svarga), and the pursuit of full 
liberation (moksa) was the concept of two posthumous ways - devayāna and 
pitryāna. Devayāna is the path of the gods, also called arcirmārga - “the path of 
glow” - from which there is no return to samsāra. Pitryāna, also referred to as 
dhūmamārga — “the path of smoke" - is the direction of return to samsāra in an 
incarnation depending on the previously obtained karmic merit. The guide on 
the path of gods is amanava purusa — “purusa who is not a human? Let us see 
how various elements of this elaborate metaphor describing the souls posthu- 
mous fate harmonise with all our previous considerations. At the beginning of 
this chapter we quoted a metaphor whereby the purusa who was liberating him- 
self was compared to a fire without smoke. And here, too, the “amanava purusa” 
follows the path of glow and not the path of smoke. 

So far, our reflections on the concept of purusa, conducted from the perspec- 
tive of Advaita, began from the statement that the subtlest form of manifestation 
of an absolute being is purusavidha. Failure to recognise that this form is in fact 
átman, and not anything different from it, leads to the emergence of successive 
forms. This is how the notion of purusa should be understood in this context, 
as the basis for the emergence of new worlds. The world and its entire structure 
emerge not from ātman itself, but from the form in which it manifests. The orig- 
inal form, which manifests itself in different ways, acts due to various impulses. 
The most powerful impulse is kama — desire. This desire should be understood 
very broadly, as an almost instinctive impulse to manifest itself, to learn, to expe- 
rience. This is what the verses from Brhadaranyaka 4.4.5—6 reveal: 


Clearly, this self is brahman—this self that is made of perception, made of mind, made 
of sight, made of breath, made of hearing, made of earth, made of water, made of wind, 
made of space, made of light and the lightless, made of desire and the desireless, made 
of anger and the angerless, made of righteous and the unrighteous; this self that is made 
of everything. Hence there is this saying: "Hes made of this. Hes made of that.” What a 
man turns out to be depends on how he acts and how he conducts himself. If his actions 
are good, he will turn into something good. If his actions are bad, he will turn into some- 
thing bad. A man turns into something good by good action and into something bad by 
bad action. And so people say: ^A person here consists simply of desire? A man resolves 
in accordance with his desire, acts in accordance with his resolve, and turns out to be in 
accordance with his action. On this point there is the following verse: 

A man whos attached goes with his action, 

to that very place to which 

his mind and character cling. 
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Reaching the end of his action, 

of whatever he has done in this world— 

From that world he returns 

back to this world, 

back to action. 

That is the course of a man who desires. 

Now, a man who does not desire—who is without desires, who is freed from desires, 
whose desires are fulfilled, whose only desire is his self—-his vital functions (prāņa) do 
not depart. Brahman he is, and to brahman he goes.** 


Purusa is here referred to as kāmamaya, “made of desire” Desire is the main 
impulse leading to the world of duality (dvaita). In the Maitri Upanisad 2.5. it is 
stated that the one who is called purusa, although in fact beyond the cognitive 
act and vision, is recognised as the primus motor — pracodayitā. Let us note with 
what caution and precision this later Upanisad speaks: it does not refer to purusa, 
but to the reality that used to be called purusa. Purusa is a form of sat. Sat is pure 
consciousness, yet inactive, and purusa is action — kriya, karman, or even perfect 
action - sukrta. 

In Brahmanical literature, the term sukrta is used to describe a perfect act, a 
perfect action; a ritual act that is a perfect reproduction of the original cosmo- 
gonic act. This is also the term used in the Aitareya Upanisad to name purusa. 
This Upanisad begins by stating that in the beginning there was only ātman: idam 
agre ātmā āsīt. It is, as has already been said many times in this book, a classic 
formula that denotes the state of non-manifested existence of the absolute 
being. The next sentence makes it clear that "nothing but it appeared? Nothing 
manifested itself, there is no indication of even the subtlest form. As the first 
a thought appears; it is thought of manifesting oneself, of creating the worlds. 
The following sequences describe how particular manifestations structure the 
presented world. Here the scheme is quite similar to that of Purusa Sükta. After 


98 Brhadāraņyaka Up. 4.4.5-6.: sa và ayam ātmā brahma vijūānamayo manomayah 
prāņmayaš — caksurmayah šrotramayah — prthivimaya | àpomayo | vàyumaya 
ākāšamayas tejomayo'tejomayah kamamayokamamayah krodhamayo'krodhamayo 
dharmamayodharmamayah sarvamayal tad yad etad idammayodomaya iti. yathakari 
yathācārī tathā bhavati sādhukārī sādhur bhavati pāpakārī pàpo bhavati puņyaļ 
punyena karmaņā bhavati pāpah pāpena atho khalv ahuh kamamaya evāyam purusa iti 
sa yathakamo bhavati tat kratur bhavati yat kratur bhavati tat karma kurute yat karma 
kurute tadabhisampadyate, tad esa šloko bhavati tad eva saktah saha karmamaiti lingam 
mano yatra nisaktam asya prāpyāntam karmanas tasya yat kimceha karoty ayam tasmāl 
lokāt punar aity asmai lokāya karmane iti nu kāmayamānaļ athākāmayamāno yo kāmo 
niskāma āptakāma ātmakāmo na tasya prāņā utkrāmanti brahmaiva san brahmāpyeti. 
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the principles of the organisation of the cosmos emerge, the man - that is purusa 
made of these principles - is divided. Particular parts of macroanthropos corre- 
spond to particular elements of the world. This is a clear indication that it is the 
macrocosm that corresponds to the microcosm, and not the other way round. 
These principles, the elements that function both as deities (devatā), and the 
elements (indriya), begin to function as if independently. 


Once these deities were created, they fell into this vast ocean here. It afflicted him with 
hunger and thirst. Those deities then said to him: ‘Find us a dwelling in which we can 
establish ourselves and eat food’ So he brought a cow up to them, but they said: “That’s 
totally inadequate for us. Then he brought a horse up to them, but they said: "That's totally 
inadequate for us. Finally he brought a man up to them, and they exclaimed: Now, this 
is well made!’ for man is indeed well made. 

Then he told them: ‘Enter, each into your respective dwelling” 


Only a human (purusa) is ^well done" (sukrta). Only a human is able to accom- 
modate all created worlds, all reality. In order for this reality to be a cosmos, and 
not chaos, it must be subject to a certain structuring. That is to say, for all actions 
to make sense, they must fit into a certain order. This order turns out to be an 
order due to the structure of purusa, the structure of a human. The empirical 
reality is a correlate of the subjective reality. The manifestations function due 
to the existence of the subject. As already written, the word sukrta is a Vedic 
term referring to an ideal sacrifice, ideal in the sense that it is exactly, without 
any changes - be they defects or improvements - reproducing the original cos- 
mogonic act. Thus, only a human being is able, because of its nature, to repro- 
duce this primordial cosmogonic act; only a human being - as an ideal form, 
the first manifestation of the absolute is ultimately fully identical with pure exis- 
tence - sat. The full sense of the absolute is only conveyed by purusa, while other 
forms are only partial. Therefore it is the visualisation of purusa, and not of other 
manifestations of absolute reality, that directly leads to liberation and enables 
transcendence of the subjective-objective dualism. There are many progressive 
meditation schemes presented in the Upanisads. To support the thesis that most 
meditation practices ultimately lead to the visualisation of purusa, let us quote 
certain passages: 


99 Aitareya Up. 1.2.1-3.: tà età devatāļi srátà asmin mahaty arnave prapatams tam 
pratisthita annam adāmeti, tabhyo gam ānayat tà abruvan nai vai no'yam alam iti 
tābhyošvam ānayat tà abruvan na vai noyam alam iti, tabhyah purusam ānayat tā 
abruvan sukrtam bateti puruso vàva sukrtam tà abravīd yathāyatanam pravisateti. 
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Brahman, you see, is this whole world. With inner tranquillity, one should venerate it 


as jalan. 
Now, then, man is undoubtedly made of resolve. What a man becomes on departing 
from here after death is in accordance with his resolve in this world. So he should make 


this resolve: 
“This self (ātman) of mine that lies deep within my heart—it is made of mind; the vital 


functions (prāņa) are its physical form; luminous is its appearance; the real is its inten- 


tion; space is its essence (ātman); it contains all actions, all desires (...)!° 
A person the size of a thumb in the body (atman), 


always resides within the hearts of men; 

One should draw him out of the body with determination, 
like a reed from the grass sheath; 

One should know him 

as immortal and bright. 

One should know him 

as immortal and bright.” 


The visualisation of purusa, the subtlest form of the absolute, ultimately leads 
to the experience, not mediated by anything, that reality is neti, neti — neither 
such, nor such, because it is satyasya satyam — the real behind the real, the truth 
of truth, the existence of the essence (Brhadaranyaka 2.3.6.) From these con- 
siderations, a very interesting thesis arises that the presented world is not so 
much a direct representation of the absolute, but a reflection of its subtlest form, 
its first manifestation. The same conclusion can also be reached on the basis of 
Platos text. 


100 
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Chandogya Up. 3.14.1-2.: sarvam khalvidam brahma tajjalàn iti santa upāsīta atha 
khalu kratumayah puruso yathākraturasmiml loke puruso bhavati tathetah pretya 
bhavati sa kratum kurvita, manomayah pranasariro bhàrüpah satyasaükalpa akasatma 
sarvakarmā sarvakamah sarvagandhah sarvarasah sarvam idam bhyāttovākyanādar 
ah. 

Katha Up. 6.17.: aūusthamātrah purusontarātmā sada janānām hrdaye sannivistah tam 
svāc charsrāt pravrhen mufijád ivesskām dhairyema tam vidyāc chukram amrtam tam 
vidyāc chukram amrtam iti. 


8. Saksin - the observer and the principle 
of subjectivity 


The notion of the observer or witness (sāksin) appears in the Upanisads, as well 
as in the Advaita system based on them, in reference to the level of deep sleep. 
The analysis of the texts demonstrates that the observer is the subtlest subject, re- 
taining its distinctiveness and individuality in all three states. It seems that on the 
grounds of Advaita the act of pure vision, in many other systems identified with 
liberation itself, is not yet the highest state of consciousness. The judgements on 
the highest state are not made in the categories of a pure observer, but only in 
those of “subjectivity,” pure cognition, which is something even higher than the 
subtle subject of cognition. 

One of the terms to define the cognitive subject in the Upanisads is sāksin. 
Etymologically, the word comes from sa + aksa - “the one who has eyes” “the 
seeing one.” Analysis of the passages from the Upanisads presented below will 
demonstrate that this is not about an ordinary act of sensual perception, but 
about “seeing” correlated with a very subtle state of consciousness and eventu- 
ally leading to liberation. The concept of a subject, referred to as sāksin, indicates 
that it is not so much the act of understanding or recognition of the true nature 
of reality that leads to moksa, but a simple act of seeing, an act of insight into 
that nature - anubhava. In the soteriological sense, understanding ultimately 
turns out to be a very subtle, but still a tool. Such a statement is common to 
all the Vedanta schools. What will be analysed in this chapter is whether the 
state of saksin is synonymous with achieving final liberation, i.e. whether the two 
concepts — sáksin and ātman - can be identified. 

The term sāksin, which in later Indian philosophical thought becomes a tech- 
nical term, is only found in a few places in the Upanisads. In the same context, 
two other terms indicate this particular characteristic of the subject as seeing the 
world but neither engaging in it nor experiencing it, and thus achieving libera- 
tion: pasya (“the looking one”) and drastr (“the one who sees”) from the verbal 
root drs (“to see”). The most famous image depicting this observer who sees, and 
who looks at the world, appears in two Upanisads (in almost identical versions), 
the Mundaka 3.1.1.-5 and the Svetasvatara 4.6—7.: 


Two birds, companions and friends, 
nestle on the very same tree. 
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One of them eats a tasty fig; 


the other, not eating, looks on. 


“The bird” is described as suparņa, “having beautiful wings.’ The description is 
used both for the sun and the moon, when they are shown as having beautiful 
rays. Applying this word to a bird emphasises that it is rather a metaphor and that 
these are not ordinary birds. In his commentary on this stanza, Sankara'? claims 
that the image refers to two beings situated in a beautiful form: to Isvara as the 
governor, and to an individual soul as the governed one. Both the Isvara and the 
individual soul reside in the same body, just like two birds on the same tree. In 
a way, they are also named the same, in a sense that they manifest themselves as 
results of the same cause, even though one of them plays the role of a governor 
and the other of the governed one. They exist within the same dimension of the 
presented world. And similarly, the way we see two birds in the same tree, we can 
perceive and experience the governor and the mortal soul within the same body. 

The metaphor of a tree, reflecting the image of the entire presented reality, is 
very popular in the Indian tradition. Usually, it refers to the sacred asvattha tree, 
described as having its roots upwards, i.e. emerging from some other, higher 
dimension; in the Brahmanical tradition, this reality is traditionally described 
with the term brahman. 'The branches and leaves grow into an image of the entire 
perceivable reality. The two birds are analogous elements of this reality. One of 
them, which is attached to a structured dimension of reality, eats specific fruit. 
It exists as an individual soul - jīva"* — differentiating oneself from the others 
and having its own place in the tree and the fruit to fulfil given desires. The other 
bird does not consume any fruit, is not attached to any specific object of desire 
or leaning, remains as if on the side and has an equal view as well as distance to 
the entire tree, i.e. to the whole reality, while still part of it. The first bird does not 
grasp the tree as a whole, while the other perceives nothing but the tree. None 
of them notices that the tree grows out of something, that it has some support, 
that it is conditioned, established in another dimension of reality. Both the birds, 
both jiva and Īsvara, function in the sphere of ignorance - avidyā. 


102 Mundaka Up. 3.1.1. and Svetasvatara Up. 4.6.: dvd suparņā sayujā sakhāyā samānam 
vrksam parisasvajāte tayor anyah pippalam svādvatti anasnann anyo abhicakasiti. 

103 Som Raj Gupta, The Word Speaks to the Faustian Man, Volume 2, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi 1995, pp. 95 ff. 

104 We use here the term jiva, as a Vedantic technical term denoting an individual sub- 
ject; the earliest Upanisads often use different terms, as discussed in other chapters 
of this book. 
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This is how this image is explained by Sankara. The presented world 
(vyavahāra) is made of three elements, three categories. Prapafica corresponds 
to the whole presented reality and is experienced as inanimate reality; in this 
metaphor it is symbolised by the tree. Another category is jiva - the individual 
soul. It is engaged in samsāra and through a continuous process of experiencing, 
represented by a bird eating fruit, becomes more and more entangled in it. The 
last one - the highest category in the dimension of the presented world - is 
Isvara, a passive witness, whose activity is limited to being present, to control, to 
govern; this activity is limited to the very act of looking. 

Here, a problem of a more general nature arises - the fundamental differ- 
ence between the jīva/jīvas and Īsvara. Once again, it should be emphasised that 
this problem is considered only in the light of the nirgunic Vedanta, and not the 
sagunic concepts, in which Isvara will ultimately be identified with brahman. An 
analysis of the text demonstrates that both jiva and Īsvara belong to the same 
dimension of reality, and so they do not differ in terms of metaphysical status. 
The state of liberation, moksa, transcends being both a soul and an Isvara. This is 
how Īsvara is positioned, for example, by the Mandükya Upanisads. To cast more 
light on this problem, reference will be made to yet another text, the Yogasūtras 
of Patanijāli. It is known that Yogas ontology is based on the dualistic Samkhya, 
although both in Samkhya-Yoga and in Advaita-Vedanta the ultimate absolute 
reality is pure cognition, pure consciousness (sat cit), and in this context it does 
not matter whether we refer to it as purusa or ātman. 

We therefore quote Yogasütras, because they provide a technical definition 
that distinguishes the individual soul, which in this system is referred to as 
purusa, from Isvara. Patafjali dedicated several sutras to the concept of Īsvara: 


Īsvara is a special purusa untouched by kleša, karma, vipāka and asaya. (Y.1.24) 

In Him there is unexcelled the germ of Omniscience or - In him there is unexcelled 
Omniscience. (Y.1.25) 

The guru even of the foremost (gods like Brahma and others and sages like Angiras and 
others) because of being unconditioned by time. (Y.1.26)'” 


Isvara is referred to as a "special" (visesa) kind of purusa. Such "specialness" does 
not mean that the first is absolutely liberated (which in Yoga is called kevala) and 


105 Yogavarttika of Vijndnabhiksu, Text with English translation and critical notes along 
with the text and English translation of the Patarijala Yogasūtras and Vyāsabhāsya by 
T.S. Rukmani, Vol. I, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 2007, pp. 127, 147, 
154 respectively. 
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the other one is not. This is stated clearly by Vjasa in his commentary (3.55) to 
Yogasūtras: 

When the sattva-intellect is cleansed of the dirt of rajas and tamas with the 
seeds in the form of afflictions burnt and becomes fit to know the difference of 
purusa (from itself) then it attains a purity egual to that of purusa, as it were; 
at that stage, the cessation of experience falsely attributed to the self, is purity 
of purusa. At this stage 'kaivalya comes into being for one who has the powers 
(siddhis) or for one who does not have the powers, for one who has got knowl- 
edge born of discriminate-discernment or for one who does not have it. When 
discriminate-discernment is achieved in the case of one whose seed of afflictions 
is burnt, there is no need of anything else (for attaining kaivalya). 


It has been stated earlier that through the purity of the sattva-intellect there arises, due 
to samadhi, various powers (siddhis) as well as discriminate-discernment. Whereas the 
truth is that misapprehension (adaršanam) is removed by discriminate-discernment. 
When that is removed there are no more afflictions (such as asmita, raga &c.) In the 
absence of the afflictions there is absence of the fruition of karma. And in this stage the 
gunas, having fulfilled their purpose, do not present themselves again as objects to be 
seen by purusa. That is selfs 'kaivalya? Then the self shines by itself, is free from dirt 
and is isolated." 


Therefore, Īsvara is a pattern, an archetype, an ideal purusa. It presents itself in 
empirical awareness and since it is given in this dimension, it remains a phe- 
nomenon of consciousness, which must be ultimately restrained. By focusing 
on Īsvara, namely ones own "I, one achieves the state of yoga with awareness - 
samprajūātasamādhi, i.e. the state of Isvara, the state of an observer or sāksin 
from the prājūa state described in the Màndükya. However, this is not yet a state 
of complete liberation, referred to as kevala by Yoga or turiya by the Upanisads. 
For individual beings, Isvara is an idealised model to which one can compare 
oneself or identify oneself with. And who would not wish to be unlimited in 
time, immortal, not subjected to any handicaps, misfortunes or pain, commonly 
referred to as duhkha. Such is Isvara, unbound by any inconvenience. It is 
eternal, just as māyā is eternal - a cosmic illusion, with which it is correlated. 
There is a seed of omniscience in it, except that this omniscience is ultimately 
only meant to be a tool leading to a liberating cognition. Being unaffected by 
kleša and karmic debt (which is what differentiates and structures the ultimately 
indistinguishable purusas), it is simple and uniform, and therefore it has since 
ancient times been the reference point for the subsequent generations of yogis. 


106 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 210. 
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These are not the successive Īsvaras, because it is impossible to multiply per- 
fect, simple beings, but rather the same, one, immortal, eternal Īsvara. Therefore, 
what generally distinguishes purusa from Isvara is its karmic limitation. Purusa 
frees oneself from karman and Īsvara is never bound by it. 

Let us now return to the metaphor of two birds. The second bird, which, ac- 
cording to Sankara, symbolises Īsvara, is focused on only one activity. It watches 
without getting involved. This may indicate that the act of seeing is typical for an 
observer (saksin, drastr) and does not cause karmic consequences. Comparing 
those three texts: the Mundaka Upanisad (or the Švetāšvatara), the Màndükya 
Upanisad and Yogasūtras with Vyāsas commentary, we arrive at a very coherent 
structure. In the third state of consciousness, namely the deep sleep, described 
by the Māņdūkya as prajfia (“wisdom”), there appears an observer, a witness; in 
the metaphysical dimension it is identical to the concept of Īsvara. Also in the 
Yogasūtras, it is very clearly said that īsvarapranidhāna ("focusing on Īsvara”), 
might lead to the final liberation - asariprajfiatasamadhi. Using the terminology 
of the Màndükya and adopted by Advaita, the state of prajfa is transcended by 
turīya. 

Let us now continue the analysis of the Muņdaka Upanisad. The above con- 
siderations referred to the verse 3.1.1. The matter seems to become more compli- 
cated when we approach the next two verses: 


Stuck on the very same tree, 

one person grieves, deluded 

by her who is not the Lord; 

But when he sees the other, 

the contented Lord—and his majesty— 
his grief disappears. 


When the seer sees that Person, 

the golden-colored, the creator, the Lord, 
as the womb of brahman; 

Then, shaking off the good and the bad, 
the wise man becomes spotless, 

and attains the highest identity.” 


107 Mundaka Up. 3.1.2-3.: samdne vrkse puruso nimagnonīšayā socati muhyamanah 
justam yada pasyaty anyam īšam asya mahimānam iti vitasokah, yada pasyah pasyate 
rukmavarnam kartāram isam purusam brahmayonim tadā vidvan puņyapāpe vidhūya 
nirafijanah paramam sāmyam upaiti. 
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The image already seems clear: there are two birds, one of them symbolises an 
individual soul, the other one Īsvara, and the tree itself is the samsdric reality — 
prapafica. But who in that case is purusa who is supposedly in the same tree? One 
may think that the only coherent solution to this problem and a reconciliation of 
these three verses is to adopt the following concept: all three verses above refer 
to a description of the same situation, as well as the same dimension of reality, 
except that in the first verse the text uses a poetic metaphor while the other two 
provide an analysis in language that is certainly not strictly technical, but tends 
towards more precise, detailed terms. 

One of the common points for both methods of description is to refer to the 
same (samana) tree. Thus both situations concern the description of the samsáric 
reality. The term purusa does not relate to the definition of the absolute being. 
It occurs at the level of māyā or, to be precise and use Màndükyas terminology, 
at the level of the prājīta state. In this passage of the Upanisad, the term purusa 
is used in a similar way to the Yogasütras, where it involved the essence of an 
individual subject (in other texts, the terms jiva and citta appear in this context 
most often), as well as [svara understood as purusa visesa - the only, special 
purusa. In the third stanza, this juxtaposition is illustrated by the terms pasya 
(the looking one, the seeing one, equivalent of sāksin), and Isa - the Lord, the 
Sovereign, the Governor. So here again we have an equivalent of the metaphor of 
two birds. As Sankara writes in his commentary, one of them identifies itself with 
its body, while its mind is darkened (muhyamāna) by ignorance and therefore 
does not recognise its situation, which results in sadness. Here, it is expressed 
with the verb socati (“is being sad”), but generally corresponds to the state of 
duhkha. Here, duhkha is understood as broadly, as in the later Buddhism, where 
it is simply a basic, inseparable attribute of samsāra. This state of immersion in 
sadness results from the fact that the purusa, who by its very nature is poten- 
tially free, gets caught up in impotence - anīšayā. An-isa is a power who is not 
a Lord or Governor. The expression points to a female power, most probably an 
equivalent of a female cosmic power denoting prakrti, who is different from the 
Governor and who appears to us as the cause of human ignorance.’ 

The fact that we can interpret the word anīšā as referring to the female cosmic 
power which, for example, in the language of Samkhya is referred to as prakrti, 
can be demonstrated by stanza 4.5. of the Svetasvatara Upanisad. Immediately 
after this stanza appears the metaphor of the two birds, which are the subject of 
our analysis. 


108 Patrick Olivelle, Upanisads, Oxford University Press, 1996, p. 399. 
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One unborn male [billy-goat], burning with passion, covers one unborn female [nanny- 
goat] coloured red, white, and black, and giving birth to numerous offspring with 


the same colours as hers, while another unborn male leaves her after he has finished 


enjoying her pleasures.'” 


The reference to the later Samkhya terminology is clear; in fact, the Svetasvatara 
belongs to the group of the so-called proto Samkhya- Yogic Upanisads. The three 
colours (the same comparison is found in the sixth book of the Chandogya) 
represent three guņas: rajas, sattva and tamas. The dynamic nature of prakrti is 
emphasised here, which, by constantly transforming, creates various manifested 
forms - vyakta. The term “unborn” naturally refers to purusa. Already in this 
text, the later - and quite paradoxical indeed - thesis of Samkhya, accepting a 
multitude of purusas, is anticipated. Paradoxical, since there is no ontological 
difference between the liberated purusas. They all are, primarily, pure conscious- 
ness - cit, i.e. we have a multiplication of conscious beings, while the object 
reality, in its most external form manifesting itself as material, is one, though 
inherently diverse. But let us return to our image: the same one prakrti constantly 
operates, and whose activity is experienced differently by individual purusas. 

The Švetāšvatara Upanisad, one of the latest in the canon, is traditionally con- 
sidered to be a theistic text. There are many unusually beautiful fragments which 
poetically describe the Supreme Being, an object of worship and adoration. Acts 
of worship further the worshippers spiritual development and can lead to liber- 
ation, although obtaining moksa is ultimately an individual matter. 


The one God who covers himself with things issuing from the primal source, from his 
own inherent nature, as a spider, with the threads—may he procure us dissolution in 
brahman." 

The changeless, among the changing, the intelligent, among intelligent beings, the one, 
who dispenses desires among the many—when a man knows that cause, which is to 
be comprehended through the application of Sāmkhya, as God, he is freed from all 


fetters.!!! !? 


109 Švetāšvatara Up. 4.5: ajam ekām lohita šukla kēsņām bahvīh prajah srjamánàm sarūpāh 
ajo hy eko jusamāņonusete jahāty enām bhuktabhogām ajonyah. 

110 Śvetāśvatara Up. 6.10.: yas tantunābha iva tantubhih pradhanajaih svabhāvatah deva 
ekah svam āvrņoti sa no dadhād brahmāpyayam. 

111 Svetasvatara Up. 6.13.:nityo nityānām cetanaś cetanānām eko bahūnām yo vidadhāti 
kāmān tat karanam sāmkhyayogādhigamyam jfiátvà devam mucyate sarvapāśaih. 

112 Let us refer to Plotinus here: “But when it has come to be in it and moves about it, it 
possesses the intelligible and thinks, but when it sees that god it at once lets everything 
go; it is as if someone went into a house richly decorated and so beautiful, and within 
it contemplated each and every one of the decorations and admired them before 
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As previously stated, the deliberations presented in this book deal with the 
concept of the subject in the Upanisads, as it is considered from the perspec- 
tive of Advaita Vedanta. This analysis is mainly based on the framework of the 
Mandikya Upanisad, which is traditionally considered to contain in nuce all the 
key concepts included in the other texts of the canon. Gaudapadas commen- 
tary on the Māņdūkya Upanisad constitutes the first stricte philosophical text 
of Advaita. According to Māņdūkyas framework, in the state of consciousness 
correlated to the state of deep sleep, the individual subject takes on the form of 
sāksin, a passive observer. Universally, this corresponds to Īsvara, being at the 
same time the cause of the world, its governor and - as an object of worship - an 
aid in obtaining liberation. Within this framework we refer to the Švetāšvatara, 
since its text might broaden what are otherwise very technical descriptions 
of the prājña state. It becomes possible thereby to reconcile the text of the 
saguņic Svetasvatara and the nirgunic Màndükya. Some selected verses from the 
Svetasvatara could actually inspire the formulations used in the Màndükya: 


The one God hidden in all beings, pervading the universe, the inner self of all beings, 
the overseer of the work, dwelling in all beings, the witness, the spectator, alone, devoid 
of qualities." 

He who is one with him, immortal, abiding as the Lord, the knower, present everywhere, 
and the protector of this universe—he rules this living world eternally. There is no other 
cause to becoming the Lord.''* 


In this passage, the term ekadeva (“one god") is used. The use of the word deva 
(“luminous”) indicates that the term does not need to be interpreted in terms of 


seeing the master of the house, but when he sees that master with delight, who is not 
of the nature of the images [in the house], but worthy of genuine contemplation, he 
dismisses those other things and thereafter looks at him alone, and then, as he looks 
and does not take his eyes away, by the continuity of his contemplation he no longer 
sees a sight, but mingles his seeing with what he contemplates, so that what was seen 
before has now become sight in him, and he forgets all other objects of contempla- 
tion. And perhaps the likeness would keep in conformity with the reality if it was not 
a mortal who encountered the one who was seeing the sights of the house but one 
of the gods, and one who did not appear visibly but filled the soul of the beholder.” 
[highlighted by the author] Plotinus, Ennead VI. 7, trans. A.H. Armstrong, Harvard 
University Press, pp. 195-7. 

113 Svetasvatara Up. 6.11.: eko devas sarvabhiitesu güdhas sarvavyāpī sarva bhūtāntarātmā 
karmādhyaksas sarvabhūtādhivāsas sāksī cetā kevalo nirguņas ca. 

114 Švetāšvatara Up. 6.17.: sa tanmayo hy amrta igasamstho jūas sarvago bhuvanasyāsya 
goptā sa ise asya jagato nityam eva nānyo hetur vidyate īšanāya. 
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the highest, absolute being. Devas exist at the level of the heavens, but those are 
samsaric heavens, and samsāra is ultimately transcended by moksa. This one god 
conceals his own essence. The concept of maya, as a covering, darkening force, is 
clearly marked here. Although the term māyā itself does not appear here, the term 
pradhana plays this role - in Samkhya meaning prakrti avyakta, non-manifested 
prakrti. Advaitic concepts claim that māyā generally has two functions: covering 
and projecting. Both of them operate in the first two manifested states of con- 
sciousness (only that turiya is advaita, i.e. absolutely unalloyed), on the one hand 
projecting different dimensions of reality while, on the other hand, concealing 
its real nature. From the perspective of the individual cognitive subject, in the 
state of prājña only the covering function operates. There is no experience of the 
content of the cognitive acts, but also there is no full insight which could lead to 
moksa. But it is precisely this state, as the text teaches, that may lead to brahman. 
Let us quote another stanza: 


The one controller of the many who are inactive, who makes the single seed manifold— 
the wise who perceive him as abiding within themselves (ātman), they alone, not others, 
enjoy eternal happiness.!5 


This stanza presents both an individual perspective (jiva, saksin) and a universal 
one (ekadeva, isvara). Similar statements appear in the 5th and 6th stanza of 
the Māņdūkya Upanisad. Analysing the stanzas of the Svetasvatara we can see 
how difficult it is to interpret classical Indian thought using philosophical cat- 
egories developed within the European tradition. In our cultural circle, we use 
the category of transcendence when we want to indicate that the individual level 
is exceeded by the absolute, and the category of immanence when we point to 
the infiltration of individual beings by the universal, absolute dimension. Here 
both these categories refer to the third state of consciousness, to the above 
discussed state of prājña. But how to determine that this particular state must 
be transcended in order to become ātman-brahman, in order to exist as a state 
known as turiya? At this point we are merely pointing to a question that requires 
further study. 

The above concepts are also presented by the Maitri Upanisad which, simi- 
larly to the Màndükya, belongs to the most recent texts of the sruti canon: 


‘Poets declare him to be the self. As though under domination, as though overcome 
by the white and black fruits of actions, he wanders among bodies. But, because of his 


115 Svetasvatara Up. 6.12.: eko vasi niskripāņām bahūnām ekam bijam bahudha yah karoti 
tam atmastham yenupasyanti dhīrās tesàm sukham šāšvatam netaresam. 
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unmanifest nature, subtlety, invisibility and lack of possessiveness, he is without fixity, 
not an agent, though he seems and agent and fixed. 
‘He is fixed like a watcher, pure, steadfast, unmoving, not prone to defilement, undis- 


tracted, without yearning. Remaining his own, experiencing the law (rta), he is fixed, 


hiding himself with a veil made of strands.!'® 


The descriptions that appear in this passage match the conclusions of the 
Svetasvatara. Maitrī is a syncretic text, very often quoting fragments of earlier 
Upanisads, and trying to reconcile their different, sometimes seemingly mutu- 
ally exclusive, formulations. What we are interested in here is the term “observer/ 
watcher, which also appears in this passage, expressed by the word preksaka, 
"looking at something,” “observing.” It is an indication of the experiencing sub- 
ject, which we define as a spectator, a witness, when we want to emphasise its 
subtlest nature or essence, and when being in this state can lead to liberation. The 
experiencing subject can be asserted in various terms, as it meanders through 
different states of consciousness. When aiming to indicate its existence in prājūa, 
the term “motionless observer" is used. Saksin, who is a subject in the state of 
prājūa, is pure observation, because it is not a projecting one, but a pure sub- 
stance of cognition. 

At this point, it may be concluded that the above fragment anticipates 
Advaitas later distinction between maya and avidyā, where māyā corresponds to 
the cosmic delusion and creates forms and structures of the not fully real world, 
while avidyā is responsible for individual human ignorance, which according 
to these forms performs individual acts. If we interpret the occurrence of the 
two purusas in this way, then one will correspond to the individual level and the 
other to the cosmic one, although it should be remembered that they both relate 
to the dimension of samsdric reality. That is why the sāksin, as an inactive one, is 
a pure, non-projecting content of cognition. 

Let us now return to the Mundaka. Until the individual purusa or the indi- 
vidual subject receives a signal that, although it is now becoming more and 
more entangled in samsdra, a change in its situation is still possible, and its most 
basic attribute remains sadness. The first impulse causing a change in the view 
of reality is noticing (pasyati) someone other than oneself (anya). This “other, 


116 Maitri Up. 2.6-7: sa và esa ātmehošanti kavayah sitāsitaih karmaphalair anabhibhüta 
iva prati šarīresu caraty avyaktatvat sauksmyād adršyatvād agrahyatvan nirmamatvāc 
cdnavasthosati kart@kartairvavasthah sa và esa suddhah sthirocalas cālepyoviagro 
nisprhah preksakavad avasthitah svasthas ca rtabhug guramayena paļenātmānam 
antardhayāvasthitā ity avasthitā iti. 
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referred to as the Lord (isa), is not overwhelmed with impotence, but has the 
power to liberate itself from sadness. The concept of entering the path to libera- 
tion is mentioned here. The impulse may come from the individual purusa itself, 
or it may result from following a model, who is another (anya, visesa) purusa, 
namely Īsvara, Isa. It is an indication of the path that the Yoga adept (under- 
stood technically in the Indian tradition) is about to take. The Upanisad does not 
explain the subsequent steps, but in the first words of the third verse a descrip- 
tion appears of a subject which - as confronted with other texts of the tradition - 
is already at the end of this road. The term pasya is used, meaning “the looking 
one,’ which refers us to the notion of sāksin and to the definition of the cognitive 
subject in the state of prajfia. As Sankara writes in his commentary, the one who 
perceives the truth is called the seer. And the truth is that the brightness, the light 
of cognition is identical to Īsa or Īsvara.*” Īsvara is called kartr - the creator (but 
not the Creator) of the world. Let us quote a passage from the Māņdūkya: 


He is the Lord of all; he is the knower of all; he is the inner controller; he is the womb of 
all—for he is the origin and the dissolution of beings.''* 


The starting point for this chapter is the metaphor of two birds, which is found, 
among others, in the Mundaka. Most of the concepts of the Māņdūkya are also 
found in the Mundaka, which contains additional descriptions. One very inter- 
esting term is brahmayoni, which can be translated both as “brahman being the 
source” as well as “brahman’s womb.” These two seemingly contradictory versions 
are explained in the Sankara’s commentary. It follows that they are deliberately 
vague because they are meant to refer to both brahman understood as the abso- 
lute and the brahman understood as the source of the world. 

Here a more general remark comes to mind, which represents a problem of 
all the systems which declare that the essence of an absolute being cannot be 
adequately asserted in any category. This applies, of course, to Advaita, but also 
to some Mahayana Buddhist schools. We will present here our own original 
interpretation of this problem, which is grounded in the classical texts. 

Let us go back to the very beginning of Indian thought and to the already 
discussed hymn Nāsadīya Sūkta. The Vedic sages invested in it both the con- 
cept of sat — “existent” and asat - “non-existent” to describe the essence of the 


117 "The vision fills his eyes with light and does not make him see something else by it, 
but the light itself is what he sees.” Plotinus, Ennead VI. 7, trans. A.H. Armstrong, 
Harvard University Press, p. 201. 

118 Màndükya Up. 6: prabhavah sarvabhāvānām satàm iti viniscayaļ sarvam janayati 
pránas ceto'msün purusah prthak. 
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absolute, non-manifested being. The concepts then provide a comprehensive 
description in metaphysical terms. The same terms also indicate whether we 
truly experience this reality (sat), or whether our cognition is erroneous or false 
(asat). Again, the key to solving interpretation problems of the sruti texts, as well 
as systems referring to them is to establish whether at any given point the text 
refers to the nature of being, or rather to the way it is being experienced. This is 
a very difficult task, as the authors seem to be consciously mixing these orders, 
using vague, almost obscure language full of metaphors. 

In this context, let us move on to an absolutely fundamental phrase from the 
Hrdayasūtra, which is essential to the Mahayana Buddhism, stating that form is 
emptiness and emptiness is form - riipam šūnyatā šūnyatā eva rüpam. If we try 
to interpret this phrase in the light of the earlier remarks, the notion of empti- 
ness may indicate the absence of any absolutely adequate descriptions of the very 
nature of being. The form is the way in which reality is given to us in experience. 
About anything that is given in any representation, in even the subtlest cognitive 
act, we can state anything, without prejudging the reliability and value of that 
knowledge. In the concepts that give priority to the act of seeing, it will be the 
colour and shape, the glow, the light; in the theistic ones - the Divine Form, and 
where the act of hearing is considered primary, the sound, which can also be 
experienced as the Divine Word. 

Let us now return to the Mundaka 3.1.3. The observer (pasya), perceives the 
absolute being and makes judgement about it in the highest categories, given the 
dimension of the experiential reality. There is always a metaphor of light in this 
type of description, here the term rukmavarņa - the golden brightness. It is also 
referred to as brahmayoni, which indicates both the higher and the lower saguna 
brahman. Further in the same stanza we read that such an act of seeing leads 
directly to liberation because it has no karmic consequences. The seer (pasya) 
is also a knower (vidvān), meaning someone whose karmic burden has been 
completely exhausted. This sole act, although still an act (karman), does not 
result in a further entanglement in samsdra. Only then may the final liberation 
take place, which is described as an achievement of a complete, highest (parama) 
identity (sāmya). Other Upanisadic passages speak of such an act as the fusion of 
an individual soul free of all limitations (upādhi) with the absolute. 

A very beautiful fragment, summarising our reflections on the concept of the 
"observer, can be found in the Maitri Upanisad. Here, the description is pre- 
ceded by a meaningful metaphor of a bow and arrow, whose analysis will be 
presented in a separate chapter. Let us quote stanza 6.25: 
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When one’ senses are hidden as if by sleep, then, unmastered, with completely pure 


mind one sees, as if in a dream, in a gap in the senses, the one who leads on out (prāņetr) 
who is called the OM (pranava), in the form of light, free from sleep, free from old age, 


free from death, and free from sorrow. Then one also becomes one who leads on out who 
is called OM, in the form of light'", free from sleep, free from old age, free from death, 


and free from sorrow. 

Someone has said: 

Since one joins or unites (yuj-) 

In many ways 

Breath and OM and all, 

It is known as yoga. 

Since it is the oneness of breath and mind 


and senses too, 
The renunciation of all becoming 
Is named yoga.” 


This passage confirms our line of interpretation that the concept of the “observer” 
should be considered within the description of the subject given in the act of 
meditation. There is a distinction between the state of dreams and the state of 
deep sleep. In the state of dreams, the senses of an advanced yoga adept are puri- 
fied, but they remain active. Their diverse activity fades away in the next state, 
that of deep sleep, where it turns into a state of pure vision. An object perceived 
in this state is referred to as a guide named Pranava, which is the name of the 
OM syllable, essential for all meditation schemes. OM appears to have a form of 
glow. Thus, the Upanisad equates the subtlest primary sound, which is an equiv- 
alent of sabdabrahman, with the most primary visualisation, taking the form of 


119 


120 


"But perhaps one should not say ‘will see, but ‘was seen, if one must speak of these as 
two, the seer and the seen, and not both as one - a bold statement. So then the seer 
does not see and does not distinguish and does not imagine two, but it is as if he had 
become someone else and he is not himself and does not count as his own there, but 
has come to belong to that and so is one, having joined, as it were, centre to centre. 
(...)This also is how we now speak of another; For this reason the vision is hard to 
put into words. For how could one announce that as another when he did not see, 
there when he had the vision, another, but one with himself?? Plotinus, Ennead VI. 
9, trans. A.H. Armstrong, Harvard University Press, p. 341. 

Maitri Up. 6.25: athāntrāpy uktam: nidrevantarhitendriyah šuddhitamayā dhiyā 
svapna iva yah pašyatīndriyabilevivašah pranavakhyam praņetāram bhārūpam 
vigatanidram vijaram vimrtyum visokam ca so’pi praravakhyah praņetā bhārūpah 
vigata nidrah vijarah vimrtyur visoko bhavati ity eva hy dha: eva prāņam athomkmat 
sarvam anekadhā yunakti yunjate vāpi tasmād yoga iti smrtah ekatvam pranamanasor 
indriyanam tathaiva ca sarvabhavaparityago yoga ity abhidhiyate. 
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pure light. Let us note here that usually the sruti texts do not indicate the primacy 
of either the sense of seeing or the sense of hearing (understood, of course, at 
the subtlest levels) in the final soteriological procedure. However, in this context 
these two senses are distinguished from the others and it is they who, in their 
“thicker” external form, shape the individual subjects. This is indicated, inter 
alia, by the use of the term nāmarūpa to define individuality or individual, con- 
crete subjects. Nama means name, which is related to uttering and hearing, and 
rūpa denotes form, which leads us to colour-shape at subtler levels. 

In the earlier stanzas a more detailed characteristic of the meditative structure 
is found: 


Elsewhere it has been said: 

There are two brahmans to be named: sound and the soundless. The soundless is re- 
vealed through sound. The sound is OM. By it one goes out upward and finds cessation 
in the soundless. This is the bourn, this is immortality, this is union and also ultimate 
bliss. (...) 

Going beyond their separate characteristics, they meet their end in the supreme sound- 
less unmanifest brahman. There they are without separate nature, indistinguishable, like 
different flavours combined into sweetness.'”! 


The nirgunic character of this Upanisad is obvious. It seems that many ontolog- 
ical inconsistencies may be due to adopting different frameworks for describing 
the manifested reality when considered from the perspective of a given oper- 
ating subject. The situation becomes more complicated when different medi- 
tation procedures are combined. However, descriptions of given dimensions 
of reality, or procedures indicating their transformation, only concern the 
presented reality, which is ultimately nirgunic. Maitri clearly states that for tech- 
nical reasons, these meditation procedures may vary in certain details, but at the 
very end there is an unrestricted absolute being. And when the whole procedure 
described in the previous stanzas 6.20-21 begins, the mind in the state of con- 
templation (dhyānam antah) is directed both at external objects, which initially 
serve as supports and attention magnets, and at the highest goal. During the 
meditation procedure, cognition itself, which in this text is described as inher- 
ently devoid of any specific characteristics (avisesa), by focusing on individual 


121 Maitri Up. 6.22: athānyatrāpy uktam: dve và va brahmani abhidhyeye sabdas 
casabdasca atha sabdenaivasabdam āviskriyate atha tatra aum iti $abdonenordhvam 
utkrantoaide nidhanam eti athāhaisā gatir etad amrtam etat sáyujyatvam nirvrtatvam 
tathà ceti tam prthag laksaņam atitya pareaidevyakte brahmany astam gatah tatra 
te’prthagdharmino prthagvivekya yatha sampannā madhutvam nānārasā iti. 
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objects, characterised by various specific characteristics (laksana), in a certain 
sense becomes similar to them as well as definite (visesa). But if the meditation, 
when properly conducted, is aimed at the highest goal, then there is no longer 
any focus on a particular object. This state is called avisesa jfiana — cognition 
without special characteristics, without properties. Pure cognition blends with 
a characterless object — avisesa vastu. It is called “dissolution in the mind" - 
manase viline. This is clearly a nirgunic perspective: after all, there is no difference 
between the individual and universal soul. The mind dissolves; the tool of cog- 
nition that served the intended purpose disappears. Then there is no longer any 
difference between the observer and the dtman; this state in Maitrī is described 
as brahman - the highest reality, devoid of any special characteristics: avisesa, 
nirguna. There is no longer even a very subtle act of consciousness in which the 
subject of cognition could be distinguished from its object. This is pure con- 
sciousness, no longer directed at anything, as all directions have dissolved. This 
supreme being is cleared of any limitations and impurities. Such is also the pro- 
cess of cognition through consciousness and purification from consciousness 
understood as the cognitive processes presented by the Mundaka 3.1.9: 


By thought is this subtle self to be known, 

into which breath has entered in five ways; 

By the senses is laced thentire thought of people, 

in which, when it is pure, this self becomes disclosed.'? 


122 Mundaka Up. 3.1.9.: eso nur ātmā cetasā veditavyo yasmin pranah paficadhà samvivesa 
prāņaiš cittam sarvam otam prajānām yasmin visuddhe vibhavaty esa ātmā. 


9. Antaryamin - the inner controller, 
the immanent nature of the absolute being 


When describing the state of prajfia and indicating how to determine the phe- 
nomena occurring at this level of reality, we encounter the term antaryamin, the 
“inner controller” In the analysis of the concepts of sāksin, in the Švetāšvatara 
6.11 (also the term bhūtāntarātmā - the inner átman of every being can be found 
here), the immanent character of the absolute being is indicated. In the dimen- 
sion of māyā and Īsvara, such an absolute being reveals and imposes the general 
laws and norms of the presented world. At the level of avidyā, Isvara seemingly 
transcends jiva - the individual soul. The notion of antaryāmin seems to refer 
both to the cosmic and the individual dimension. A wider discussion of this con- 
cept can be found in one of the earliest Upanisads, the Brhadaranyaka (3.7.1-23). 

The passage is quite long and the setting typical for the earliest Upanisads. 
Janaka, the King of Videha, known from the sruti texts as a great thinker and 
secret knowledge expert, invited the most distinguished Brahmins from the lands 
of Kuru and Paficala to a debate. This debate, which took the form of a theo- 
logical and philosophical competition, aimed to identify the most outstanding 
teacher. A thousand cows were given as a prize to the winner, each of them addi- 
tionally adorned with golden coins. None of the Brahmins dared to release the 
animals. Then the sage Yajfiavalkya ordered the cows to be freed, thus declaring 
himself to be the wisest. To prove this and to collect the prize, he was called by 
the other participants to answer their questions. One by one, Yajiiavalkya gives 
a comprehensive answer to each of the priests, and so we come to the seventh 
brahmana, where the question is asked by the great scholar Uddalaka Aruni, also 
known from the sixth book of Chandogya. There he explains to his son Svetaketu 
the doctrine regarding the identity of ātman and brahman, which he predicates 
in a form of mahavakya - tat tvam asi). 


"Tell me, Kapya—do you know the inner controller of this world and the next, as well 
as of all beings, who controls them from within?’ “That, my lord, I do not know, replied 
Pataficala Kapya. He then told Pataficala Kapya and the students there who were learning 
about the sacrifice: ‘Clearly, Kapya, ifa man knows what that string is and who that inner 
controller is—he knows brahman; he knows the worlds; he knows the gods; he knows 
the Vedas; he knows the spirits; he knows the self; he knows all? 

‘And I know it. So, if you drive away the cows meant for the Brahmins, Yājūavalkya, 
without knowing what that string is and who that inner controller is, your head will 
shatter apart? 
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‘Gautama, I do know what that string is and who that inner controller is’ 

"Of course, anyone can say, ‘I know! I know!’ Tell us what precisely you know.!” 
Yājūavalkya told him: ‘Clearly, Gautama, that string is the wind. It is on the string of 
wind, Gautama, that this world and the next, as well as all beings, are strung together. 
That is why people say of a dead man, "His bodily parts have come unstrung; for they are 
strung together, Gautama, on the string of wind: 

‘Quite right, Yājūavalkya. Now tell us who the inner controller is?! 
“This self (ātman) of yours who is present within but is different from the earth, whom 
the earth does not know, whose body is the earth, and who controls the earth from 


within—he is the inner controller, the immortal? 


The following verses about antarydmin reveal that it is in the waters, in the fire, 


in the between-spaces, in the wind, in the heavens, in the sun, in the regions of 
the world, in the moon, in the stars, in the sky, in the darkness, in the glow, and 


in all the creatures - that is, in various phenomena from the macrocosm level. 
Antaryāmin resides also in the breath, in the word, in the eye, ear, mind, skin, 


consciousness and in the semen; in this way, it governs over all forms of the 
microcosm. In the beginning of this passage, antaryamin is described as a string 


(sūtra), binding all manifestations of reality, and ultimately being brahman- 
ātman. A very similar concept is expressed in the Mundaka 1.1.6.: 


What cannot be seen, what cannot be grasped, 
without color, without sight or hearing, 
without hands or feet; 

What is eternal and all-pervading, 


123 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.7.1.: vettha nu tvam kāpya tam antaryāmiņam ya imam ca lokam 
param ca lokam sarvāņi ca bhūtāni yontaro yamayatiti, so bravīt pataūcalah kāpyo, 
sūtram vidyāt tam cāntaryāmiņam iti sa brahmavit, sa lokavit, sa devavit, sa vedavit, 
sa bhütavit, sa ātmavit, sa sarvavid iti, tebhyo'bravit, tad aham veda, tac cettvam 
yanavalkya sūtram avidvams tam cāntaryāmiņam brahmagavir udajase, mūrdhā te 
vipatisyatiti, veda và aha gautama tat sūtram tam cāntaryāmiņam iti, yo và idam kascid 
brūyad veda vedeti, yathā vettha tatha brühiti. 

124 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.7.2.: sa hovāca vāyurvai gautama tat sūtram, vāyunā vai gautama 
sūtreņāyam ca lokah paras ca lokah sarvani bhūtani samdrbdhāni bhavanti, tasmād vai 
gautama purusam pretam āhur vyasramsisatdsyanganiti, vayund hi gautama sūtreņa 
samdrbdhani bhavantīti, evam evaitad yájfiavalkya, antaryaminam brūhīti. 

125 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.7.3.: yah prthivyām tistan prthivyā antaro yam prthivī na veda 
yasya prthivī sariram yah prthivim antaro yamayaty esa ta ātmāntaryāmy amrtah. 
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extremely minute, present everywhere— 
That is the immutable, which the wise fully perceive.”* 


As discussed in more detail in the chapter dedicated to sāksin, there is no defin- 
itive metaphysical difference between the saguna and the nirguna brahman - 
the key difference is related to the epistemic perspective. The absolute being is 
unpredicable in positive terms. When it becomes the object of the highest mys- 
tical vision, the visionaries/knowers perceive it primarily as the source of crea- 
tion - brahmayoni (Mundaka 3.1.3.). The description of what antaryāmin is, uses 
the progressive method, quite often found in the Upanisads. Subsequent phrases 
are repeated, which are the subject of analysis, as well as the subject of med- 
itation. They manifest themselves in various atmospheric phenomena, in the 
elements, in the senses, and in the modes of action and cognition. Usually these 
elements (as in the doctrine ofbhumavidyā) are arranged in a clearly hierarchical 
way. Also here in the Brhadaranyaka, the whole passage ends with a formulation 
that fully anticipates the later language and judgement of Advaita. 

In his commentary, Sankara claims that the level of antaryāmin is related to the 
dimension of reality referred to in the sruti as hiranyagarbha — “the golden egg” 
Using the language of Māņdūkya and the entire later Advaita, it is the level of Īsvara. 
Antaryamin plays the role of a string (sūtra), which permeates both the universal 
and the individual phenomena of the basic dimension, and also seems to be the 
thread connecting the absolute and representational dimension. It is very important 
to note that the knowledge of the inner nature of the ruler is acquired as a result of 
instruction, and it is finally implemented individually, personally. It is, of course, a 
reference to the internal experience. The author of the text refers to the metaphor 
of wind (vāyu), the existence that binds all the dimensions, the higher world related 
to parabrahman and the lower world, related to aparabrahman. In Indian thought, 
wind is perceived as a subtle reality, which - similarly to ākāšā — sustains the other 
subtle and gross elements. Wind is also the existence which upholds and, as the 
Brhadaranyaka says, binds the senses, life forces and functions of the inner organ 
of cognition - manas and buddhi. It is a description of a subtle body, having its 
own individual karmic memory. Therefore, the wind is the basis of both the bond 
(entanglement in sarmsára), and the resolution, which may lead to moksa. 

When this string, which manifests itself as wind, is considered from the per- 
spective of the individual experience, it is then called the inner controller. 


126 Mundaka Up. 1.1.6.: yat tad adresyam agrāhyam agotram avarņam acaksuhsrotram 
tad apāņipādam, nityam vibhum sarvagatam susūksmam tad avyayam yad bhūtayonim 
paripasyanti dhirah. 
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This self of yours who is present within but is different from the semen, whom the semen 
does not know, whose body is the semen, and who controls the semen from within—he 
is the inner controller, the immortal. 

“He sees, but he cannot be seen; he hears, but he cannot be heard; he thinks, but he 
cannot be thought of; he perceives, but he cannot be perceived. Besides him, there is no 
one who sees, no one who hears, no one who thinks, and no one who perceives. It is this 
self of yours who is the inner controller, the immortal. All besides this is grief?" 


The last stanza describing antaryamin states that it is present in the semen (retas), 
which emphasises the individual level given in experience and in the karmic 
memory. But when you ultimately see its true nature as dtman, it turns out that 
it cannot be adequately defined in any categories. One can only point to its inex- 
pressible character - neti, neti. Although it is ultimately invisible, inaudible, 
unthinkable, incomprehensible through the categories of sensory functions, it 
is the basis and condition for them. The fullness of reality is only granted to this 
absolute, unconditional dimension of reality. Everything else is unreal, because 
it is a result of erroneous cognition. 


127 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.7.23.: yo retasi tisthan retasontaro yam reto na veda yasya retah 
šarīram yo retoantaro yamayaty esa ta ātmāntaryāmy amrtah adrsto drastasrutah 
Srotamato mantavinato vindta nànyo'tosti drastà nànyo'tosti šrotā nānyo'tosti manta 
nānyotošti vijūātā esa ta ātmātaryāmy amrtah atonyad ārtam tato hoddālaka āruņir 
upararāma. 


10. Jīva - the individual soul 


» « » &« 


The word jīva stems from the verbal root jīv, “to live,’ "to stay alive, “to sustain 
life” This indicates the basic element of life identified with life-giving breath. 
In classical darsana, it is already a technical term which denotes the self, the 
individual subject. It is usually translated as “the soul.” How jiva is ultimately 
understood, whether as immortal only in the samsāric dimension or retaining 
its individuality also in the state of liberation, depends on the ontological 
assumptions of a given system. This term is first used in the Vedas (Rgveda 
I 164.30). Considering how important the term is for all the Vedanta branches, it 
may be surprising that it appears only in a few places in the Upanisads. 

The earliest understanding of this word, which simply denotes the one who 
possesses the element of life, is presented in the Chandogya 8.3.2. Two terms are 
contrasted there: jivà and pretā - “the living" and “the dead? Thus, in this pas- 
sage we find the most obvious meaning of the word jiva, as something to which 
we ascribe empirical life."* 

In the same Upanisad we encounter the word jīvātman - “the living” “the 
reviving,” "living atman.” This phrase is placed in a very interesting cosmological 
sequence. A father teaches a young Brahmin, his son Svetaketu. The teachings 
precede the famous passage containing the well-known mahavakya tat tvam asi, 
"You are such,” indicating the identity of atman and brahman. 


‘In the beginning, son, this world was simply what is existent—one only, without a 
second. Now, on this point some do say: "In the beginning this world was simply what 
is non-existent—one only, without a second. And from what is non-existent was born 
what is existent.” 

‘But, son, how can that possibly be?’ he continued. “How can the existent be born from 
the non-existent? On the contrary, son, in the beginning this world was simply what is 
existent—one only, without a second. 

‘And it thought to itself: “Let me become many. Let me propagate myself” It emitted 
heat. The heat thought to itself: “Let me become many. Let me propagate myself” It 
emitted water. Whenever it is hot, therefore, a man surely perspires; and thus it is from 
heat that water is produced. The water thought to itself: “Let me become many. Let me 
propagate myself” It emitted food. Whenever it rains, therefore, food becomes abun- 
dant; and thus it is from water that foodstuffs are produced. 


128 “On the other hand, people who are close to him, whether they are alive or dead, as 
well as anything else that he desires but does not get—all that he finds by going there 
(7 
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“There are, as you can see, only three sources from which these creatures here origi- 
nate: they are born from eggs, from living individuals, or from sprouts. 

“Then that same deity thought to itself: “Come now, why don't I establish the distinctions 
of name and appearance by entering these three deities here with this living self (ātman), 
and make each of them threefold” So, that deity established the distinctions of name and 
appearance by entering these three deities here with this living self (atman).'” 


The cosmological sequence of our interest here claims that: “In the beginning, 
son, this world was simply what is existent—one only, without a second” (sadeva 
somyedam agra asīd ekam evadvitiyam). The basic assumptions presented here, 
accepted unquestionably by Advaita, are that the absolute being exists (sat) as 
one (ekam), without the other (advitiyam). In this sat, there appears a thought, a 
desire, aiksata (the root iks, “to think,’ is often interpreted as related to the root 
icch, “to desire”), to manifest itself, to emerge the worlds out of itself. These worlds 
are presented in a sequence from the subtlest to the most “material.” First of all, 
the heat (tejas) appears, then the water (āpas) and food (anna). The association 
with the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, is evident and most legitimate. It is 
also confirmed by the subsequent stanzas of the Upanisad. Coming back to the 
point of our considerations, these three existences emerged from sat to become 
the basis for all beings. However, the absolute being does not stop at this stage of 
creation. In the very beginning of this passage it is referred to as sat. When three 
subsequent existences emerge out of it, it is called "it" — tad, and when it reflects 
on its work, it takes the name devatā — "deity" (let us recall the source: deva, 
devatā come from the root div - “to shine? “to glow,’ "to be luminous"). As a 
devata, it decides to give these indistinguishable beings (since at the very begin- 
ning they all seem to be just a combination of three elements) individual names, 


129 Chandogya Up. 6.2.1-6.3.3.: sad eva somyedamagra asid ekam evadvitiyam tad dhaika 
áhur asad evedam agra āsīd ekam evadvitiyam tasmād asatah saj jayata, kutas tu khalu 
somyaivm sydd iti hovāca katham asatah saj jāyeteti sat tv eva somyedam agra āsīd 
ekam evadvitiyam. tad aiaksata bahu syām prajāyeyeti tat tejo ‘srjata tat teja aiksata 
bahu syàm prajāyeyeti tadaposrjata tasmād yatra kva ca šocati svedate và purusas 
tejasa eva tad adhy apo jāyante. tā dpa eiksanta bahyah syàma prajāyemahīti ta annam 
asrjanta tasmād yatra kva ca varsati tadeva bhüyistham annam bhavaty adbhya eva 
tad adhyannādhyam jāyete. tesàm khalv esām bhūtānām triny eva bījāni bhavanty 
ándajam jīvajam udbhijjam iti, seyam devataiksata hantāham imās tisro devatā anena 
jīvenātmanānupravišya nāmarūpe vyākaravāņīti, tāsām trivitam trivrtam ekaikām 
karavāņīti seyam devatemās tisro devatà anenaiva jīvenātmānānupravišya nāmarūpe 
vyākarot. 
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nama, and to provide them with concrete forms, rūpa. In order to do so, it enters 
them as a life-giving factor - jīvātman. 

Interpretational difficulties arise here, seemingly impossible to resolve on the 
basis of this passage alone. The above fragment refers to a sat being, which is con- 
scious and thinking, performing conscious reflections and acts. And after all, con- 
sciousness is the foundation, the very essence of life. The process of subsequent 
elements emerging from the absolute being is presented here. It is a process of trans- 
formation or emanation; under no circumstances can we talk about creating beings 
from any other “material” than sat. Everything that emerged from sat, the main 
three elements, as well as all the beings which are a combination of the earlier, have 
the nature of sat. There is no ontological difference between the nature of cause and 
effect. And here they seem to be devoid of life, if it is to be given by the jivatman 
which enters them. It seems, therefore, that “life” “aliveness” should be interpreted 
here as an element of vitality belonging to the empirical world, as a force that 
penetrates a given being, animates it and leaves it at the moment of death. It is the 
carrier of individual qualities which are recognised as nāmarūpa. Jiva, nama and 
rūpa are not individual beings, they are supra-individual categories, which only in 
mutual combinations shape the individual, animated beings wandering in samsāra 
and subjected to the law of karman. 

This interpretation seems to explain the first reference in this chapter to the 
term jiva, where it was said that at the moment of death a dying person sees both 
the living and the dead around them. Jīva and jivatman belong to the samsāric 
dimension - in the light of these interpretations it is not a category that exists 
both in a state of bondage and liberation. This category, according to Vedanta, is 
sat. Let us look at the next passage, in which the term of interest occurs. 


When a man perceives close at hand 
this living, honey-eating self, 

The lord of what was and what will be— 
it does not seek to hide from him. 

So, indeed, is that! !°° 


In this Upanisad, the “living self? jīva, is perceived as experiencing deeds, here 
reflected in the term madhvada, “honey-eating,’ a frequent term indicating the 
one who experiences both happiness and suffering by consuming the fruits of 
their actions. Sankara in his commentary"! distinguishes between the living soul 


130 Katha Up. 4.5.: ya imam madhvadam veda ātmānam jivam antikāt īšānam 
bhūtabhavyasya no tato vijugupsate, etad vai tat. 
131 The Word Speaks to the Faustian Man, Vol. I, pp. 308 ff. 
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and the one experiencing deeds. Jīva is the one who sustains the breath of life and 
other elements shaping the earthly being, a term that applies to every living crea- 
ture, whether - as Chandogya says - it was born from an egg, a living creature, or 
semen. Whereas the "one experiencing deeds" is a being, whose actions are sub- 
ject to evaluation and shape karman — we could call it an ethical subject. A clear 
indication of the subject as an individual one, distinguishable from others based 
on its karmic value, conditioned by the sum of good and bad deeds, appears 
in the Katha Upanisad. It is worth noting that among the classic Upanisads the 
Katha is the first to mention the fully formulated concept of samsāra and the 
migrating soul, shaping the journey through successive incarnations by virtue of 
the karman law understood explicitly as ethical law.” It is clearly stated in this 
passage that the liberating knowledge, also exceeding the conditions of time, is 
understood as the knowledge of the nature of karman. The next passage is the 
Maitri 6.19: 


When one who knows, restraining the outer mind and causing the objects of senses 
to enter the breath, rests without forming concepts... Since the life which is called the 
breath is produced from that which is not breath, it is the breath... One should maintain 
the breath in what is called the fourth state.'* 


The soul, jiva, is known as the life-giving breath, pragasamjfiaka. Such under- 
standing of the soul in the Maitri is consistent with the previously quoted 
passages. It emphasises above all vitality, a force that revives and sustains all the 
functions that constitute an active subject, which in this form functions from 
birth to death. So it is becoming more and more common to understand jiva 
as simply a living being, as the text says, here on earth. It seems more puzzling 
that a soul claimed to be created “from what is breathless; aprāņāt. Naturally, 
this is an indication of some kind of a conditioning entity. It seems that it can 
be referred to the sat of Chandogya as the principle of existence of both the 
animated and the inanimate, the living and the dead. Let us also recall at this 
point the hymn of Nāsadīya, which says: “That One breathed without wind by its 
independent will. There existed nothing else beyond that.” A similar distinction 
of the paradoxical reality of sat, which is an absolute potentiality, from jiva that 
takes on a name and form is also presented in this fragment. An absolute being 


132 More on the topic in: Karman i dharma, wizja šwiata w filozoficznej mysli Indii. 
[Karman and dharma. A vision of the world in Indian philosophical thought]. 

133 Maitri Up. 6.19: yada vai bahir vidvan mano niyamyendriyārthān ca prāņo nivesayitva 
nihsamkalpas tatas tisthet aprāņād iha yasmāt sambhütal pranasamjfiako tasmāt prāņo 
vai turyākhye dhārayet prāņam. 
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is beyond any temporal and spatial categories, which cannot be said of jiva. As 
previously quoted, the latter is composed of elements, i.e. the elements func- 
tioning and varying in time and space. According to the Chandogya, these basic 
elements are fire, water and earth. A given soul is also assigned a specific indi- 
viduality, nāmarūpa, having its own history. But it is also jīva, as indicated by the 
very source of the term, that is the basic vital element of a given active subject. 
All these traits are described by the Svetasvatara 5.7-12: 


The one who, in association with the qualities, performs fruitful actions also enjoys the 
fruits of that very act. Displaying every form, endowed with the three qualities, and 
along three paths he roams about as the lord of vital breaths together with his own 
actions. 

He is as large as a thumb and equal in appearance to the sun when he is equipped with 
the faculties of imagination and self-consciousness. But one sees also another no larger 
than the tip of an awl who is equipped only with the quality of intelligence and the 
quality of the body (ātman). 

When the tip of a hair is split into a hundred parts, and one of those parts further into a 
hundred parts—the individual soul (jiva), on the one hand, is the size of one such part, 
and, on the other, it partakes of infinity. 

It is neither a woman nor a man, nor even a hermaphrodite; it is ruled over by whichever 
body it obtains. 

The birth and growth of the body (atman) takes place through the offerings of inten- 
tion, touch, and sight, and by means of food, drink, and impregnation; whereas the 
embodied self assumes successively in different situations the physical appearances that 
correspond to its actions. 

The embodied self assumes numerous physical appearances, both large and small, in 
accordance with its qualities. One sees also another cause of their union in accordance 
with the qualities of the actions and the body (atman).'* 


This is the most extensive fragment in the Upanisads, describing the individual 
soul - jīva. The Švetāšvatara, similarly to the Katha, very often uses terms typical 
of later Samkhya and Yoga. The empirical subject is characterised primarily by 


134 Švetāšvatara Up.5.7-12:guņānvayo yah phalakarmakarta krtasya tasyaiva sa copabhoktā 
sa višvarūpas triguņas trivartmā prāņādhipas samcarati svakarmabhih, aigusthamātro 
ravitulyarüpas samkalpāhamkārasamanvito yah buddher guņenātmaguņena caiva 
ārāgramātro ‘py aparo'pi drstah, bālāgrašatabhāgasya šatadhā kalpitasya ca bhāgo jīvas 
sa vijfieyas sa cānantyāya kalpate, naiva stri na pumān esa na caivayam napumsakah 
yad yac chariram ādatte tena tena sa raksyate, samkalpanasparsanadrstimohair 
grāsāmbuvrstyātmavivrddhijanma karmanugany anukramena dehi sthanesu rupany 
abhi samprapadyate, sthūlāni sūksmāņi bahūni caiva rūpāņi dehi svagunair vrnoti 
kriyāguņair ātmaguņais ca tesām samyogahetur aparopi dFstah. 
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its actions, which it undertakes with the intention of experiencing their effects, 
phalakarmakartā, and is therefore called “the experiencing,’ bhoktā. In the Katha, 
the equivalent of this term was madhvada, “honey-eating.” In both fragments, it 
is primarily indicated that the moral value of the acts undertaken is responsible 
for the subsequent forms of incarnation. The reason why a given subject operates 
is that it is shaped by three guņas: sattva, rajas and tamas, whose nature, as 
prakrti components, is activity. Depending on which guna is prevailing, a person 
chooses one of three directions. The Švetāšvatara mentions them in 1.4.: “that 
divides itself into three different paths; and whose delusion regarding the one 
springs from two causes.’ Following the dharma, the right choices are made, 
positive karmic results are accumulated and in the subsequent incarnations 
increasingly pleasant forms of existence are taken. But even the most pleasant 
incarnation still remains in samsāra. The choice of adharma is the opposite 
direction, plunging into samsāra in less and less pleasant forms, and above all in 
ones increasingly less likely to achieve liberation whereas moksa is only achieved 
when the path of knowledge, jñana, is chosen. Based on this passage, it can be 
considered evident that an individual subject has its own history measured not 
only from birth to death - as we could still interpret according to the first passage 
of Chandogya - but determined through successive incarnations. 

The migrating subject is visualised as the size of a thumb - aigusthamātra; a 
similar metaphor appears in the Katha 6.17: “A person the size of a thumb in the 
body (ātman)” This is quite a common metaphor encountered in descriptions 
of visualisation not only in Indian systems; an object visualised in meditation 
procedures is sometimes described as a small man or a dwarf. It manifests itself 
in the form of the sun - ravi; its luminosity or brightness indicates the subtlest 
form of manifestation of the absolute being. More on this subject is elaborated 
in other chapters of this book (purusa, saksin). The individual subject is an ema- 
nation of the absolute one, ātman, and is therefore perceived as lower, apara, the 
size of the tip of an awl. This lower rank is related, among other things, to the 
fact that it is subject to spatial constraints, although because of its subtle size it 
may not be available to ordinary sensory perception. But there is something even 
subtler and smaller than that subject — it is jīva, who is the manifestation of the 
absolute being, having its share in immortality and infinity - ananta. 

It is jīva that is in its essence identical to dtman; it is their relationship that the 
famous mahāvākya speak of. Just like ātman, jīva is beyond any category. We can 
not speak about a female or male soul; these are all concretisations and limita- 
tions - upādhi. Jiva, as a direct representation of ātman, is limited in its subtlest 
form by the cognitive apparatus. In Yoga this apparatus is called citta, and in 
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Vedanta - antahkarana. In the above passage, its basic functions are referred to 
as imagination, samkalpa, and self-consciousness - ahamkdra. Depending on the 
nature and value of the activities resulting from these functions, and depending 
on the degree of their confusion - moha - there are further limitations that 
overlap and take the form of a psychic organism and ultimately a coarse mate- 
rial body. None of these forms is accidental; they are conditioned by the karmic 
burden. Therefore, is not the subject in its deepest essence that chooses a given 
incarnation form, but the karmically shaped subject. A psychophysical organism 
thus formed, whose life functions are sustained by jiva as the governor of the 
life-giving breath, is called an incarnate entity - dehin. Each “layer” of these lim- 
itations is governed by its own laws. The internal cognitive apparatus is shaped 
primarily by the ideas and quality of the choices made on their basis. A formed 
psychic organism is shaped by given experiences and interactions with other 
objects. The body, perceived as physical, seems to be merely an emanation, a 
result of all the subtler acts of cognition, evaluation, and action. 

We have presented all the passages of the Upanisads, in which the term jiva 
appears. The most complete description — and a very close one to that of Advaita 
Vedanta - can be found in the Švetāšvatara. From these passages we can learn 
how this concept was developed. Let us now take a look at how the term jiva is 
presented by Gaudapada in the Māņdūkya Kārikā. 

kalpayatyvātmanātmānamātmā devah svamāyayā 

sa eva budhyate bhedāniti vedantaniscayah (2.12.) 

It is the self, the shining one, that imagines, by means of its own māyā, the self through 

the self. That indeed cognizes phenomena. This is the established truth of Vedānta. 

jīvam kalpayate pūrvam tato bhāvān prthagvidhān 

bahyanadhyatmikams caiva yathāvidyas tathā smrtih. (2.16.) 

First he sets up beings that live and then varied things, external and internal. As the soul 

knows so shall it remember. 

nākāsasya ghatākāšo vikārāvayavau yathā 

naivatmanah sada jīvo vikārāvayavau tathā (3.7.) 

One cannot really say that the ether of space has really and truly got transformed into 

jarether, that it has really got divided into parts because of the presence of the shape 

called the jar. Likewise, one cannot say of these dwellers in the world that they ever are 
transformations of the self or that they are its parts. 

rasādayo hi ye košā vyākhyātāstaittirīpake 


tesāmātmā paro jivah kham yathā samprakdsitah (3.11.) 


The Taittiriya Upanisad speaks of the five sheaths of the essence of food and 
the like. What lives as the self in them is the Supreme Self itself, the Self [we have] 
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revealed through the analogy of the ether of space. [Or according to another 
reading: the self as (we have) revealed.] 

The above stanzas present the relationship between the individual soul, jiva, and 
the absolute being, ātman from the perspective of Advaita- Vedanta. In karika 
3.7., the concept of vivarta is presented. In the sruti texts as well as the Vedanta 
schools quoting them, a very lively discussion took place regarding the relation- 
ship between the absolute dimension of reality and the empirical world. The 
sagunic concepts claimed that the empirical world, prapafica, is a real trans- 
formation of brahman, pariņāma, and that there is no ontological difference 
between these dimensions of reality. The nirgunic concepts, or Advaita, do not 
accept such an interpretation, and claim that the world emerged from an erro- 
neous superimposition or a cognitive error, adhyāsa, due to the eternal cosmic 
illusion, maya. Therefore, a different metaphysical status is attributed to ātman- 
brahman, and another to the presented reality. Such a concept is called vivarta — 
“superimposition.” This justifies the perfection and invariability of the absolute 
and does not burden its essence with any imperfections, or directly with the evil 
belonging to the empirical world. In Gaudapada’s work, vivarta is explained by 
the metaphor of space - ākāša. It shows that reality is one, unchangeable and 
indivisible, just like space. One cannot say that the space in the pot is different 
from the space outside of it; it is only the pot itself that is the limitation - upādhi. 
So when the pot is cracked, it becomes obvious that there existed and still exists 
only one space, just as when all the limitations overshadowing true insight are 
removed, the identity of ātman manifesting itself as jiva with brahman becomes 
obvious. This metaphor, according to Advaita, also solves the ethical dilemmas 
that have been discussed in all philosophical schools. The imperfections of the 
world that are experienced as suffering, duhkha, do not belong to the absolute. 
They are experienced as flaws, stains, klesa, as they settle on the walls of the pot, 
without affecting the space itself. And when the pot is shattered, it turns out that 
the space is impeccably clean, just as ātman is absolutely clean and uncontami- 
nated once the veil of ignorance is removed. 

This metaphor is further explained by the karika 3.11. It refers here to the 
Taittirtya Upanisad 2.1-4 presenting the theory of five sheaths or shields, koša, 
obscuring brahman-ātman. The most external of these is annamayakosa — the 
"food sheath,” at which level coarse material objects are experienced. The next 
one is pranamayakosa - the “sheath of breath" or of life-giving breath; the psy- 
chic organism corresponds to it. Manomayakosa — "the sheath of the mind, is the 
cognitive organ, and vijfiaánamayakosa - “the sheath of consciousness,’ corres- 
ponds to the essence of consciousness as intentional, e.g. always directed towards 
an object. The subtlest sheath surrounding but at the same time obscuring ātman 
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is the sheath of bliss - ānandamayakoša; it is not pure bliss, but takes its form, 
as the suffix maya (“made of something” and not essentially being something) 
indicates. These sheaths are the subsequent limitations - upādhi, but are not 
something external, but representations of ātman instead. They are in fact one, 
just as space is one, although it can be seen as clouds or other obscurities. As 
Sankara states in his commentary, they were created, or emerged, not by ātman 
itself, but by its power, maya, and so their ontological status is no higher than the 
one we attribute to dreams or magic tricks. 

The two karikas of the second chapter explain how that which is unchange- 
able, simple and uniform is experienced as diverse and subordinate. It is said 
that the luminous dtman (ātmā deva) imagines itself. It is an indication of a very 
subtle but nevertheless subjective-objective relationship. The absolute being, 
atman, taking on its luminous form, acquires the ability to emerge and pro- 
ject representations. The formulation ātrnā deva resembles the phrase from the 
Brhadāranyaka 1.4.1, ātmā purusavidha, "ātman in a form of purusa” A very 
important issue needs to be emphasised here. Atman introduces itself as lumi- 
nous - deva, or as taking a form of purusa - purusavidha. It is a relationship 
between a light source and the light that emerges from it. The subsequent images, 
taking the form of a diverse empirical world, emerge from these luminous rays." 

As taught by the Upanisads, ātman, because it is one (ekam), cannot perceive 
or imagine anything but itself. It becomes its own representation. The subject 
of cognition is still the same as its object, but we can already consider it a cog- 
nitive act. In the text this act of self-cognition of ātman is referred to as “imag- 
ining” - samkalpa, thus pointing to cognitive acts performed within a subtle 
state of mind. An image, a thought or an idea determines the objects shaped 
according to their pattern. The power that enables the process of self-cognition, 


135 The Word Speaks to the Faustian Man, Vol. 2, p. 346. 
136 "This is that”—so they think, although 


the highest bliss can't be described. 

But how should I perceive it? 

Does it shine? 

Or does it radiate? 

There the sun does not shine, 

nor the moon and stars; 

There lightning does not shine, 

of this common fire need we speak! 

Him alone, as he shines, do all things reflect; 

this whole world radiates with his light. (Katha 5.14—15) 
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and thus projecting as if “creating” worlds, is its own internal power - svamāyā. 
But this power is “activated” only when ātman becomes its own representation, 
always taking a luminous form. This interpretation is confirmed by numerous 
excerpts from the Upanisads, which are analysed in this book, among others, 
in the chapter on purusa. The subtlest form, often presented as purusa, or called 
Isvara, dwells at the same ontic level as the cosmic illusion - māyā. As we learn 
from Gaudapada, it is this first representation, already functioning as a subject 
(sah), that recognises all projections as different from itself. According to the 
analysis, subsequent cognitive acts result from this first image; it does not matter 
whether they are objects inside the mind or experienced as external. 

In karika 2.16, a certain hierarchy of emerging representations is presented. 
What is imagined and subsequently recognised as the first is jiva. The use of 
the word pūrvam, “the first, indicates the appearance of temporal relations. All 
beings imagined and emerged in this way have a beginning and therefore an end, 
i.e. they are not unchangeable, absolute; this is already a dimension of the empir- 
ical world. It is only after the projection of jiva, an empirical subject, that subse- 
quent objects, already recognisable by it, emerge, perceived as separate (prthak) 
from each other. It is pointed out here that jiva always performs cognitive acts 
limited by ignorance, avidyā, that is, ignorance of the truth that reality is in fact 
one and simple. Ignorance is a significant part of the nature of jiva. The objects of 
these cognitive acts are experienced both as internal and external; they are even 
described as independently existing as a result of cognitive error. The identity 
of a given jiva is shaped by remembering, synthesising and judging the objects 
we learn. In this way, the empirical subjects are differentiated and so is their 
karmic inventory. This dimension of the subject, as an ethical one, is indicated 
by Sankara in the first words of his commentary to this karika. The living soul, 
jīva, is subject to the law of cause and effect. Its actions are causes that bring a 
fruit in the form of experiencing joy and pain. It is the soul that imagines itself 
as independently acting, experiencing and suffering. Limited by ignorance, it 
does not recognise that in its deepest essence it is dtman, untouched by anything. 
This first image of creation as subject to cause and effect is, as Sankara puts it, 
like imagining a piece of rope to be a snake. The creator - not called by a specific 
name here (in the earlier karika it is “he; sah) - generates internal and external 
phenomena for the use of the soul, such as breathing, mind, senses, or objects of 
cognition corresponding to them. All these phenomena constitute the activities 
of the cognitive subjects, together with the corresponding cognitive tools and 
ways of capturing individual acts. 

Further on, Sankara explains how the given phenomena are imagined. The 
living subject, jiva, is itself an imaginary entity, but it is also equipped with the 
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ability to imagine different kinds of objects. The identity of a given jiva includes 
traces of the memory of everything it has learned and experienced. For example, 
it can perceive a given event as leading to another one, so that if it thinks about 
one, it always thinks about the other. These two events are embedded in the 
memory as interconnected, so when it recalls one, it automatically recalls the 
other. Then it connects them both in terms of cause and effect within the cate- 
gories of causal law. In this way the products called cause and effect are created. 
That which is a product, an image, begins to be perceived by the soul as some- 
thing real. And subsequently it begins to think about cause and effect; in this way 
it perceives all actions as resulting from certain causes and producing certain 
effects. It continues to imagine what circumstances might cause a given event, 
as well as the many different effects any action might produce. These images 
can be embedded in it as a memory of events that were experienced. And so 
the processes we call perceptions, images and reminders overlap in all possible 
combinations. 

Jiva recognises all these acts as real, and every time it operates, it finds a cause 
that leads to a given effect. In its memory there is an awareness of the previous 
understanding of the relation between two events being confirmed. Again, 
memory leads to an awareness of the causal relationship between the two events. 
In this way internal and external phenomena are imagined, alternately each of 
them is defined in terms of cause and effect. 

The term jiva, like almost every other presented in this book, is an example 
of how subsequent philosophical concepts develop. Even if there is a significant 
difference in the understanding and use of a given term from its first appear- 
ance to its technical application in classical texts, it does not lose its previous 
meanings, but merely expands its semantic field. Jiva originally denotes a very 
broadly defined animated being. Then it is distinguished from all living beings 
and subjected to ethically valued motivations. In the final parts of sruti and their 
commentaries, the term jiva is already a fully defined technical term denoting a 
subject responsible for shaping its empirical world. 


11. Functions and roles of the cognitive organ 


1. Citta - the internal cognitive organ 


The term citta is a technical term in the Yoga school. It appears for the first 
time in the second sütra of the first book as a key concept of the entire 
system: "restraining the phenomena of citta" is defined as Yoga itself (yogas 
cittavrttinirodhah). The word comes from the verbal root Vcit, meaning: "to 
perceive,’ “to observe,” “to notice,” "to be aware of something, “to understand" 
and “to think.” In a very generic way, citta refers to the organ of consciousness 
or to the realm of consciousness understood as active awareness. Its activity 
is interpreted as being directed towards “external” objects, as well as its own 
creations, phenomena perceived as different from oneself. It is a very impor- 
tant feature of citta, which is usually referred to as “consciousness.” However, 
it is not an absolute consciousness, but an empirical one. It is necessary to sep- 
arate citta, inherently active and diverse, from the realm of absolute, simple, 
undifferentiated and ultimately self-directed consciousness. In the Yoga Sūtras 
the domain of citta includes both what we would call conscious cognitive acts 
and unconscious acts. We will return to a more comprehensive discussion of 
its structure in the classical period, but first let us look at how this concept 
and cognitive tool was formed in the times of Upanisads, because, as we shall 
see, many Upanisadic considerations would come to be adopted by the Yoga 
system. 

The term citta is only used a few times in the Upanisads. The most important 
thread connecting all the passages is the clear distinction between citta, as a con- 
scious subject wandering in samsdra, and an absolute being, referred to in these 
texts as dtman. A passage from Mundaka 3.1.9 is exemplary in this respect: 


By thought is this subtle self to be known, 

into which breath has entered in five ways; 

By the senses is laced thentire thought of people, 

in which, when it is pure, this self becomes disclosed." 


Atman is called anu - “subtle” The word also means “atom,” which denotes indi- 
visibility. Atman is not directly cognizable, the cognitive tool here is cetas, ie. 


137 Mundaka Up. 3.1.9: esonur ātmā cetasā veditavyo yasmin pranah paūcadhā samvivesa 
pranais cittam sarvam otam prajānām yasmin vusuddhe vibhavaty esa ātmā. 
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citta in its dispositional sphere. Already in this text we encounter the later clas- 
sical distinction between the terms citta and cetas. Citta is a broader concept, 
while cetas indicates its disposition to manifest that which prevails in citta at a 
given moment. Cetas is the disposition of the function of citta which activates 
the structure which is predominant in a given moment of migration. When a 
given citta is thrown by various samskaras, it is cetas that causes it to take on their 
forms (rüpa). This is how it will be later explained by Vyasa in his commentary 
on the Yoga Sütras: 


The word *whose modifications are weakened' means *whose thought process has come 
to an end? ‘Like a precious gem is citing an example. Just as a (clear) crystal is tinged by 
the various colours of the object which is adjacent to it and shines taking on the colour 
of the adjacent object, similarly the mind, tinged by the object which is its support 
(and) having attained oneness with the object (grahyasamapannam) shines with the 
form of the object. Similarly, (the mind) tinged by a subtle object (and) having attained 
oneness with the subtle object, seems to have the form of the subtle object. Similarly, 
(the mind) tinged by the support of a gross object (and) having attained oneness with 
the form of the gross object seems to have the form of the gross object. Similarly, (the 
mind) tinged by particular objects of the world (like the various movable and immov- 
able objects of the world) (and) having attained oneness with the particular object of 
the world seems to have the form of the particular object. (. . .) 

Similarly, (the mind) tinged by the support of the 'purusa as knower (grahitrpurusa) 
(and) having attained oneness with the ‘purusa’ as knower, shines with the form of the 
‘purusa’ as knower. Similarly, 9the mind tinged by the support of a liberated 'purusa and 
having attained oneness with the liberated ‘purusa’ shines with the form of the liberated 
purusa. 


It is expressed in the Upanisads similarly, but more poetically. When citta is 
purified, it takes on the form of sattva cleared of the darkening tamas and the 
tinting rajas; dtman then manifests its pure nature. In this passage, not only is 
the domain of citta and dtman distinguished (in the Yoga Sūtras, the term ātman 
corresponds with the term citi or purusa), but also a certain dispositional domain 
of citta itself is indicated. Atman or citi is a pure subject, and citta is an object, 
tool or instrument. The Kausitaki Upanisad 3.3. also points to the functional and 
ontological distinction between the terms citta and prajūātman. Thus, we can see 
that in the earlier Upanisads the field of pure consciousness was already distin- 
guished from functional and empirical consciousness. 


138 Yogavarttika of Vijhānabhiksu, Text with English translation and critical notes along 
with the text and English translation of the Pātaňjala Yogasütras and Vyāsabhāsya by 
T.S. Rukmani, Vol. I, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 2007, pp. 206 ff. 
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Now, let us refer to one of the later Upanisads, but still canonical, the Maitrī. 
In excerpts 6.27. and 6.34. we have a very clear treatment of citta not as a pure 
subject, but merely as a tool. From the perspective of transforming conscious- 
ness and the whole yogic procedure, Maitri tries to reconcile the methodological 
dualism of Samkhya with the final interpretation of Advaita. The domain of citta 
is directly presented as a tool which, upon reaching its goal, disappears, as if 
being annihilated: 


As fire, of fuel destitute, 

Becomes extinct in its own source, 
So thought by loss of activeness 
Becomes extinct in its own source. 
Becomes extinct in its own source, 
Because the mind the Real seeks! 

For one confused by things of sense, 
There follow action’s false controls. 
Samsara is just one’s own thought; 
With effort he should cleanse it, then. 
What is one’s thought, that he becomes; 
This is the eternal mystery!” 


Maitri 5.2. describes the functioning of citta in a highly technical way. Although 
the term does not appear here per se, the term cetāmātra corresponds to it. 
Cetamatra is a measure of consciousness, a principium of consciousness that 
characterises each individual operating and cognitive subject, called ksetrajna 
(“field knower,’ “knower of reality"). These two terms denote citta. 


That is the portion consisting solely of consciousness, which is the field-knower in each 
person, Prajāpati, whose characteristics are will, determination and conceit.” 


Therefore, the most important functions of the subject are: sankalpa, adhyavasaya 
and abhimāna. Saņkalpa is an image, in the Yoga system it corresponds to the 
function of buddhi. Adhyavasāya - “deliberation? denotes the field of manas, 
while abhimāna means "self-loving” These concepts refer us to ahankdra in 
Sāmkhya or asmitā in Yoga, and in this way we notice here not only a very 


139 Maitri Up. 6.34.: yathā nirindhano vahnih svayonāv upaāmyate tathā vrtti ksayāc citta 
svayonāv upašāmyate, svayonàv upašāntasya manasah satyakāmataļ indriyārtha 
vimūdhasyānrtāļ karmavašānugā, citta eva hi samsāram tat prayatnena šodhayet 
yac citta tanmayo bhavati guhyam etat sanātanam. 

140 Maitri Up. 5.2: so’mso'yam yas cetāmātrah pratipurusah — ksetrajfiali 
sakalpādhyavasāyābhimānaliigah. 
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similar structure, but also the nomenclature which we know from the classical 
darsanas. Firstly, there is an absolute being, here referred to as tat param (“the 
highest”). Also, besides rather complicated ontological solutions, one can say 
that the perspective of the subject operating and migrating in samsāra is very 
similar to the one found in Yoga. At the level of the presented world, which cor- 
responds to the realm of prakrti, we observe the distinction between the subject 
endowed with consciousness (ksetrajfia) and the world it experiences (ksetra). 
Essential for ksetrajīta is the domain of consciousness (cetāmātra), which defines 
the subject as conscious and responsible for its form of migration, both for its 
entanglement in samsdra and for its liberation. This subject is characterised by 
buddhi, ahaņkāra and manas. All these terms, or their equivalents, appear in 
the Upanisads. The most frequent is the word manas. While analysing citta, it 
is necessary to refer to the notion of manas, since the Upanisads attribute some 
functions of the classically understood citta precisely to manas. 


2. Buddhi - the illuminating power of empirical consciousness 


» cc 


The term buddhi is derived from the verbal root budh — “to awaken,” “to wake 
up,’ "to regain consciousness,” “to observe,’ “to perceive; “to understand,” “to be 
aware? Thus, it indicates all acts of realisation, understanding, as well as evalu- 
ation; in philosophical literature, it denotes the cognitive power associated with 
conscious reflection and judgement. As a technical term, it appears primarily in 
the systems of Samkhya and Yoga, where it is the first manifested tattva. It cor- 


responds to the concept of intellect: 


Higher than the senses are their objects; 
Higher than sense objects is the mind; 

Higher than the mind is the intellect; 

Higher than the intellect is the immense self"! 


In Samkhya, buddhi is also called mahat, “the great” which indicates, on the 
one hand, the priority and, on the other hand, the originality of all cognitive 
processes of which it is the basis. Just as all the tattvas emerged from a non- 
manifested prakrti, it consists of three gunas and is therefore able to produce 
various emanations. This explains why buddhi, which is one, gives impulse to so 
many different cognitive attitudes. 


141 Katha Up. 3.10.: indriyebhyah parāhy arthā arthebhyas ca param manah manasas tu 
para buddhi buddher ātmā mahān parah. 
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The buddhi (“will” or “intellect”) is (characterized by) ascertainment or determination. 
Virtue, knowledge, non-attachment, and possession of power are sāttvika forms. Its 
tamasa form is the opposite (of these four). (Samkhyakarika 23.)'” 

(This is done) because the buddhi produces (or brings about) every enjoyment of the 
purusa; and, moreover, (because the buddhi) distinguishes (visinasti) the subtle differ- 
ence between the pradhana and the purusa. and again it is Buddhi that exposes the 
subtle difference between Nature and Spirit. (Samkhyakarika 37.)'** 


The term does not appear in the earliest Upanisads belonging to the canon, 
but it is found primarily in the texts belonging to the group of so-called proto 
Samkhya-Yogic Upanisads. Generally, we can distinguish two groups of passages 
that emphasise a given aspect of buddhi. One of them approaches buddhi 
very technically and in these contexts we encounter the emanative or soteric 
sequences that are actually identical to the later classical Samkhya and Yoga sys- 
tems. In another place, also pointing to the liberating function of buddhi, its 
illuminating and brightening nature is very clearly emphasised. Let us now look 
at some selected fragments: 


Who, as the source and origin of gods and the ruler over them all, as the god Rudra, 
and as the great seer, in the beginning created Hiranyagarbha—may he furnish us with 
lucid intelligence.'** 

He is as large as a thumb and equal in appearance to the sun when he is equipped with 
the faculties of imagination and self-consciousness. But one sees also another no larger 
than the tip of an awl who is equipped only with the quality of intelligence and the 
quality of the body.'^ 


As all the tattvas in the systems of Samkhya and Yoga, buddhi consists of the three 
gunas: sattva, rajas and tamas. Sattva, as the subtlest of all, dominates buddhi, 
and so it is said about buddhi itself that it has a sattvic nature. It is also claimed 
to be the cause of the blissful experience (ānanda), to be light (laghu) and illumi- 
nating (prakasaka). Due to its luminous nature, it is sattva who is responsible for 
brightening the darkness of erroneous perception and achieving liberating cog- 
nition. Neither Samkhya nor Yoga sufficiently describe why a contact between 
prakrti and purusa is made, and why, as a result, the latter gets bound by prakrti 


142 Classical Samkhya. An Interpretation of its History and Meaning, Gerald James Larson, 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, India, 1979, p. 263. 

143 Ibid., p. 267. 

144 Švetāšvatara Up. 3.4.: yo devanam prabhavas codbhavas ca višvādhipo rudro maharsih 
hiranyagarbham janayāmāsa pürvam sa no buddhyā šubhayā samyunaktu. 

145 Svetasvatara Up. 5.8.: angusthamatro ravitulyarüpas samkalpāhamkāra samanvito yah 
buddher guņenātma guņena caiva ārāgra mātro hy aparo'pi drstah. 
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and entangled in samsāra. However, the mechanism itself is presented. In fact, 
nothing can be said about purusa except that it is cit - an absolute consciousness 
that shines with its inner light. The contact between purusa and prakrti occurs 
at the level of the subtlest tattva, i.e. buddhi. The latter in its sattvic form is like 
a mirror in which purusa sees itself and identifies with its reflection. This is how 
the wandering of samsdra begins. Due to the nature of the reflected subject and 
object, the reflection takes on a luminous form. At the same level, at the meeting 
point of the same tattvas in their luminous form, there occurs an act of cognition 
that distinguishes between light itself and its reflection, and the ultimate state of 
uniqueness (kevala) is reached, where, freed from even the subtlest actions of 
prakrti, purusa remains in its own nature. 


The seen is by nature bright, active and inert; its essence are the elements and the 
sense-organs; it exists for the fulfilment of the purpose of experience and liberation (of 
purusa).!** 


This luminous form, according to some passages, can take on a divine shape, 
usually called Īsvara, purusa in the Indian tradition or by another name; in the 
passage above it is Rudra. For a yoga adept, such a luminous figure can then 
become a guidance or a signpost leading to liberation, while itself an object of 
worship and a subject of liberation. For those who represent the theistic trend of 
yoga, this personalised, luminous form helps to achieve liberation. In the above 
quoted passage from Svetasvatara, a worshipper asks Rudra to help him see the 
truth and to grant him clear recognition: sa no buddhya subhaya samyunaktu. 
During the meditation procedure, he manifests himself as the size of a thumb - 
quite a frequent metaphorical figure. It is also visualised as a form of the sun, 
an equally frequent comparison, used in various systems of all cultures. Such 
an experience is also described by Vyasa in his commentary to Patanjali’s Yoga 
Sutras (1.29.): 


Whatever obstacles there are such as sickness &c., they disappear by devotion to Īsvara. 
He also obtains a perception of his true self. Just as Īšvara is a (special) purusa, pure, 
free from afflictions, isolated, without any change, similarly he (one who is devoted to 
Iévara) sees this self also as a purusa who is the knower by reflection of the (modification 
of the) intellect. 


146 Yogavarttika of Vijndnabhiksu, Text with English translation and critical notes along 
with the text and English translation of the Patafijala Yogasütras and Vyāsabhāsya by 
T.S. Rukmani, Vol. II, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 2007, p. 90. 

147 Ibid., p. 169. 
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Thus, in this Upanisad, the buddhi’s function is primarily to provide insight into 
reality and in this way achieve liberation. In the Katha and Maitri Upanisad, 
buddhi is discussed using more technical language, in an entire, precisely 
elaborated emanation scheme. Maitri 6.5. names three forms of thinking 
(cetanavatī): the intellect (buddhi), the mind and the sense of self. These three 
forms of thinking correspond to the inner organ of cognition in Samkhya, as 
well as the three modi of citta in Yoga. It is developed in the following passage of 
this Upanisad (6.10.), where the concept of bhutātman and the concept of food 
(anna) are discussed. The relationship between purusa and prakrti is presented 
there as a relationship between a food-eater and food. Everything that is an 
object is food because it sustains the subject, understood as the experiencing, 
empirical subject, and not as the very principle of subjectivity. In this context, 
buddhi is the subtlest form of food: 


So the enjoyer is the person, nature is the object of enjoyment, and resting in it he enjoys 
it. The food of nature, through the development of the distinction of the three strands, 
is the subtle body, which begins with the ‘the great’ and ends with ‘the particularities’ In 
this way the fourteenfold path is explained: “This world, known as joy, sorrow and delu- 
sion, has become food: (...) 

Then it has the sweetnesses, intelligence etc.: they are called intelligence, resolution and 
conceit.'** 


In this passage, the most characteristic feature of buddhi is the determination - 
adhyavasāya. Determination can be understood as will, as an impulse initiating 
all acts of cognition and operation. Similarly the mechanism of cognition is 
presented in the classic darsanas. As a result of previous experiences, which take 
the form of sanskaras, buddhi sends a kind of signal to manifest and to act. This 
impulse is aimed at the cognition of objects - visaya. These objects can either 
belong to the realm of elements - mahābhūta, or they can remain within the 
internal organ of cognition - antahkarana. The results of interactions between 


148 Maitri Up. 6.10.: athaparam veditavyam uttaro vikarosyatmayajfiasya yathannam 
annádas ceti asyopavyākhyānām purusas cetā pradhdnantahsthah sa eva bhoktà 
prakrtam annam bhuūktā iti tasyayam bhūtātmā hy annam asya - kartā pradhānah 
tasmāt trigunam bhojyam bhoktā purusontahsthah atra drstam nama pratyayam 
yasmat bijasambhava hi pasavas tasmad bijam bhojyam anenaiva pradhanasya 
bhojyatvam vyākhyātam tasmād bhoktā puruso bhojyā prakrtis tatstho bhunkta 
iti prākrtam annam trigunabhedaparinamatvan mahadādyam višesāntam lingam 
anenaiva caturdasavidhasya mārgasya vyakhya krtā bhavati sukhaduhkhamohasamjam 
hy annambhūtam idam jagat (...) tatra buddhyādīni svāduni bhavanty adhyavasaya 
samkalpābhimānā iti. 
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the objects and the senses that get to know them are synthesised by manas, thus 
creating the impression of cognition of the objects external to manas. Then the 
object, constructed by the synthesising operation of manas, is “presented” to 
ahamkara, who recognises it as known through its activity. The same object then 
reaches buddhi, who judges it, confronts it with other objects, or with a reminder 
of previous experiences related to that object. As a result of the given judgement 
regarding the object of cognition, the cognitive subject adopts an appropriate 
attitude; it either seeks to contact it again (raga), or tries to avoid it — dvesa. In 
this way, at the level of buddhi, the attitudes of the empirical subject towards the 
world are established and its future fate is determined. At this level, memory 
(smrti) operates, which decides, inter alia, whether our cognitive acts signify 
progress in learning about reality; otherwise, the same phenomenon would be 
repeatedly experienced as new. Based on the analysis of manas, we will see that 
the classical functions of buddhi presented by the earliest sruti texts are attrib- 
uted to manas, which is why the very term buddhi appears in the Upanisads in 
very few places. 

In the Katha Upanisad, we find a beautiful image comparing a man migrating 
in samsára to a charioteer: 

Know the self as a rider in a chariot, 
and the body, as simply the chariot. 


Know the intellect as the charioteer, 
and the mind, as simply the reins.'” 


When a man lacks understanding, 


and his mind is never controlled; 
His senses do not obey him, 
as bad horses, a charioteer. 


But when a man has understanding, 


and his mind is ever controlled; 
His senses do obey him, 
as good horses, a charioteer. 


When a man lacks understanding, 


is unmindful and always impure; 
He does not reach that final step, 


149 Katha Up. 3.3: ātmānam rathinam viddhi šarīram ratham eva tu buddhim tu sārathim 
viddhi manah pragraham eva ca. 
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but gets on the round of rebirth. 


But when a man has understanding, 


is mindful and always pure; 
He does reach that final step, 


from which he is not reborn again. 15! 


Again here, buddhi is singled out from other tattvas. Precisely buddhi, one of 
whose basic functions is memory, and thus also karmic memory, is responsible 
for the destiny of the soul in samsdra. It is through the karmic disposition that a 
distinction is made between individual active subjects. Although buddhi, which 
is more of a category than an element of reality, is one (it is beyond ahamkāra or 


150 Katha Up. 3.5-8: yas tv avijūānavān bhavaty ayuktena manasa sada tasyendriyany 
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avašyāni dustāšvā iva saratheh. 


yas tu vijanavan bhavati yuktena manasā sada tasyendriyāņi vasyani sadasva iva 
saratheh. 


yas tv avijfiánavàn bhavaty amanaskah sadāšuciļi na sa tat padam āpnoti samsāram 
cādhigacchati. 

yas tu vijūānavān bhavati samanaskah sada sucih sa tu tat padam āpnoti yasmad 
bhūyo na jāyate. 
“That, then, is enough about the soul’s immortality. Now here is what we must say 
about its structure. (...) Let us then liken the soul to the natural union of a team of 
winged horses and their charioteer. The gods have horses and charioteers that are 
themselves all good and come from good stock besides, while everyone else has a 
mixture. To begin with, our driver is in charge of a pair of horses; second, one of his 
horses is beautiful and good and from stock of the same sort, while the other is the 
opposite and has the opposite sort of bloodline. This means that chariot-driving in 
our case is inevitably a painfully difficult business. (...) So long as its wings are in 
perfect condition it flies high, and the entire universe is its dominion; but a soul that 
sheds its wings wanders until it lights on something solid, where it settles and takes 
onan earthly body, which then, owing to the power of this soul, seems to move itself. 
The whole combination of soul and body is called a living thing, or animal, and has 
the designation ‘mortal’ as well. (...) The gods’ chariots move easily, since they are 
balanced and well under control, but the other chariots barely make it. The heaviness 
of the bad horse drags its charioteer toward the earth and weighs him down if he has 
failed to train it well, and this causes the most extreme toil and struggle that a soul 
will face. But when the souls we call immortals reach the top, they move outward and 
take their stand on the high ridge of heaven, where its circular motion carries them 
around as they stand while they gaze upon what is outside heaven.” Plato: Complete 
Works, Phaedrus, ed. Cooper, John M., 1997, 246-247, pp. 524 ff. 
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ahamkaras), it consists of three gunas and hence is a subject to modifications and 
is experienced as multiplicity. When sattva prevails in buddhi, the human being 
is considered wise and headed for moksa. But when his buddhi is impure and 
contaminated by various klešas, it gravitates towards the manifested reality and is 
ever more entangled in samsāra. Therefore, the destiny of a given purusa caught 
up in the game of prakrti depends on the quality and proper use of buddhi. In the 
Švetāšvatara, the attention was drawn above all to the illuminating power of the 
sattvic buddhi, whereas in the Katha it was the buddhis power over the remaining 
tattvas and, therefore, over the manifestations of reality. Kathas power over 
all the other tattvas and therefore over the manifestations of reality. If buddhi 
adequately performs its task, it vanishes into the non-manifested prakrti. Purusa 
remains free: 


When the five perceptions are stilled, 
together with the mind, 

And not even reason bestirs itself; 
they call it the highest state." 


3. Ahamkara - the acting self, the organ creating the 
empirical self 


» « 


The term ahamkāra — “I act; "the acting I? is a technical term developed by the 
school of Samkhya. It was later incorporated into the entire Brahmanical tradi- 
tion as denoting the formation of an individual subject, where it is explained that 
all cognitive functions and life force operate by virtue of this organ. The relation- 
ship of ahamkāra to atman, i.e. the experience of reality from the perspective 
of the “I” to the insight into its nature is presented by the Chandogya Upanisad 
upon presenting the "doctrine of greatness" - bhumavidya: 


Plentitude, indeed, is below; plentitude is above; plentitude is in the west; plentitude is 
in the east; plentitude is in the south; and plentitude is in the north. Indeed, plentitude 
extends over this whole world. 

"Now, the substitution of the word “I” — “I am, indeed, below; I am above; I am in the 
west; I am in the east; I am in the south; and I am in the north. Indeed, I extend over 
this whole world? 

‘Next, the substitution of self — “The self, indeed, is below; the self is above; the self is in 
the west; the self is in the east; the self is in the south; and the self is in the north. Indeed, 
the self extends over this whole world? (7.25.1-2). 


152 Katha Up. 6.10.: yadàpaficávatisthante jūānāni manasa saha buddhi ca na vicestati 
tām ahuh paramām gatim. 
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When reality is recognised from the level of ahamkara, the subject identifies itself 
with particular sections, specific structures of reality, often conceitedly assuming 
that they depend on it. The attachment to a certain fragment of reality causes the 
cognitive horizons to be limited to this very fragmented dimension of reality. 
And since all that is limited comes to an end, similarly the limited control of a 
given ahamkara over the world experienced must come to an end, whereas from 
the perspective of ātman an unrestricted, unmediated insight into the nature of 
reality is achieved. Then there is no dependence on anything and this is what the 
Upanisad describe as absolute freedom. 

The Maitri Upanisad 6.5. lists the subsequent phenomena referred to as the 
forms of ātman. The "form" is expressed here with the word tani - “body, 
"display" “manifestation,” “figure.” (Let us note here that it is a feminine word; 
more on the subject in the chapter on manas). In these sequences the term 
ahamkára appears: the reason, the mind, the sense of “I” - these are the forms 
of thinking. Buddhi, manas and ahamkdara are called cetanavati, which is the 
realm of thinking, of conscious acting at the level of the presented world. At this 
point, the Upanisad clearly refers to the terminology developed by the schools of 
Samkhya and Yoga. In Yoga, the empirical consciousness is referred to as citta, 
and its main functions are actually buddhi, ahamkāra and manas. While reading 
this passage from Maitri we should notice one more thing: the description of the 
forms of ātman begins with a clarification of what Ort is: 

"What OM is is its sound-body: (...) 
[later on sequences of forms and manifestations are listed] 


So by saying 'OM' these bodies come to be praised, worshipped and achieved. 
Someone has said, "Satyakāma, what the syllable OM is is brahman, both the 
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higher and the lower: 


This excerpt presents the thesis - among the earlier Upanisad the most clearly 
expressed in Mundaka - that reality is both para and aparabrahman. The dif- 
ference between them is mainly related to the epistemic dimension. As a result 
of proper insight, not overshadowed by even the subtlest of forms, the subject 
and object of cognition become one; this state is neti, neti. When we make a 
judgement about it, we use the language of the category that fits the given 
form. It seems that ultimately, whether the judgement is made by the one who 
sees/knows, or it is he who refers to his vision, or maybe it is a description of 


153 Maitri Up. 6.5.: svanavaty esásyali tanūļi và aum ity (. . .) esety ata aum ity uktenaitah 
prastutà arcità arpità bhavantiti eva hy āhaitad vai satyakama parafi cāparaū ca 
brahma yad aum ity etad aksaram iti. 
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something imagined, none of these accounts can be adequate per se. Each indi- 
vidual narrative is spoken from the perspective of ahamkara - that is, from the 
perspective of the presented reality. 


4. Manas - the mind, the broadly defined 
cognitive-emotional domain 


One of the most common terms indicating the conscious and cognitive functions 
of an active subject is manas. In none of the classical daršanas is manas consid- 
ered as a pure subject or the principle of subjectivity, but rather as an instru- 
ment or a tool that enables the conscious subject to recognise reality, which in 
some systems is understood as a recognition of one’s true nature. The concept of 
manas as a strictly specific tool (although “strictly” will be specified differently 
in individual schools depending on the adopted ontological assumptions) did 
not appear in the sruti texts as a concept already fully formed. The concept of 
manas was formed in several stages, as well as in several dimensions, but from 
the beginning it was treated in a distinctive way. Now let us take a look at some 
of the most important threads in the process of shaping the concept of manas. 
As usual, etymology is a good starting point. The term manas stems from the 
verbal root Vman, meaning "to believe” "to think” In the earliest Vedic texts, 
e.g. in the discussed Rgveda hymn, it refers to the broadly understood domain 
of thinking that includes both the mental sphere and the cognitive tools. It plays 
the role of a frontier, a caesura, as well as an intermediary between the realm of 
reality (sat), and the empirical world (bhava). In monistic systems, it is manas 
that, on the one hand, sets the boundary between what is simple, uncomplicated, 
real, and what is differentiated and categorised, and, on the other hand, enables 
this boundary to be crossed. It is distinguished both in the soteriological and 
cosmological order. In the cosmological order, as will be demonstrated, it covers, 
or obscures the realm of sat, while in the soteriological order, this tendency to 
cover - paradoxically - becomes an ability to discover the true nature of reality. 
In the earliest Upanisads, the transition from the absolute, simple dimension 
of reality into what is diverse and versatile is presented metaphorically. The con- 
cept of samsāra, as migration through successive incarnations of the conscious 
subject, whose fate was determined by its karmic merit subject to ethical eval- 
uation, was fully developed and presented only in the later Upanisads.'** The 


154 For more detail see: Karman i dharma. Wizja swiata w filozoficznej mysli Indii, 
Krakow 2003. 
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concept gradually transformed, as proved by the adoption of two post-mortem 
paths: Devayana and Pitryana. The former is called the path of the gods or the 
path of light (arcīrmārga); from this path there is no return to samsāra, only com- 
plete liberation - moksa. The latter, dhūmamārga, is the path of the ancestors, the 
path of smoke. It was not interpreted unambiguously, although it is said that the 
fruits of one’s karmic deeds are received there and only then another incarnation 
takes place. 


When people depart from this world, it is to the moon that they all go. By means of their 
lifebreaths the moon swells up in the fortnight of waxing, and through the fortnight of 
waning it propels them to new birth. Now, the moon is the door to the heavenly world. 
It allows those who answer its question to pass. As to those who do not answer its ques- 
tion, after they have become rain, it rains them down here on earth, where they are born 
again in these various conditions—as a worm, an insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a boar, a 
rhinoceros, a tiger, a man, or some other creature—each in accordance with his actions 
and his knowledge.'^* 


The common point for these two paths and at the same time the point where 
they depart, is the domain of the moon - candra, (Soma) and the domain of the 
mind - manas. This correlation of the two domains, which correspond at the 
macro and microcosm levels, was presented by the Vedic wise men already in 
the era of the composition of hymns. This can be seen very clearly, for example, 
in the Purusa Sükta, and among the older Upanisads, in Aitareya. 


He incubated that man. From that man so incubated— 

—a mouth was hatched like an egg; from the mouth sprang speech, and from speech, fire. 
—a pair of nostrils was hatched; from the nostrils sprang breath, and from breath, 
the wind. 

—a pair of eyes was hatched; from the eyes sprang sight, and from sight, the sun. 

—a pair of ears was hatched; from the ears sprang hearing, and from hearing, the 
quarters. 

—a skin was hatched; from the skin sprang the body hairs, and from the body hairs, 
plants and trees. 


155 Other Upanisads describing the post-mortem paths are: Brhadaranyaka 6.2.16., 
Chandogya 4.15.5., Chandogya 5.10.1-10., Prašna 5.4. and Kausitaki 1.2. 

156 Kausitaki Up. 1.2.: ye vai ke cāsmāl lokat prayanti candramasam eva te sarve gacchanti 
tesām pranaih pūrvapaksa āpyāyate tan apara paksena prajanayati etad vai svargasya 
lokasya dvāram yac candramāļ. tam yah pratyāha tam atisrjate atha ya enam na 
pratyaha tam iha vrstir bhūtvā varsati. sa iha kito và patango và matsyo và šakunir 
và simho và varaho và parasvān và sārdūlo và puruso vānyo và tesu tesu sthanesu 
pratyājāyate yatha karma yathā vidyam. 
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—a heart was hatched; from the heart sprang the mind, and from the mind, the moon. 
—a navel was hatched; from the navel sprang the in-breath, and from the in-breath, death. 
—a penis was hatched; from the penis sprang semen, and from semen, the waters.'*” 


A very well-known sequence of successive elements of the macrocosm emerging 
from the corresponding elements of the microcosm is presented here. The most 
interesting for these considerations is the following sequence: the absolute being, 
taking the form of the creator of the worlds, separated the mind (manas) from 
the heart (hrdaya), and from the mind came the moon (candramā). In Aitareya 
1.4., the sequence regards the cosmological order, and in 2.4. it is reversed and 
describes the formation of the human being as a model cognitive subject, in 
its entire psychophysical complexity. An important conclusion is the metaphor- 
ical reference to the lunar world. More importantly in this context, the primary 
cognitive organ in an empirical psycho-physical subject is connected to the 
mind, which is not located in the brain, but in the heart. It is very significant, 
as demonstrated by later texts, since it seems to consider the mind not only as a 
purely “material,” mechanical tool of cognition, experiencing and acting (corre- 
sponding to the functions of the brain described by means of mechanistic op- 
erations), but rather as a centre of emotions, feelings, passions and volitional 
activity. All the complexity and emphasis of the fact that by the nature of cre- 
ation the main cognitive centre is treated as a domain of feelings and emotions, 
will shape the specificity of traditional Indian systems. The cognitive subject is 
not only the ability to recognise and “calculate” action. It is also a tendency not 
to recognise or misrecognise as a result of darkening and confusion by emotions. 
The Mundaka Upanisad 3.1.2. describes this state as: muhyamāna - the erring, 
clouded mind, and the Brhadaranyaka 3.2.7. as a mind controlled by the act of 
grasping desires (kama): 
The mind is a grasper, which is itself grasped by desire, the overgrasper; for one 
entertains desires by means of the mind. 


157 Aitareya Up. 1.1.4: tam abhyataptat, tasyabhitaptasya mukham nirabhidyata 
yathāņdam, mukhād vag vacognir nāsike nirabhidyetàm, nasikābhyām pranah prāņād 
vayuh aksiņī nirabhidyetām, aksibhyām caksuh caksusa ādityah, karņau nirabhidyetàm, 
karņābhyām šrotram šrotrād disas tvan nirabhidhyata, tvaco lomāni lomabhya 
osadhivanaspatayo hrdyam nirabhidayata, hrdayan manah manasas candramāh 
nabhir nirabhidyata, nābhyā apanah apanān mrtyuh si$nam nirabhidyata, si$nàd retah 
retasa āpah. 

158 Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.2.7.: mano vai grahah sa kāmenātigrāheņa grhitah manasa hi 
kāmān kāmayate. 
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Later, when a human being is presented as a subject who, as a result of medita- 
tion, acquires the capacity for liberation, it is manas — as a tool in connection 
with the heart - that is able to perform this role. In the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
3.13. it is said that manas, together with the heart (hrdaya), shapes (klp) purusa 
as the subject of meditation. Also a further passage from this Upanisad (4.20.) 
expresses the same idea: “Those who know him thus with their hearts—him, 
who abides in their hearts—and with insight become immortal? The entire com- 
plexity of manas shall be discussed in the further part of the chapter. Now, let us 
return to the correlation between manas and candra. 

The correspondence between the moon and mind is depicted by both Vedic 
hymns and the earlier Upanisads, presenting a broadly defined monistic world- 
view. The greatest challenge for all the monistic systems is to explain how what 
is known to be homogenous may be experienced as multiplicity. The above 
texts, especially in the passages presented above, do not conclusively resolve 
that problem. Yet they clearly distinguish the moment of transition, both in the 
dimension of the macrocosm (moon) and the microcosm (mind). The realm 
of broadly defined manas - and it should be remembered that we are referring 
here to prephilosophical texts - seems to be responsible for the differentiation or 
separation of individual cognitive subjects experiencing themselves as separate. 

The first conclusion here seems to be a truism: whether we acknowledge that 
the world is a unity or a multiplicity depends mainly on the cognitive subject and 
less on what is being cognised. The discussed texts clarify the thesis, claiming 
that the limit of diversity or multiplicity can be crossed by those who have prop- 
erly recognised the nature of reality. The Kausitaki Upanisad 1.4. presents this 
idea in a beautiful, metaphorical way. On the devayāna or the path of gods, there 
is the Ara lake, which can only be crossed by the mind. But those who only pos- 
sess common knowledge - that is, from the ultimate point of view, they lack 
the liberating knowledge - drown in it. Whereas the knowledgeable go on to 
cross the river Vijara (“without old age") again with their minds. In this way, 
they shake off the remains of their karmic burden and reach the state of immor- 
tality understood here as the state of no differentiation. What differentiates the 
inherently homogeneous conscious existence into individual cognitive subjects 
are the various choices that form individual karmic paths. Thus, manas appears 
to be a cognitive tool, which becomes what it reflects. When the true nature of 
reality is reflected in it, it leads to moksa, and when a cognitive error occurs, it 
entangles the soul in samsara. In the Kausitaki 3.6., manas is referred to as prajnd 
(wisdom), because it reflects ātman as identical to prajfia. In the Brhadaranyaka 
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it is said that liberated from death, manas becomes the moon - also here mor- 
tality, subjection to death and rebirth seem to correspond to the principle of 
individualisation. 


Then it carried the mind. And when the mind was freed from death, it became the 
moon. So, having gone beyond death, the moon now shines up there. In the same way, 
this deity carries beyond the reach of death anyone who knows this.'? 


It follows from the above considerations that one of the basic functions of the 
broadly understood cognitive apparatus to which the term manas refers in the 
earliest texts, is to capture, imagine, and thus shape reality. This type of function 
in the later darsanas is usually referred to as samkalpa, but such characterised 
operation of manas appears already in the Upanisads. The Mundaka 3.1.10. 
presents it in a beautiful image: 


Whatever world a man, whose being is purified, 
ponders with his mind, 

and whatever desires he covets; 

that very world, those very desires, he wins. 

A man who desires prosperity, therefore, 
should worship one who knows the self.!°° 


The same basic function of manas is also pointed out by the Brhadaranyaka 1.3.6. 
Let us note another interesting motif that emerges from the above fragment. In 
later Indian systems, especially those with clear theistic tendencies, there is talk 
of various heavens, managed by individual deities, which the worshipper wishes 
to enter. But even when there is talk of heavenly worlds, they are never consid- 
ered to be real, but always imagined by the devotees. This very concept goes back 
to the Upanisads. Returning to the function of samkalpa, in the classical darsana, 
where manas no longer refers to the broad organ of cognition but only to one of 
its modi, the technically understood term points to buddhi. 

The role of manas as the main cognitive organ is manifested by its rela- 
tion to other notions that played a major role in anthropological concepts of 
the Upanisads. Its distinguished position is emphasised by demonstrating its 


159 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.3.16.: atha manotyavahat tad yada mrtyum atyamucyata sa 
candramā abhavat sosau candrah parena mrtyum atikrānto bhāty evam ha và enam 
esa devatà mrtyum ativahati ya evam veda. 

160 Mundaka Up. 3.1.10.: yam yam lokam manasa samvidhati visuddhasattvah kāmayate 
yams ca kāmān, tam tam lokam jayate tams ca kāmāms tasmād ātmajūam hy arcayed 
bhütikamah. 
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important function in the ritual. The passage from the Brhadaranyaka 3.1.6 
is very illustrious.*! Other than the above-mentioned relations between the 
mind and the moon, there is a third element: brahman, the chief priest, who 
initiates and supervises the work of others. In this context the passage from 
the Brhadaranyaka 1.2.6., presented in the chapter on cosmogony, should be 
interpreted: tasya šarīra eva mana asit, “His mind, however, still remained within 
his corpse.” In this stanza, the body has a ritualistic meaning. In the earliest 
Upanisads, the cosmological order is strictly superimposed on the soteriolog- 
ical one. This is very clearly demonstrated, among others, in the Brhadaranyaka 
1.2.1. It says: tan mano'kuruta, meaning “this (absolute being) created his mind” 
as a tool of all actions. Only then could the thought appear: ātmanvī syam, “Let 
me equip myself with a body (ātman). The Upanisad further develops this idea. 
In the excerpt 1.2.4. this absolute being - already endowed with the ability to 
think and recognise - decides: sa manasa vācam mithunam samabhavad asanaya 
mrtyuh (“by means of his mind, he copulated with speech, death copulated with 
hunger"). Thus manas appears to be a tool of action and of learning, which, in 
the soteriological order, translates mainly into meditation. It seems that the pri- 
mary action is contemplation, especially contemplation of the universal reality. 
Only in the next stage does the year (samvatsara) emerge, understood as a cat- 
egory of life (jāta). The emergence of this category is the result of previous cog- 
nitive acts and actions, i.e. the basic functions of manas. It is also important to 
note how the functions of manas, understood both as a universal and individual 
mind, overlap. This may result, among other things, from the superimposition 
of cosmological and soteriological order, where the soteriological one is usu- 
ally contemplated from an individual perspective. This function of manas, as a 
strictly technical meditation tool, will be revisited later. 

Let us now quote excerpts from the Upanisad, which assigns specific features 
or functions to manas: 


Desire, decision, doubt, faith and lack of faith, steadfastness and lack of steadfastness, 
shame, reflection, and fear—all these are simply the mind. (Brhadaranyaka 1.5.3.) 


161 "Yājūavalkya” Asvala said again, “tell me—when this intermediate region provides 
no support of any kind, how does the patron of a sacrifice climb up to heaven?" 
Yajfavalkya replied: “By means of the Brahman priest—that is, by means of the mind, 
by means of the moon. Clearly, the Brahman priest of the sacrifice is the mind. So this 
mind—it is that moon up there; it is the Brahman priest; it is freedom; it is complete 
freedom? 
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Is it the heart and the mind? Is it awareness? Perception? Discernment? Cognition? 
Wisdom? Insight? Steadfastness? Thought? Reflection? Drive? Memory? Intention? 
Purpose? Will? Love? Desire? But these are various designations of cognition. 
(Aitareya 3.2.) 

By mind one sees; by mind one hears. “Desire, imagination, doubt, trust, lack of trust, 
constancy, inconstancy, shame, meditation, fear — all this is mind” (Maitri 6.30.) 


The Brhadaranyaka and the Aitareya belong to the earliest Upanisads, while the 
Maitri is one of the latest. Most probably, the Maitri was created at a time when 
the first Buddhist schools were already operating. In fact, it literally quotes the 
few centuries older Brhadaranyaka, but this short passage is placed within the 
context of a detailed soteriological procedure and therefore we shall return to it 
in a subsequent section. Now would be a pertinent moment to list all the Sanskrit 
terms, as a more detailed analysis requires reference to the original language and 
often to the etymology of individual words. In the Brhadaranyaka: kama - desire, 
samkalpa — imagination, vicikitsā - doubt, sraddha - trust, asraddha — lack of 
trust, dhrti - constancy, adhrti - inconstancy, hri - shame, dhi - ruminating, bhi- 
fear (exactly the same terms appear in the Maitri.) In the Aitareya: samjfiana — 
awareness, djfidna — perception, vijūāna — discernment, prajfiana — wisdom, 
medhā - cognition, drsti — insight, dhrti — steadfastness, mati - thought, manisā — 
intuition, jūti — drive, smrti - memory, samkalpa - imagination, kratu - pur- 
pose, asu - life, kama - desire, vasa - will. These are in fact the most elaborate 
fragments of the Upanisads, which describe the features and functions of manas 
in such detail. The descriptions differ in some aspects, while some terms overlap. 
We shall now try to reconstruct on the basis of the above passages the functions 
of manas according to the message of the Upanisadic bards. 

In general, there are two groups of terms in these passages: the first refers 
to the function of acting, primarily encompassing the cognitive acts, while the 
second refers to impulses initiating all acts, including emotions and feelings. We 
shall begin with desire (kama), which plays an extremely important role in the 
earliest Indian texts. It is understood broadly and always aims at something. The 
desire to feel, experience or possess. In this context, it often appears as the pri- 
mary cosmogonic factor, i.e. in the above discussed Nāsadīya hymn. The desire 
to create, to reproduce, the desire to know in the context of the soteriology of 
the monistic systems ultimately aims towards the act of self-cognition. Kama, 
understood in this way, fundamentally shapes the cognitive subject, and in a 
technical sense its cognitive organ, namely manas. Depending on what impulses, 
desires or intentions initiate the action, the active subject acts according to 
them, which determines its position in samsara. It is poetically presented in the 
Brhadaranyaka 4.4.6.: 
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A man whos attached goes with his action, 
to that very place to which 

his mind and character cling. 

Reaching the end of his action, 

of whatever he has done in this world— 
From that world he returns 

back to this world, 

back to action. 

That is the course of a man who desires.!? 


Usually in this type of context, kama is understood as a negative factor, mainly 
responsible for migration in samsāra, which is generally understood as pain- 
fulness (duhkha), in opposition to the only legitimate objective, moksa. Such 
an interpretation mainly characterises the Advaita movements, where the only 
absolute reality is sat, while the empirical world, driven by different desires, is 
not real in the same way. The concept of kama in the later schools can also stand 
for love - in a positive sense both as love between human beings, human love 
towards God, or God towards humans. In this case, desire as a cosmogonic factor 
will appear in these schools where it is God - Īsvara, purusa, Prajapati - who, out 
of desire, creates a world that is no longer as pejorative as it was considered by 
the nirgunic schools. This world is a real transformation, the body of God, and 
in the ontological sense it is entitled to the same state of reality. However, these 
are later, medieval concepts and projecting them into earlier Vedic texts would 
perhaps be an over-interpretation. In any case, kama is always responsible for 
the formation of factors determining the fate and position of individual subjects 
in the world. 

Kama, as a characteristic of manas, appears to be an indeterminate impulse to 
experience or learn, or in any case to achieve something one does not have. This 
activity is combined with another factor - will (vasa). Kama would then corre- 
spond to desire as a naturally active factor. On the one hand, vasa sustains the 
activity of kama and, on the other hand, directs it towards the object of clinging. 

In the course of our earlier deliberations, it was demonstrated that the term 
samkalpa includes collectively various functions of manas, and in the discussed 
passages, it is one of its definitions. The verbal root klrp, from which the term 
originates, means “shaping,” "arranging; "ordering; “likening to something, 
while the prefix itself points to collecting, shaping these activities into one 


162 Brhadaranyaka Up. 4.4.6: tad eva saktah saha karmanaiti lingam mano yatra 
nisaktamasya, prāpyāntam karmanas tasya yatkimceha karoty ayam, tasmāl lokāt 
punair aityasmai lokāya karmaņe. 
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picture. In the later Samkhya school which describes cognitive mechanisms very 
precisely, this function of manas will refer to receiving impulses from cognitive 
tools as a result of their contact with cognitive objects, and collecting them into 
one unit. Then, a single image is formed that is presented to the “higher” cogni- 
tive powers, ahamkara and buddhi, and this is already a holistic object of cogni- 
tion and not just a collection of cognitive impressions. In order for the streams 
of impulses from the senses to take on a specific shape, samkalpa cooperates with 
smrti (memory) and jūti (passion). 

Jūti means speed, energy or enthusiasm. This function points to manas not 
only as a source of activity, but it also indicates the continuity of this activity, 
emphasising its promptness and swiftness. 

Smrti means memory. The Indian schools mention six senses: five external and 
manas as the sixth internal one. The external senses operate only in the present 
time, while manas operates in three times, thus having the function of memory. 
Without it, every cognitive act, every object of cognition would repeatedly pre- 
sent itself to the cognitive subject as something new and unknown. It could not 
be judged, defined, confronted with other acts or with some form of an object 
already known previously. In this case, all kinds of activities or cognitive acts 
would cease to be effective, because only the recognition of their succession and 
its consequences can lead to effective cognition, transformation, and ultimately 
to the recognition of the nature of samsdra and liberation. 

This function of manas, as a cognitive subject acting for a specific purpose, 
and not as a passive recipient of external impressions, is indicated by another 
term: kratu. Kratu means a goal, an intention, a perspective according to which 
one acts and recognises. The functions of kratu and smrti overlap and comple- 
ment each other. Samkalpa is responsible for imagining, receiving impressions, 
shaping images. Smrti recalls previous experiences, and kratu sets the goal and 
direction for subsequent activities. The pure mental function (samkalpa), by ref- 
erence to experience, gives meaning to every action. 

Vicikitsā stands for doubt. It is a form of desiderativum of vi Vcit (“to want 
to distinguish” “to consider, “to be uncertain, “to doubt”). It points to this 
function of the mind, which, perceiving the objects presented to it as a result 
of samkalpa and relying on the function of smrti, intends to recognise what a 
given object is. However, since manas is situated in hrdaya, which is also a place 
of darkening emotions and feelings, it is still unable to see the true nature of 
what is presented to it. This doubt is connected with research and differentia- 
tion, aimed at reaching an unwavering truth. It seems that the vicikitsā plays a 
similar role to Descartes’ doubt, which is a testimony of conscious thought and 
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therefore a proof of the existence of consciousness above all, as a prerequisite for 
all cognitive functions. Doubt is a search for both the conditions of any cognitive 
powers and the uncertainty of judging the nature of the subject itself. It points 
to a critical analysis of the conditions and cognitive processes; such a critical 
approach seems to be one of the characteristics of manas itself. In the search for 
the foundations of cognition, one may refer to faith (Sraddha), as well as the lack 
of it (asraddhā). 

The notions of sraddha and asraddha can generally be considered on two 
levels. On the one hand, according to its literal meaning, as terms that strengthen 
and support the concept of vicikitsā, i.e., referring to critical analyses of cogni- 
tive mechanisms. On the other hand, they refer to the specific context of the 
Upanisadic texts, in particular their basic metaphysical message. This means 
the adoption of the thesis that the absolute reality (sat) is simple, non-complex 
and the sole object of true recognition, while everything else might be mis- 
leading. For the Upanisadic sage, it is a personally accomplished truth - he does 
not prove it to others, but only describes how it may be achieved. For a critical 
researcher, this hypothesis requires examination and verification. For some, it 
might be accepted as true by virtue of the authority of those who proclaim it. But 
those who initially accept a given truth as a belief, then subject it to a process of 
critical analysis, because, as is commonly accepted in Indian tradition, theoret- 
ical knowledge should be confirmed by individual experience. The faith in the 
truthfulness of the masters message makes it easier to implement. Thus, faith is 
not contrasted with rational judgment or analysis, but rather it is considered a 
sustaining attitude in the pursuit of truth. Understood in this way, it must coop- 
erate with the function of memory (srnrti), because it constantly recalls the abso- 
lute dimension of the object of cognition. One can refer either to ones earlier 
experience of true cognition, or - which is obviously more commonplace - to a 
trustworthy authority. 

This approach may look quite unconvincing from the point of view of crit- 
ical European philosophy. It seems that this cannot be considered proper 
philosophising, because it presupposes a certain thesis. But we can also assume 
that this is not a thesis from the beginning, but a hypothesis that must be verified. 
The repetitiveness of experience giving very similar results brings this method 
closer to that of empirical research. 

Further terms are: dhrti - constancy, adhrti — inconstancy, hri - shame, and 
bhi - fear. They all correspond to the concept of dhi - thought, generally under- 
stood as the mental function. It may seem that describing manas (the realm of 
thought) with the term dhi does not contribute anything new to defining its 
nature. However, there is a certain interesting pattern to be observed. All the 
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terms in this group are grammatically feminine. This does not seem to be a coin- 
cidence. From the very beginning of philosophical and pre-philosophical con- 
siderations, there was a regularity in Indian thought. Analysing philosophical 
deliberations on the nature and ways of experiencing reality, and trying to sepa- 
rate the metaphysical level from the epistemic dimension, we find that the terms 
referring to the metaphysical categories are usually masculine (less often neuter), 
while the terms referring to the epistemic level are feminine. This opposition 
already occurs in the sanhitas, to recall the famous metaphor from the Purusa 
Sūkta, where the terms purusa (masculinum) and virāj (femininum) appear, to 
take the form of the classical opposition purusa-prakrti in the later texts. 

The model terms - of course feminine - that are key to the epistemic dimen- 
sion are maya and sakti. Without a detailed interpretation of the above, it can 
be said that they are primarily powers that have the positive effect of revealing 
or manifesting reality, as well as covering it. This power of covering as well as 
darkening indicates the internal, continuous dynamics of these processes. Also, 
it is important to remember that a whole host of feelings and emotions are 
involved in it. 

In the above context, an interpretation of these terms may be offered. The 
mind - manas (neutrum) - is characterised primarily by the ability to think - 
dhi. 'The very act of recognising the true nature of reality, although ultimately 
momentary, is preceded by a long research process that generally falls under the 
category of dhi. 'The fact that these processes are subject to internal dynamics is 
attested to by the terms dhrti and adhrti, among others, which indicate how dif- 
ficult it is for a thought to hold on to the subject being recognised and studied. 
The term hri - shame - can also be understood as a metaphor that appears in 
a slightly different form, for example, in the classic treatise of Samkhya. In the 
Sāmkhyakārikās, which very precisely describe the nature of the subject and 
object of cognition, prakrti is presented as an archetype of female power and 
female patterns of behaviour, of course as represented by the very patriarchally 
oriented Brahmin thinkers. Prakrti is the principle of objectivity. By its very 
nature it overshadows purusa, but it also covers itself. It is said that out of fear 
of being recognised, it hides behind the varied game of its manifestations and 
forms, and when it is finally recognised and when purusa sees through its game, 
it hides in shame. It no longer manifests itself, i.e. it ceases to be an object of 
cognition, and then purusa can exist as the pure principle of subjectivity. Thus, 
the word hri - may be treated as a metaphor complementary to the indefinite, 
cosmic māyā. The latter has universal functions that can be interpreted from an 
individual, psychological perspective, because hri both obscures and reveals its 
nature to purusa. 
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Another notable term is bhi — fear. If these terms are considered in the context 
of the cognitive procedure that is ultimately to develop into the soteriological, the 
term abhinivesa of the Yogasūtras may be recalled here. The Yogasūtras show the 
procedures of consciousness transformation in an exemplary, or even textbook way. 
As a result of these procedures, the adept of Yoga recognises all his conditioning - 
technically called karmic determinants — so that, having recognised them, he can 
free himself from them. These determinants leave traces (sariiskàra), in the form of 
imprints that settle in the inner organ of consciousness, called citta (in Yoga manas 
is one of the functions of citta.) Such imprints result in a tendency towards a given 
behaviour, and their causes are either directly realised or - and this applies to the 
vast majority — are not directly recognised by consciousness. The deepest of them 
are so “entangled” and formed out of so many layers and conditionings that when 
they emerge in specific circumstances, they might seem completely accidental. 
The whole meticulously described yogic procedure is aimed at investigating and 
recognising a given phenomenon in such detail that the most primary root cause 
could be identified. The above-mentioned citta — the internal cognitive organ - 
works in a certain way (which often results in suffering rather than happiness and 
the occasional achievement of what one wants), because its structure has not been 
thoroughly examined. That is why the nature of citta is so difficult to investigate that 
it is obscured by impurities, which Yoga refers to as klesa. 

In the technical language of Yoga, the five klesas are the five types or rather 
dimensions of ignorance structurally attributed to citta, the internal organ of 
consciousness of the subject migrating in samsdra (entangled in existence and 
not yet liberated). The basic, fundamental ignorance - avidyā - means not 
recognising that reality as we perceive it, our dimension of existence, is not an 
absolute one. It can also be said that this dimension of reality is assigned an ulti- 
mate and unique rank. This statement, which is common to all those who are 
still not liberated, results in new patterns of behaviour. The first “product” of the 
original ignorance is the emergence of a mechanism called asmita - “I am.” It 
includes a conviction that the individual cognitive, experiential and operational 
subject is independent. As a result, the subject operates in the world guided by 
two basic impulses: raga, the desire to experience pleasure, and dvesa, the aver- 
sion or avoidance of things that appear to be unpleasant or result in unpleasant 
sensations. The last kleša is abhinivesa: "Clinging to life is that which flows by 
its own potency and which is firmly fixed even in the minds of the learned as in 
that of the ignorant" (Yogasütras II 9.).'** In the Vyāsas commentary to the sūtras 


163 Yogavarttika of Vijhānabhiksu, Text with English translation and critical notes along 
with the text and English translation of the Patarijala Yogasūtras and Vyāsabhāsya by 
T.S. Rukmani, Vol. II, p. 31. 
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of Patafijali this attachment is expressed in phrases like “may I not experience 
death” and “may I live? Vyasa explains abhiniveša as the fear of death, which is 
the result of unconscious imprints of experiences from previous incarnations, 
related to the anguish of dying. Further in the commentary we read: “Because 
the experience of the pain of death being similar both in case of the learned and 
the ignorant, this latent impression is there (in both alike).’* 

It seems that Vyāsas commentary does not fully reflect the existential dimen- 
sion of the problem. After all, the knower, vidvaris, is the one who penetrated 
the nature of reality, who distinguishes the dimension of the subject and pure 
consciousness (cit, purusa) from the subjective, presented, conditioned reality 
(prakrti). This knowledge, according to most classical Indian schools, is identical 
to a state of liberation. But what could explain this fear? Can a knower at all be 
afraid? 

The classical Yoga system builds its ontology on the Samkhya school. Both 
the systems recognise that there exists one presented reality (prakrti), which, 
consisting of qualities (gura), manifests itself in diverse ways. There is also a 
second dimension of reality, the pure conscious subject, referred to as purusa. 
Both these dimensions, or modi of reality, are totally different in an absolute 
sense. Purusa is completely transcendent from prakrti, and their mutual con- 
tact results in a state of ignorance, which causes wandering in samsdra, and 
therefore suffering, felt as the pain of existence. One cannot say anything more 
about purusa in the absolute, liberated state, except that it is simple conscious- 
ness rather than realisation, because it is not directed at anything. It is pure 
cognition, not even recognising oneself, since even that subtle act of cognition 
assumes the distinction of the subject from the object. In its essence, it is an 
absolutely simple being, the pure principle of awareness, cit. Samkhya assumes 
that the objective reality (prakrti) is one. Thus, in order to reconcile the nature 
of prakrti, as a single presented reality, with the diverse experiences and karmic 
paths of the individual cognitive subjects entangled in samsdra, both Samkhya 
and Yoga accept a multitude of conscious beings, a multitude of purusas. 
Although many of them exist, in an absolute sense, in the state of liberation, the 
individual purusas do not differ. It is a kind of multiplication of an inherently 
identical conscious being, pure, simple, non-complex, unconditioned, without 
a sense of individuality, because this is the level of asmita — the second dimen- 
sion of ignorance. 


164 Ibid., p. 32. 
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Maybe, therefore, in the context of this type of deliberation, we should inter- 
pret the abhinivesa as fear of losing the sense of individuality? Maybe it is a kind of 
instinctive existential anxiety, connected with the pursuit of oneself, of one’s own 
“I? of a sense of individuality, which persists even in the knowledgeable? Is it not 
the everlasting human longing, not so much for the absolute liberation, but for 
the eternal heavenly life, in a form that is somehow familiar to us, in accordance 
with our imagination, but devoid of all inconvenience, that resounds in this stanza 
of the Yogasütras? But then the tragedy of human existence, with its structurally 
embedded fear, reveals its ever deeper dimension. A sensitive person, a person who 
develops spiritually, feels the fear of being immersed in existence, as well as the fear 
of being liberated from being, experiencing and feeling. The experience of fear is 
overwhelming, frightening, but also - paradoxically — provides a sense of security, a 
sense of individuality, because it is I who feels this fear. In the existential sense, this 
paradox seems insurmountable. 

In the cosmological scheme of the earliest Upanisads, anxiety appears as one of 
the first elements or representations of the absolute being. It seems to be the most 
primordial characteristic of being, which through the act of self-cognition or self- 
determination perceives itself as an individual being. Let us quote a fragment of one 
of the earliest Upanisads: 


In the beginning this world was just a single body (atman) shaped like a man. He looked 
around and saw nothing but himself. The first thing he said was, "Here I am!" and from that 
the name "T" came into being. Therefore, even today when you call someone, he first says, 
"Its I? and then states whatever other name he may have. (. . .) 

That first being became afraid; therefore, one becomes afraid when one is alone. Then he 
thought to himself: “Of what should I be afraid, when there is no one but me?” So his fear 
left him, for what was he going to be afraid of? One is, after all, afraid of another. 

He found no pleasure at all; so one finds no pleasure when one is alone. He wanted to have 
a companion. Now he was as large as a man and a woman in close embrace. So he split 
(pat) his body into two, giving rise to husband (pati) and wife (patri). Surely this is why 
Yàjfiavalkya used to say: “The two of us are like two halves of a block?” The space here, there- 
fore, is completely filled by the woman. 

He copulated with her, and from their union human beings were born.'® 


165 Brhadaranyaka Up. 1.4.1-3.: ātmaivedamagra āsīt purusavidhah sonuvīksya 
nānyadātmano'pašyat sohamasmityagre vyāharat tato'ham nāmābhavat tasmād apy 
etarhy āmanvito' ham ayam ity evāgra uktvāthānyannāma prabrüte yad asya bhavati 
(...)so'bibhet tasmād ekākī bibheti sa hayam īksām cakre yan madanyan nāsti kasmān 
nu bibhemiti tata evāsya bhayam viyaya kasmād dhy abhesyat dvitīyād vai bhayam 
bhavati, sa vai naiva reme tasmād ekākī na ramate sa dvitiyam aicchat sa haitāvān āsa 
yathā stripumámsau samparisvaktau sa imam evātmānam dvedhāpātayat tatah patis 
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This is a fragment presenting the classic cosmogonic scheme of the Upanisads. 
The absolute being is defined here both by the term ātman, which is character- 
istic of the nirgunic trend'* of the later Vedanta, and purusavidha (“in the form 
of a person”), which may lead to sagunic interpretations.’ The latter have the 
tendency to anthropomorphise the primordial being, indefinable in its deepest 
nature. But both ātman and purusavidha belong to the dimension of sat, existing 
or remaining in its basic, undifferentiated nature. The fundamental property of 
the primary being is the ability to recognise, which, in the non-manifested state, 
is limited to recognising oneself. On the basis of this passage, we can conclude 
that the act of self-cognition alone does not yet result in the emergence of further 
manifestations. Only a conscious, specific act of self-cognition triggers the whole 
process that leads to perceiving the world as a domain of diversity. 

What is the first reflection of the individual being, not so much existing as 
happening? It is fear. A primordial and completely undefined fear, whose source 
is the very fact of being, the very fact of living. The text of the Upanisad carries a 
very important message. Recognising the situation in which a given being finds 
itself can result in two completely different reactions. It is recognised that there is 
no such thing as fear in itself. We are always afraid of the other, separate, different 
and unknown. This is always a fear of something, and the more undefined it is, 
the greater the fear. The state of fear requires an object as the reason for anxiety. 
The above passage from the Brhadaranyaka may also be interpreted in this way, 
which will be creatively developed in the later Advaita Vedanta, that the same act 
of cognition can lead to both true and false cognition. When one realises that the 
fear is always about something and, as the text claims, that there is no one else 
but the cognitive subject, then there is no object and thus no source of anxiety. 
As a result, the fear disappears. This passage anticipates Advaita’s later interpre- 
tation of the liberating cognition. The latter, as the proper insight into the nature 
of reality, is an act of existence as pure subject, since only then we can claim that 
it is advaita - uniqueness with no trace of another object. When it turns out that 


ca patni cābhavatām tasmād idam ardhavrgalam iva sva iti ha smāha yajnavalkyah 
tasmad ayam ākāšaļi striyà pūryata eva tam samabhavat tato manusyā ajāyanta. 

166 Nirguņic trend - nirguņa - of no traits or attributes; the conviction that the absolute 
dimension of reality cannot be adeguately judged. An assumption similar to the one 
made by medieval apophatic philosophy. 

167 Sagunic trend — saguna - with features; the absolute reality, is by nature (per 
essentiam) equipped with the highest attributes. Traditionally, there are three 
such attributes: reality, truthfulness, existence — sat, consciousness, cognition - cit, 
bliss - ānanda. 
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reality in its essence is a pure subject, all the representations, sources of fear, suf- 
fering and being disappear; this is the transcendence of samsāra. 

But the same act of cognition can also lead to a misjudgement. The reason 
may indeed be fear, when the subject recognises its reflection as something sep- 
arate from itself, as an “external” object. We can refer to it with the Advaitas 
later term adhyāsa, meaning false superimposition. As a result of this erroneous 
superimposition of the “object” on the subject, the inherently simple and homo- 
geneous reality is presented as complex. The subject loses a sense of happiness 
and security that can be correlated with an absolute, homogeneous reality, and 
seeks some kind of anchoring, some sort of justification for itself beyond itself, 
seeking it in a misrepresented reality. Therefore, as the Upanisad claims, it desires 
something else. It is this desire, this lingering - as the philosophical texts of all 
the Indian traditions say - that entangles it ever more in samsdra, resulting in 
increasingly complicated and looped feelings. This leads to growing difficulties 
in recognising both the true nature of reality and the nature of the primordial 
fear, which is the most basic characteristic of the state of existence itself. 

The above considerations also demonstrate that the same categories may 
apply to two radically different situations. The most obvious is the evocation of 
the cognitive act, which can be both true and false, resulting in entering different 
dimensions of reality. Also, desire can initiate diverse actions: when its object 
is the absolute, it leads to the absolute, and when it is directed towards partic- 
ular objects, it becomes entangled in samsāra. The nature of fear is also dual; it 
is both the fear of existence itself and the fear of losing empirical individuality. 
All these categories belong to manas, and manas, as a cognitive tool, also shows 
this ambivalence. It can be useful on the path leading to moksa, but it can also be 
limited to learning about the ever-new forms ofthe presented world, and remain 
stuck in samsāra. 

The above excerpt from Brhadaranyaka clearly shows that the broadly under- 
stood mental field, technically called manas, is not only a domain of cognitive 
powers, but also a dwelling of feelings and emotions, obscuring and covering up 
cognitive acts. All the complexity makes it very difficult to grasp and explore the 
nature of the mind. 

In the Aitareya, the purely cognitive power of manas is described by several 
terms. The first is samjītāna — cognition, consciousness.'** The etymology of this 
word indicates the processes of “gathering” (sam) the “knowledge” (jūa) from 


168 Sarasvati Chennakesavan, Concept of Mind in Indian Philosophy, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi 1991, pp. 46-48. 
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cognitive acts and creating a coherent whole from them. Thus, it is the cogni- 
tive power that refers to the realisation of both the stimula coming from objects, 
as well as to the acts of memory (smrti), because only through them can one 
become aware of a given object. Another term is ajfdna — perception. It indicates 
a process that penetrates (à) into the process of cognition (jfiana). While the pre- 
vious term indicated the awareness of the object, here more emphasis is placed 
on the direction of penetration into the nature of the object. In a sense, this is 
the next stage. The awareness may or may not be related to the perception that 
defines the nature of the object. It can be merely a recollection of the image of a 
given object, and at this stage the most important is the act taking place in the 
present moment and the use of other cognitive senses (indriya), which, after all, 
play an instrumental role towards manas. 

Another term is vijfdna — understanding/recognition. The prefix vi points 
to the cognitive processes in which the mechanisms of distinguishing, differ- 
entiating and separating one object from another, or individual cognitive acts 
from each other, are incorporated. This indicates an in-depth study of the nature 
of a given subject. Proper understanding would be impossible without another 
feature, which is prajūāna. This term can be understood both in a narrower as 
well as in a broader sense (the latter in the technical texts). In a narrower sense, 
it is a generally understood feature or ability to acquire knowledge, which is the 
basis of all cognitive processes. The development of this feature shapes the ability 
of proper cognition, in which case prajfidna becomes wisdom, that is in fact an 
insight into the nature of reality. It seems that the order of appearance of the 
above terms is not accidental; here one can trace the process of transition from 
undefined knowledge to an increasingly defined version. These successive stages 
lead to the state of medha (knowledge). The awareness, defining, differentiating, 
immersing oneself in the nature of an object leads to a certain knowledge of it. 
But this stage is still discursive, and misjudgements may occur. However, it can 
also lead to a certain, unwavering knowledge, which is none other than drsti - an 
insight, a simple, real cognitive act, not mediated by anything. It is known, how- 
ever, that the nature of the mind is very unstable, so this act of insight should be 
supported by the feature of steadfastness — dhrti. In this context, the two subse- 
quent terms mati (thought) and manisā (intuition) seem to belong to the very 
nature of manas. If the mind is calm, if it is not overshadowed by darkening 
feelings and emotions, and if the cognitive attributes of the mind are properly 
harmonised and developed, the natural capacity of the mind for intuitive insight, 
for penetrating and exploring a given object with the thought, prevails. 

All the above attributes of manas indicate that it is the basic cognitive appa- 
ratus of a living creature, one entangled in samsāra, and therefore capable of both 
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true and false cognitive acts. These activities are vital for life — asu. But it can also 
be understood that without life, all these processes are no longer possible. 

In the classic forms of Samkhya and Yoga, manas acts as a technically defined 
inner sense: “The mind (manas) is of the nature of both; it is characterised by 
reflection (or synthesis or construction) and it is a sense because it is similar 
(to the senses). The variety of external things and the variety (of the organs) 
is because of the specific modifications (or transformations) of the gunas.”!® 
In the emanation scheme, manas is another element (tattva), after buddhi and 
ahamkara, that emerged from the non-manifested prakrti — avyakta. This role is 
assigned to manas by the later canonical Upanisads, especially the Katha, and 
further developed by the Maitri. 


Higher than the senses is the mind; 

Higher than the mind is the essence; 

Higher than the essence is the immense self; 

Higher than the immense is the unmanifest.!” 

Intelligence, mind and sense of T are its consciousness-body. (Maitri 6.5.) 


The Maitrīs interpretation of manas is closer to Yoga than Samkhya. The three 
modes of the internal cognitive organ (antahkarana) - buddhi, manas and 
ahamkara — are encompassed by one term: cetanavatī. They are three forms of 
thinking. 

The characteristics of manas as presented by the Katha, anticipating the 
conclusions of Samkhya, or the Maitri, anticipating the conclusions of Yoga, 
actually adds nothing new to the previously presented overview based on the 
passages of the Aitareya and the Brhadaranyaka. The new term that appears here 
is ahamkara - “the operating self” The earlier descriptions of manas do not dis- 
tinguish between a universally understood mental dimension and an indication 
of the mental forms and structures of an individually understood subject. In the 
previous cosmological schemes, the transition from the universal dimension to 
the individual dimension was not clearly marked and tended to arise from the 
context. Mixing these two levels led to the overlap of metaphysical and existen- 
tial dimensions. It is worth emphasising that the emergence of manas (already 
strictly understood as the internal sense) from ahamkara occurred only after the 
individual subject was structured. Thus, here it is much more legitimate to inter- 
pret manas as an individual cognitive apparatus, distinguished by its structure 


169 Sankhjakarika 27, G. J. Larson, p. 264. 
170 Katha Up. 6.7.: indriyebhyah param mano manasas sattvam uttamam, sattvād adhi 
mahān ātmā mahato'vyaktam uttamam. 
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and - using the language of Indian traditions — particular karmic inventory. 
Such precise differentiation of the individual conscious subjects wandering in 
samsāra is possible only in these Upanisadic passages that anticipate the concepts 
of Samkhya and Yoga, because these systems assume a multitude of conscious 
beings and corresponding individual subjects equipped with separate cognitive 
apparatus. 

Different and closer to the spirit of the earliest Upanisads is the situation when 
the individual fragments correspond with the Vedantic interpretation. The first 
canonical Upanisads display more nirguņic tendencies than the later texts of this 
body. Manas is seen in them as a broadly defined cognitive apparatus. Not only 
does it serve to explore the presented world, but it is also a tool, allowing not 
so much to learn about reality directly, as to enable an unmediated experience. 
Here the following problem arises: if the reality of ātman-brahman lies radi- 
cally beyond the reach of the cognitive apparatus, that is, beyond the reach of 
manas, then what, if at all, is the relation between the absolute dimension and the 
dimension of reality in which manas operates? This is one of the most difficult 
and indeed not fully understood problems. The Kena Upanisad directly says that 
this relationship cannot be explained: 


Sight does not reach there; 
neither does thinking or speech. 
We don't know, we can't perceive, 
how one would point it out." 


But immediately, a few stanzas further, it states that although we are not able to 
adequately describe this absolute dimension, only by assuming its existence, we 
can try to make judgements about the presented world: 


Which one cannot see with one’s sight, 
by which one sees the sight itself— 


Learn that that alone is brahman'” 


This finds corroboration in other Upanisadic passages, such as the Taittiriya 2.9: 


Before they reach it, words turn back, 
together with the mind; 
One who knows that bliss of brahman, 


171 Kena Up. 1.3.: na tatra caksur gacchati na vag gacchati no manah na vidmo na vijānīmo 
yathaitad anušisyāt. 

172 Kena Up. 1.6: yan manasa na manute yenahur mano matam tad eva brahma tam 
viddhi nedam yad idam upāsate. 
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he is never afraid. 


He does not agonize, thinking: “Why didn't I do the right thing? Why did I do 
the wrong thing?”!” 
Here, attention should also be paid to the characteristics of the sarmsāric state 
through fear. As already described in detail in this chapter, the basic equipment 
of an individual being, the most original impulse for action, is fear. Here it seems 
to be more specific; it is the fear of the consequences of one’s actions, especially 
when they are assessed in an ethical dimension. 

In the Maitri Upanisad, manas is already very clearly considered an insuffi- 
cient cognitive tool (from the ultimate perspective): 


The meditation on the supreme entity within 
Is placed on the objects of sense, 

So the knowledge that is without distinction 
Becomes subject to distinction. 

The joy that is witnessed by the self 

When the mind is dissolved 

Is brahman, the immortal, the pure: 

It is the bourn; it is the world. (Maitrī 6.24.)"* 


Of great interest in this passage is the image of manas, which, upon reaching 
its destination, disappears, ceases to exist as a tool and dissolves in ātman - the 
absolute reality: mānase vilīne. 

In the same Upanisad, there is an attempt to answer a question that seems to 
be an unresolvable paradox. How can manas, as a tool, bring about the highest 
cognition or the achievement of the state of ātman, if, as the Kena teaches, it is 
unable to attain this reality. Here, it is suggested to distinguish two parts or layers 
in manas: pure and impure. 


The mind is said to be twofold, 

The pure and the impure - 

Impure from contact with desire: 

Pure when apart from desire. 

When, making the mind thoroughly firm, 
Free from laxity and distraction, 


173 Taittiriya Up. 2.9.: yato vāco nivartante aprāpya manasa saha, ānandam brahmano 
vidvān na vibheti kutas caneti, etam ha vava na tapati, kim aham sādhu nakaravam, 
kim aham pāpam akaravam iti. 

174 Areference to this passage can be found also in the chapters dedicated to the observer 
as well as the one analysing the metaphor of the Orn as a bow and arrow. 
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One reaches a state without mind, 

That is the highest state. 

The mind should be kept in check 

Until it has dissolved into the heart: 

This is both knowledge and liberation. 

The rest is multiplication of books. 

The bliss that the stainless consciousness, washed by concentration, 
May have when it has been brought into the self 

Cannot be described by speech: 

It is experienced directly through the inner organ. 

Water in water, fire in fire, 

Or space in space cannot be made out: 

Just so the one whose mind has gone within 

Is completely freed. 

For human beings the mind is cause 

Of bondage and freedom. 

When attached to objects, it brings bondage: 

When without object, it brings freedom, so it is recorded.” 


In this passage, far more precisely than before, manas is presented as a cognitive 
apparatus whose clarity and effective operation is limited by feelings, emotions 
and desires. The nature of manas, which, after all, is a form of the objective reality 
(prakrti), is action and constant activity. Therefore, it is not in the cessation of 
actions that we should look for a solution to the paradoxical role of manas. The 
very nature of the act must be analysed. From the very beginning, the Upanisads 
emphasise the relationship between acting to achieve one’s desires and becoming 
entangled in samsdra as a result. But their message and teachings are mostly in- 
tended for the advanced yogis and sannyasins, which is why the problem of the 
relation between the desire and the action was ultimately solved by defining only 
the non-binding karmic desire. He who only desires ātman achieves liberation, 
while action initiated as a result of other desires entangles the subject in samsāra. 


175 Maitri Up. 4.6: mano ho dvividham proktam suddham casuddham eva ca 
asuddham kāmasamparkāt šuddham kāmavivarjitam, layavikseoarahitam manah 
krtvā suniscala, yada yaty amanībhāvam tadā tat paramam padam, tavan mano 
niroddhavyam hrdi yavat ksayam gatam etaj jūānam ca mokya ca šesānye grantha 
vistarah, samādhinirdhantamalasya cetas nivešitasyātmani yat sukham bhavet na 
šakyate varnayitum gira tadā svayam tad antahkaranena grhyate, apām āpognir agnat 
và vyomni na laksayet evam antargatam tasya manah sa parimucyate, mana eva 
manusyāņām kāraņam bandhamoksayoh bandhāya visayāsaūgim mokso nirvisayam 
smrtam. 
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So the very problem of the nature of desire is not solved, and it is a significant 
issue. The later texts began to appreciate various forms of activity; not only the 
meditation procedures were analysed as the sole noteworthy forms of activity. 
Actions inspired by the desire for the good of others began to be valued posi- 
tively, and then the problem began to require reconsideration. This issue requires 
a broader study, but attempts to present new concepts are present in the later 
Upanisads and smrti texts. 

It is highly likely that at the time when the Maitri was created, the Bhagavadgita 
was also being composed. It is the latter that contains a fully developed concept 
of niskamakarmamarga - the path of selfless deeds. When one undertakes an act 
that is not initiated by the desire to achieve some earthly benefit, only to maintain 
the harmony of the world, it has neither negative nor positive karmic effects. How 
to perform such acts? The answer seems very simple. He who knows the nature 
of reality always acts in full harmony with nature. The knowledgeable is not only 
the one who rejects all desires, wanting only ātman, but also the one who does 
not reject desires, but perfectly analyses their structure. Therefore, from the final 
perspective, talking about pure and unclean desires turns out to be a metaphor. 
Desire remains desire alone; it leads to action, but it also sustains all life activities. 
And when one notices its instrumental, objective function, the object obtained as 
a result ceases to be attractive. So manas, when properly used, might be a handy, 
effective tool. 

There are passages in the Upanisads where manas is understood more meta- 
phorically, but ultimately in a clearly positive way: 


“Brahman is the mind” Thats what Satyakama Jābāla told me. 

“Jabala told you ‘Brahman is the mind? Why, that’s like someone telling that 
he has a father, or a mother, or a teacher! He probably reasoned: “What could a 
person who has no mind possibly have?’ But did he tell you what its abode and 
foundation are?” 

“He did not tell me that.” 

“Then it’s a one-legged brahman, Your Majesty” 

“Why dont you tell us that yourself, Yajfiavalkya?" 

“The mind itself is its abode, and space is its foundation. One should venerate it as 
bliss? 

“What constitutes bliss, Yājūavalkya?” 

"The mind itself, Your Majesty,” he replied. “For surely, Your Majesty, it is with 
the mind that a man takes a woman to himself and through her fathers a son who 
resembles him. And that is bliss. So clearly, Your Majesty, the highest brahman is 
the mind. When a man knows and venerates it as such, the mind never abandons 
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him, and all beings flock to him; he becomes a god and joins the company of 
»176 


gods. 


Manas in this passage is a kind of a form of the absolute. As such it surrounds 
and overshadows reality. But whoever understands that this character refers to 
its source, to the absolute being, treats manas as a very useful cognitive tool and, 
thanks to it, recognises the nature of ātman-brahman. Manas emerges from the 
absolute and finally the identity between the very essence of reality (brahman) 
and its form (a luminous figure in a mystical vision) is revealed. Experiencing 
the pure form of the absolute results in a state of bliss, when brahman perceived 
through its form becomes an object of worship. The basis of reality understood 
in this way is the sky - ākāša. The word comes from à kas - “to shine,’ “to illumi- 
nate,” “to brighten.” This form, which becomes the subject of the most sublime 
experiences, shines with pure light. Brahman, who becomes an object of worship 
and honour, often in later texts is presented as Īsvara. The worship of an object 
that is assigned the highest rank is accompanied by the feeling of bliss - ānanda. 
Therefore, in some Upanisadic passages, it is said that the domain of manas is 
ānanda. Ananda, sat (existence, truthfulness) and cit (thinking, consciousness) 
are the three cardinal attributes (gura), which in the saguņic concepts belong to 
brahman per essentiam. According to Ramanujas interpretation, a man strives 
for liberation - in his concept of eternal communion with brahman - because he 
is attracted to the bliss, a state of eternal happiness, not disturbed by any incon- 
venience (Klesa), nor mixed with any trace of sensual cognition. Bliss, under- 
stood in this way, becomes a kind of attractor, which by its very nature attracts 
the soul, stimulates it and leads to liberation. 

As demonstrated in the last passage, this understanding of manas differs 
from the one presented in the entire chapter. This proves that in the Upanisads 
there are fragments that may be used to justify different ontological positions. 
However, we aim to demonstrate in this book that the nirgumic interpretation 
prevails, especially in the earlier and the later Upanisads. 


176 Brhadaranyaka Up. 4.1.6.: abravin me satyakāmo jābālaļ mano vai brahmeti, yathà 
mātrmān pitrman ācāryavān brūyāt tathà taj jabalo'bravin mano vai brahmeti. 
amanaso hi kim sydd iti. abravit te tasyayatanam pratistham, na me'bravid iti, ekapad 
và etat samrad iti sa vai no brūhi yājūavalkya mana evayatanam ākāśah pratisthānanda 
ity enad upāsīta kānandatā yājūavalkya, mana eva samrad iti hovaca manasa vai 
samrat striyam abhihāryati tasydm pratirūpah putro jāyate sa ànandal, mano vai 
samrat paramam brahma nainam mano jahāti sarvany enam bhūtāny abhiksaranti 
devo bhütvà devàn apyeti ya eva vidvan etad upaste. 


12. Bhūtātman - “the elemental soul,” 
the ethical operating subject. Pracodayita - 
“the instigator” 


Bhūtātman and pracodayitā are technical terms which, among the entire canon, 
appear only in the Maitri Upanisad. The word bhiita denotes elements, the gross- 
material ones and those that shape the perceived forms, as significantly distinct 
from the cognitive subject. The term, as analysis of the text demonstrates, was 
developed to identify the differences between the absolutely undifferentiated, 
invariable realm of ātman and the operating subject governed by the law of 
karman and the resulting restrictions. The word pracodayitā is a causativum of 
pra-cud, “to cause movement, “to instigate? “to announce? 

Before discussing the terms bhūtātman and pracodayitā, let us first look at the 
ontological assumptions of the Maitri Upanisad. We have already referred to the 
thesis of a certain specificity of this text more than once in this book. Although 
traditionally included in the canon, Maitri seems to be the last of the Upanisads. 
It was created in the context of a polemic with Buddhist schools and reflects the 
spirit of that era. However, it also echoes the emerging theistic tendencies of the 
Brahmanical tradition. It is a syncretic text, on the one hand extensively referring 
to sruti, often in the form of literal quotations and, on the other hand, striving 
to reconcile the nirgunic and sagunic interpretation. This last challenge seems as 
interesting as it is difficult. 

The author of the Maitri Upanisad, in presenting his concepts, moves seam- 
lessly from the epistemic to the metaphysical perspective; that is why the key 
assumptions are so difficult to interpret. In the very beginning the text describes 
a subject experiencing above all pain and uncertainty, a subject who, on the 
one hand, is fully aware of the frailty of his empirical condition and, on the 
other hand, has an unshakeable conviction that there exists some kind of self- 
contained being above all limitations, somehow conditioning or sustaining him. 
It is precisely the answer to these questions as to whether there exists and, if 
so, who is this absolute being and what is the relationship between the absolute 
and that which is experienced as full of limitations, imperfections and suffering, 
that becomes the basis for all the considerations in this text. These questions 
do not appear for the first time in the Maitri; they are more or less explicitly 
articulated throughout the canon of sruti. A novelty of this text is that in certain 
places it seems to take a dualistic perspective, distinguishing the subjects from 
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the object’s domain both phenomenologically and ontologically, although the 
final interpretation of the text is monistic, even Advaitic. This methodological 
perspective of ontological dualism is very clear in the fragment 2.3-4: 


Blessed one, the body is without intelligence, like a cart. Who is it that, higher than the 
senses, had such power as to set it up in this form, with intelligence? Who is the insti- 
gator of it? Blessed one, tell us what you know. 

He told them: 

The one who is famed as standing above - pure, clean, void, at peace, without breath, 
selfless, unending, indestructible, steadfast, eternal, unborn, independent - rests in his 
own power. He set up the body in this form, with intelligence. He is the instigator of it. 
They said, Blessed one, how has one like this - invisible, without wants - set it up in this 
form, with intelligence, and how is he the instigator of it?'”” 


= a; 


In this passage, another term for the subject appears: pracodayitā, “instigator, 
“mover.” Here, the relation between the instigator and ātman is presented. The 
text assumes the existence of an absolute, unconditioned being, called ātman. 
Similarly to the nirgunic texts, it is presented as a being, as an entity that cannot 
be adequately defined; only through insight may it be recognised in its nature. 
Most of the terms are negative, while the luminosity, brightness and glow of its 
form are presented positively. This seems to be the primary manifestation of the 
absolute, luminosity devoid of any characteristics; this form, when recognised 
as active, is called an instigator. Given the poetic quality of the text, the relation- 
ship between the two dimensions of one reality is presented in rather precise 
terms. Ātman as an absolute or complete being (pūrņam), as everything (sarvam) 
is presented in the Upanisadic tradition as not requiring any addition, as not 
desiring anything, because nothing else exists. This term: anista, “without wants,” 
is used here. 

Explaining such a paradoxically understood nature of the absolute is a chal- 
lenge for all cosmogonies, not only Indian. From where does the impulse origi- 
nate to create or produce an imperfect world “by” or “out of” an absolute being? 


177 Maitri Up. 2.3-4.: bhagavan šakatam ivācetanam idam šarīra kasyaisa khalv īdršo 
mahimātīndriya-nhūtasya enaitad-vidham etac cetanavat pratisthāpihitam pracodayitā 
vā asya yad bhagavan vetsi tad asmākam brūhīti tān hovāceti. 


yo ha khalu vāvoparisthah šrūyate gurnesvivordhva-retasah sa và esa šuddhah pūtah 
Stinyah šānto prāņo nirātmānanto'ksayaļ sthirah sasvatojah svatantrah sve mahimni 
tisthaty ajenedam šarīra cetanavat pratisthāpitam pracodayita vaiso'py asyeti te hocur 
bhagavan katham anenedrsenanisthenaitad-vidham idam cetanavat pratisthāpihitam 
pracodayitā vaisosya katham iti. 
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A fully satisfactory answer to this question was not provided by any philosoph- 
ical or religious system. In the following passages (2.5—6) the Maitri Upanisad 
attempts to answer it by referring to the concepts contained in the earlier texts of 
the Brahmanical tradition. 

The concept of a desireless being, which in an inexplicable way causes 
a manifestation or creation of the world, is explained using the terms purusa 
and prajāpati. Both these terms refer to fundamental cosmogonic concepts 
already presented in the earliest Vedic hymns. The concept of purusa was mainly 
based on the cosmogonic myth presented in the 10th mandala of the Rgveda. 
In its classical form it refers to the monistic image of the world, where reality 
is presented as an actual transformation of the absolute being (pariņāma). The 
Maitri Upanisad understands purusa similarly. An absolute, ultimately nirgunic 
being, takes on a subtle form and is named purusa: 


That subtle, ungraspable, invisible one called the person returns here, without pre- 
vious consciousness, with a part of himself, just like one who wakes up from deep sleep 
without previous consciousness. That part of him is that element of intelligence in each 
person, the knower of the field, with the characteristics of will, determination and con- 
ceit, Prajapati with all eyes. He, as intelligence, set up the body with intelligence, and he 
is the instigator of it.’ 


Two terms referring to the field of consciousness appear here: buddhi and 
caitāmātra. The first one appears in the compound buddhipūrvam. It appears 
in the middle of the sentence and can also be read as abuddhipūrvam, as is ap- 
parent from the rules of Sanskrit grammar. Thus, we can read it both as "being 
previously conscious” and as “being previously unconscious.” The two possibil- 
ities of reading the same phrase seem to be totally contradictory. However, one 
may be tempted by an interpretation that, paradoxically, reconciles these two 
translations. 

One should start with the guestion of how to understand the term buddhi 
itself. The first interpretation refers to the etymology of the word. It comes 
from the root budh, meaning “waking up” “awakening,” “realisation, “being 
conscious.” The second interpretation refers to the functioning of buddhi in 
the Samkhya texts, whether in the earlier or classical version. There, buddhi 


178 Maitrī Up. 2.5: sa và esa sūksmogrāhyodršyah purusa-samjno buddhipirvam 
ihaivāvartatemšeneti suptasyevābuddhipūrvam vibodhā evam iti atha 
yo ha khalu vāvaitasyāmsoyam yas caitāmātrah pratipurusah ksetrajūah 
samkalpadhyavasayabhimanalingah prajāpatir visvakhyas cetanedam šarīram cetanavat 
pratisthāpitam pracodayitā vaiso’pyasyeti. 
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functions as the subtlest, but nevertheless a product of an objective reality which 
by its very nature lacks absolute consciousness - cit. Buddhi and the cognitive 
subject based on it are only spoken of in terms of empirical consciousness, which 
is merely a reflection or representation of pure consciousness. We can then say 
that purusa, while functioning in the sarsáric sphere, is endowed with empirical 
consciousness - buddhi. Such an interpretation seems to be justified by the meta- 
phor of a man awakening - as if unknowingly, automatically — from a dream. The 
technical understanding of buddhi, like in the Samkhya tradition, is confirmed 
by the subsequent verses. The relationship between absolute consciousness, 
caitāmātra, and empirical one, buddhi, is also emphasised here. Cit, manifesting 
itself in various representations, functions as ksetrajīta — the knower of the field, 
i.e. of the subject matter, and as an observer or viewer who is at the same time 
the experiencing one. This ksetrajna — the term corresponds to the concept of an 
individual soul - is characterised by three basic features: samkalpa, “imagining,” 
which is the main function of buddhi, adhyavasaya, “determination,” which is the 
function of manas and abhimāna, “self-esteem; the function of ahamkāra. The 
association of samkalpas function with buddhi emphasises its volitional, judg- 
mental activity, which is the main impulse for action. When the undifferentiated 
consciousness, cit, takes on an individualised form, ksetrajna, buddhi appears as 
the primary function that is the motor of action, experiencing, cognition and 
judgment. It can also be said to be a function aimed at self-determination or self- 
awareness. The act of self-cognition, and thus self-determination, paradoxically 
leads to a limitation of absolute existence. 


In the beginning there existed one, Prajapati. Being one, he was not happy. He meditated 
on himself, and created many creatures. He saw them, standing like a stone, without intelli- 
gence, without breath, like a post. He was not happy. He thought, ‘I must enter inside them 
to wake them up: He made himself into air, as it were, and entered inside them. As one, he 
could not, so he divided himself into five (. . .) 

When he had divided himself in five, ‘hidden in the secret place; ‘made of mind, with breath 
as body, with light as form, of true resolve, with space as self. . ., within the heart, not having 
achieved his object, he thought, ‘I must eat objects’ So he opened up holes, and he goes out 
and eats objects through five rays (rasmi). The organs of perception are his reins (rasmi); 
the organs of action are his horses; his chariot is the body; the mind is his driver; his whip 
is made of nature. 

Impelled by him the body moves around, like the wheel impelled by the potter: he set up 
the body with intelligence, and he is the instigator of it.'” 


179 Maitri Up. 2.6.: prajāpatir và ekogre'tisthat sa nāram ataikah sotmānam abhidhyātvā 
bahvih prajā asrjata ta asmevāprabuddhā aprāņāh sthanur iva tisthamānā apašyat sa 
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In this passage, the repeated question is answered by referring to the myth. When 
we recall the primary cosmogonic scheme initiated by the Nāsadīya hymn of the 
Rgveda and continued in the Upanisadic canon - the phrase idam agre āsīt - we 
see that the first stanza of this passage does not denote the domain of existence, 
sat, but the domain of being, bhava. In the Maitri there is no clear transition 
between sat and bhava, as it was, for example, presented in the Brhadaranyaka 
(1.4.1-3). But the concept behind both Upanisads is similar. The original sat 
introducing itselfas an active bhava remains undifferentiated between the subject 
and object of cognition, but already as a result of this original self-determination 
it perceives itself as ekam, one. Therefore, unity (ekatva), appears as the most 
primordial form of Advaita (non-duality). The realisation of one’s uniqueness 
causes a sense of loneliness. And this feeling is the impulse to create or produce 
other beings. Brhadaranyaka makes reference to an unequivocally monistic pat- 
tern, where purusa manifests himself as an androgyne, separating into male and 
female aspects. In Maitri, Prajapati creates numerous beings. 

This act should not be interpreted as creatio ex nihilo. The text clearly states 
that it is as a result of an original meditative act or contemplation of oneself 
(sotmānam abhidhyātvā), that the absolute not so much creates as emerges beings 
out of oneself. When Prajapati, the most conscious being, perceives the emerging 
beings, it experiences them as separate from itself. They become mainly objects, 
which are perceived as being devoid of consciousness. And again, it evokes an 
analogy to the Samkhya image of a distinction between the sphere of conscious 
purusa, and the objective, unconscious sphere of prakrti. From this passage, it 
is clear that dualism in the Maitri, unlike in classical Samkhya, is only meth- 
odological and not ontological. However, the next verses must be interpreted 
by adopting a methodological perspective of subjective-objective dualism. Then, 
the instigator appears as a being that bestows its consciousness on the dead or 
unconscious beings. 

Also, attention should be paid here to the consistency of the symbolism of 
metaphors appearing in the Upanisads. In the passage discussed above, it is said 


nāramata somanyataitāsāmpratibodhanāyānhyantaram vivišāmi sa vayur ivatmanam 
krtvabhyantaram pravisat sa eko ndsakat sa paūcadhātmānam vibhajyoc yale (...) sa và 
esa paūcadhātmātmānam vibhajya nihito guhāvām manomayah prāņašarīro bhariipah 
satyasamkalpa akasatmeti sa và esosmād hrdantarād akrtārthomanyatārthān ašnānīti 
atah khānīmāni bhittvoditah paficabhi rasmayah karmendriyāny asya haya rathah 
Sariram mano niyantā prakrtimayosya pratodonena khalviritah paribhramatidam 
Sariram cakram iva mrtyavenedam šarīram cetanavat pratisthapitam pracodayita 
vaiso’pyasyeti. 
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that Prajapati, in order to penetrate the entities it emerged, turns into wind. 
A very similar image can be found in the Brhadaranyaka (3.7.-123), where 
the “inner governor” is referred to as wind (vāyu), which as a thread (sūtra) 
connects and permeates all forms of reality. (More on this topic in the chapter 
on antaryamin) It should also be noted that both purusa and Prajapati, as well as 
antaryamin and sāksin belong to the state of prājña, as presented in the descrip- 
tion of states of consciousness in the Māņdūkya. 

Let us now return to the Maitri Upanisad. It is very important to note that the 
impulse to act comes from nature, from prakrti. The most fundamental feature 
of the instigator proves to be action. Action as a primordial impulse, does not 
come from an undifferentiated absolute being, but from its form resulting from 
the act of self-cognition. Yet, the instigator in an absolute sense is no different 
from ātman. 


Poets declare him to be the self. As though under domination, as though overcome 
by the white and black fruits of actions, he wanders among bodies. But, because of his 
unmanifest nature, subtlety, invisibility and lack of possessiveness, he is without fixity, 
not an agent, though he seems an agent and fixed. 

He is fixed like a watcher, pure, steadfast, unmoving, not prone to defilement, undis- 
tracted, without yearning. Remaining his own, experiencing the law (rta), he is fixed, 
hiding himself with a veil made of the strands (guna).!*° 


The notion of the "instigator" therefore indicates those forms, or levels of the 
absolute, which function in the macrocosmic dimension. The relationship 
between the instigator and ātman seems analogous to the correlation between 
Isvara and ātman, as presented by the Màndükya, namely to the relationship 
between the state of susupti and the state of turiya. The subsequent passages 
of the Maitri introduce the concept of bhūtātman, which appears, as the text 
presents it, as a manifestation of the absolute ātman at the level of the micro- 
cosm. It includes all functions responsible for individual action, and therefore 
individual karmic responsibility. 


There is another, different, one, called the elemental self [bhūtātman M. K.], which, 
overcome by the white and black fruits of actions, goes to good and bad wombs; that 
wanders about to a bourn below or above, overcome by dualities. 


180 Maitri Up. 2.6-7.: sa và esa ātmehošanti kavayah sitāsitaih karmaphalair anabhibhüta 
iva prati šarīresu caraty avyaktatvat sauksmyād adršyatvād agrahyatvan nirmamatvāc 
cánavasthosati kartā kartairvāvasthah sa và esa šuddhaļ sthirocalas cālepyoviagro 
nisprhah preksakavad avasthitah svasthasca rtabhug guņamayena paļenātmānam 
antardhayāvasthitā ity avasthitā iti. 
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To explain further: the five subtle elements are called by the name ‘element, and the 
five gross elements are called by the name element. Their coming together is called ‘the 
body: So the one who is said to be ‘the self in the body’ is said to be ‘the elemental self? 
This self is to that one as a drop of water to the blue lotus on which it rests. The elemental 
self is overcome by the strands of nature. Because it is overcome, it falls into utter delu- 
sion. Because of this utter delusion, it has not seen him resting in the self - the lord, the 
blessed one, the causer of action. Delighting in the mass of strands and grown dirty, 
unsteadfast, fickle, utterly bewildered, full of yearning, distracted, it falls into conceited- 
ness. ‘I am this: this is mine? thinking like this, it binds itself with itself like a bird with a 
net. Overcome by the fruits that follow on from action, he wanders around.'*! 


This extensive passage does not seem to require any particular explanation. 
What is important here is that the first words point to bhūtātman, functioning 
as an individual subject, mainly because of its individual karmic responsibility. 
In this Upanisad, emphasising the ethical sphere may be seen as an outcome of 
discussions and controversies that were familiar to all the philosophical and reli- 
gious systems, especially those founded on monistic ontological assumptions. 
This dilemma is expressed by the classical question: unde malum? If the absolute 
sat is the ultimate perfection and it definitively exhausts the totality of reality, 
then who or what is responsible, and how, for the imperfections, which are 
obvious given our experience. According to the Maitri, this is due to the mech- 
anism of self-limitation of the absolute and the emergence of two spheres: the 
objective one functions as prakrti; and generates the stimulus to act and differ- 
entiate. Once the objective sphere is stimulated, it begins to produce more and 
more diverse beings and elements. Those are technically called bhūta (“elem- 
ents”) by the Samkhya school, and they are responsible for the most external 
form of individual manifestations, i.e. individual empirical subjects. In fact, this 
whole passage is very Samkhya- Yogic in character, both in the atmosphere and 


181 Maitri Up. 3.2.: asti khalvanyo'paro bhūtātmākhyo yo'yam sitasitaih karmaphalair 
abhibhityamdnah sadasadyonim āpadyatā ity avaficyordhva và gitar dvandvair 
abhibhūyamānah paribhramatīty asyopavyākhyānam paficatanmátràá 
bhütasabdenocyante atha paūcamahābhūtāni bhütasabdenocyante'tha tesam yat 
samudayam tat sariram ity uktam atha yo ha khalu và va Sarira ity uktam sa bhūtātmety 
uktam athdmrto syātmā bindur iva puskarā iti sa và eso'bhibhütah prākrtair gunair 
iti, atho'bhibhūtavāt sammüdhatvam prayatah sammüdhatvàd ātmastham prabhum 
bhaga vantam kārayitāram nāpašyad guņaughair uhyamanah kalusīkrtas cásthiras 
caficalo lupyamānaļ sasprho viagra cābhimānitvam prayātā iti, aham so mamedam 
iti evam manyamāno nibadhnāty ātmanātmānam jāleneva khacarah krtasyānu 
phalair abhibhūyamānaļ sadasadyonim āpadyatā ity aváficyordhvà va gitar dvandvair 
abhibhüyamànah paribhramati. 
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terminology. (With one very important assumption mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this chapter; the Maitri assumes ontological monism, we can only speak 
of dualism from a methodological epistemological perspective). The objective 
domain, prakrti, is characterised by its features, guna. The subtlest manifestation 
of prakrti, which corresponds to antahkarana or citta, is characterised as in clas- 
sical darsana, mainly through the element responsible for the relations deter- 
mining the individual subject. Along with the distinction of the aham subject, 
“what is mine” mama idam, is distinguished from what is experienced. 

A certain addition to the classic Samkhya- Yogic pattern is the figure of the 
Venerable Lord - Prabhu Bhaga. In Samkhya we cannot point to any analogous 
being, and Yogas [svara is more passive. The figure is the closest to the Isvara of 
the Màndükya Upanisad, or purusa of the Mundaka, where the metaphor of two 
birds in the same tree is presented. The appearance of this image in the above- 
mentioned passage may indicate, albeit not an entirely common, but a coherent 
vision presented by the Upanisadic bards. The metaphor continues in the subse- 
quent stanzas: 


It has been said elsewhere: 

The maker is the elemental self. The causer of action through the organs of action is the 
person within. As a lump of iron, overcome by fire, when beaten by the smiths becomes 
various, so the elemental self, overcome by the inner person, when beaten by the strands 
becomes various. Its variousness takes this form: the mass of beings, with three strands, 
transformed by eighty-four hundred thousand wombs. The strands are impelled by the 
person, as the wheel is by the thrower. And as, when a lump of iron is beaten, the fire 
is not overcome, so that person is not overcome. The elemental self is overcome on ac- 
count of its close contact.!* 


In this passage, the instigator of the previous stanzas, who functioned in the 
macrocosmic dimension, corresponds to the inner purusa (antah purusa), func- 
tioning in the dimension of the microcosm. In the absolute sense, it is dtman, 
fully perfect and untouched by any imperfections. It is interesting whether in 
the classic Upanisads one can find any explanation of why a truly perfect exis- 
tence could produce beings, which as its manifestations and therefore parts, are 


182 Maitri Up. 3.3.: athantrapy uktam yah kartā soyam vai bhūtātmā karanaih kārayitantaļ 
purusah atha yathāgnināyaspondo vābhibhūtah kartrbhir hanyamáno nānātvam 
upaity evam và va khalv asau bhitatmantah puruseņābhibhūto gunair hanyamāno 
nānātvam upaiti, caturjālam caturdasavidham caturasītidhā parinatam bhūtagaņam 
etad vai nānātvasya rūpam, tāni ha vā etāni guņāni puruseņeritāni cakram iva 
mrtyaveneti atha yathāyaspiņde hanyamāne nāgbir abhibhūyaty evam nābhibhūyaty 
asau puruso bhibhüyaty ayam bhitatmopasamslistatvad iti. 
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inherently deprived of completeness and perfection. Let us refer here to one of 
the earliest, the Brhadaranyaka (1.2.5.): 


Death reflected: “If I kill him, I will only reduce my supply of food? So, with that speech 
and that body (ātman) he gave birth to this whole world, to everything that is here— 
Rgvedic verses, Yajurvedic formulas, Samavedic chants, meters, sacrifices, people, and 
animals. He began to eat whatever he gave birth to. “He eats (ad) all”—it is this that gave 
the name to and discloses the nature of Aditi. When someone comes to know the name 
and nature of Aditi in this way, he becomes the eater of this whole world, and the whole 
world here becomes his food.'*? 


The absolute being in this passage is called aditi. The word has many 
meanings: “infinite, “eating,” “death” The whole phrase, which can be read 
in two ways and whose meanings complement each other, is sarvam va attiti 
tadaditeraditatvam (...) sarvasyannam bhavati. 

The word aditi can be read as the name of the Goddess Infinity in which case it 
indicates the infinite nature of the manifested absolute. But it is also possible, as men- 
tioned in Sankara’s commentary, to read this word as derived from the root ad, “to 
eat; and then understand it as “eating what is there to eat” This passage is discussed 
in more detail in the chapter dedicated to manas. At this point it should be mentioned 
once again that the act of self-cognition or self-determination of the absolute results 
in a very subtle, but nevertheless subjective-objective distinction. The resulting beings 
become a kind of fuel to sustain the process of self-cognition. But this fuel is devoured. 
by an infinitely voracious being. Let us return to the Maitri (6.10): 


Something else should be known: there is a further development of the sacrifice of the 
self - food and the eater of food. To explain further: the person is the watcher who 
rests inside matter. He is the enjoyer: he enjoys the food of nature. The elemental self is 
its food: matter is its agent. So with its three strands it is the object of enjoyment. The 
person rests inside. What is seen is the proof here. Since all animals are produced from 
seed, the seed is the object of enjoyment. By this is explained the fact that matter is the 
object of enjoyment. So the enjoyer is the person, nature is the object of enjoyment, and 
resting in it he enjoys it. The food of nature, through the development of the distinction 
of the three strands, is the subtle body, which begins with ‘the great’ and ends with ‘the 
particularities’ In this way the fourteenfold path is explained: “This world, known as joy, 


sorrow and delusion, has become food:!** 


183 sa iksata yadi và imamabhimamsye kaniyonnam karisya iti sa tayā vaca 
tenātmanedam sarvamsrjata yadidam kimca — rco yajūmsi sāmāni chandāsi yajūān 
prajah, sa yadvadevásrjata tattdattumaghriyata sarvam và attiti tadaditeradititvam 
sarvasyāitasyāttaā bhavati sarvamasyānnam bhavati ya evametadaditeradititvam veda. 

184 Maitri Up. 6.10.: athaparam veditavyam uttaro vikarosyatmayajfiasya yathannam 
annádas ceti asyopavyākhyānām purusas cetā pradhanantalisthah sa eva bhoktà 
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This passage is clearly an extension of the Brhadaranyaka’s metaphor. Once again, 
the ultimately nirgunic reality is described from the methodological perspective 
of the epistemological dualism. The absolute being, sacrificing itself to oneself, 
is presented as the one who is both the subject and the object of experience. The 
term purusa, defined here as cetā — “conscious,” does not refer to absolute con- 
sciousness, but to empirical one - cetas. Its empirical character is determined 
by the fact that it is located in the realm of prakrti - pradhānāntaļ sthah. Its 
primary function is experiencing, which is described as consuming food. The 
word bhoktā, “experiencing,” comes from the root bhuj - “to experience” “to 
consume.’ The basic subjective-objective differentiation is presented in this pas- 
sage as a distinction between the terms purusa and pradhana. When purusa is 
“immersed, “entangled” in prakrti it is referred to as purusas cetā. It is a moment 
of primary relationship, i.e. of purusa being “grasped” by prakrti, as a result of 
which purusa identifies himself with the nature of prakrti. Purusas cetā as bhoktā 
experiences or “consumes” bhūtātman, a subject already woven with three gunas. 
It is clearly stated in this text that the primary function of prakrti is that it must 
be experienced, i.e. there must be some entity that experiences it. This is a very 
strong thesis accepted by all the Brahmanical darsana - the object reality is never 
independent; it exists, or rather it is because of a subject. 


For as long as there is no bringing forth, there is no grasping of sweetness. It, too, turns 
into food, in three states. They are childhood, youth and old age; because of develop- 
ment it becomes food. When matter has reached manifestation in this way, it can be 
got hold of. Then it has the sweetness, intelligence etc.: they are called intelligence, 
resolution and conceit. Now the five sweetnesses are the sense objects, likewise all the 
activities of the senses and the activities of the breath. So there is manifest food and 
unmanifest food.!* 


Food is all that comes from prakrti, even in its subtlest form, both as vyakta and 
avyakta. The Upanisad presents a rather detailed emanation scheme as known 


prakrtam annam bhunkta iti tasyayam bhūtātmā hy annam asya kartā pradhānah 
tasmāt trigunam bhojyam bhoktà puruso'ntalisthal atra drstam nama pratyayam 
yasmát bijasambhava hi pasavas tasmád bijam bhojyam anenaiva pradhanasya 
bhojyatvam vyākhyātam tasmād bhoktā puruso bhojyā prakrtis tatstho bhunkta iti 
prakrtam annam trigunabhedaparinamatvan mahadādyam visesantam lingam anenaiva 
caturdasavidhasya mārgasya vyākhyā krtā bhavati sukhaduhkhamohasamjam. 

185 Maitri Up. 6.10.: na hi bijasya svād uparigrahostiti yavann aprasütili tasyāpy eva tisrsu 
avasthāsv annatvam bhavati kaumāram yauvanam jarā pariņamatvāt tad annatvam 
evam pradhānasya vyaktatām gatasyopalabdhir bhavati tatra buddhyādīni svāduni 
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from the classical Samkhya, except that the mental body, liga, consists here of 
fourteen, and not as in the Samkhyakarikas, of thirteen elements. This is due 
to the fact that the Maitri (similarly to Vedanta) assumes that antahkaraņa, the 
internal body, operates through four rather than three modi (vrtti): buddhi, citta, 
ahamkara and manas. The mental body, liiga, is already the whole world, whose 
basic characteristic is that it is to be experienced, consumed, because it has the 
nature of food - anna. It is defined by three basic attributes: sukha, duhkha, and 
moha - joy, pain and astonishment. These three terms clearly recall the Buddhist 
concepts of raga, dvesa and moha. 

As already mentioned, the basic characteristic of prakrti is that it is to be 
experienced. The continuous emergence of successive forms of experiencing 
is inherent to its nature. The transition from a latent state to a manifested one 
is to justify natures eternal activity; its subsequent forms are to make it more 
and more “attractive, i.e. more and more capable of entrapping the experiencer. 
This pattern shows the mutual relationship between the objective field and the 
experiencing subject. 

When we combine the concepts presented in the Brhadaranyaka and Maitri 
Upanisads, we obtain the following image of the relationship between the abso- 
lute dimension of reality and the broadly defined presented reality. According to 
Brhadaranyaka, the absolute produces subsequent, increasingly formed (rapa) 
characters, functioning as individuals because they have their own names - 
nàma. What was produced becomes fuel, sustains the activity of the absolute still 
recognising itself in its representations. All those forms appear to be required by 
the absolute to sustain the cognitive and self-cognitive processes, which is why it 
continuously produces new ones. The initiation of the process of manifestation 
or creation of the world reveals the objective dimension of reality, the broadly 
defined prakrti, whose ontological status is assessed as lower than that of the 
absolute being. The nature of the presented reality is constant action. But for its 
activity to be sustained, it must be experienced by something or someone. That 
is why, as explained in the Maitri, prakrti emerges subsequent beings, supposedly 
more and more "attractive" and thus capable of engaging the cognitive subject. 
According to such a description, it is the experiencing one, functioning as an 
empirical subject, that gets entangled in relations. As a result, it becomes objec- 
tified. And so the phrase can be interpreted as meaning that eating what can 
be eaten (or is to be eaten) is a process of infinite manifestation, and therefore 


bhavanty adhyavasāya samkalpābhimānā iti athendriyārthān pafica svāduni bhavanti 
evam sarvanindriyakarmani prana karmāņi eva vyaktam annam avyaktam annam. 
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existence. The subject, which in the absolute sense is sat, functions as bhava. It 
is only by recognising that the true nature of the experiencer is to learn only its 
own nature that the true nature of reality is recognised. This recognition ends the 
process of manifestation and also the process of presenting itself as food. 

The following stanzas of the Maitri proceed to reflect on the nature of food, 
anna, but a more detailed analysis of these stanzas goes beyond the scope of 
this book. 


13. Buddhist terminology in the Maitri 
Upanisad 


According to recent findings,'*® the Maitrī is considered to be a later text than 
previously believed, the time of its creation shifting from the 5th to the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. Although most classical commentators consider it to be part of the 
canon, it differs in form from the other twelve Upanisads. The Maitri is a syn- 
cretic text, containing extensive annotated passages of other Upanisads and even 
sūktas. It is evident that the special aspiration of the author was to reconcile 
many of the contradictions and discrepancies that can be found in other sruti 
texts. It can be concluded that the Maitri tries to make the nirguņic passages of 
the Upanisads compatible with those of more saguric expression. Besides, this 
Upanisad was created approximately at the same time as the Bhagavadgita, as 
indicated by the use of the same technical terms, such as ksetrajīta. The influ- 
ence of the theistic trend is noticeable in places, although the Upanisad's general 
overtones are much more nirgunic than those of the Mahabharata poem. 

Comparing the Bhagavadgita and the Maitri, both belonging to the Vedanta 
tradition, it must be said that the Gita, like most theistic texts, represents the 
pravrtti school, appreciating the worth of the empirical world and positively 
evaluating commitment to it, while the Maitri represents the nirvrtti movement, 
more ascetic and ultimately depreciating worldly activity.'*” Such a reading of the 
Maitri seems most legitimate given the atmosphere of this text, composed at the 
time of the formation of the earliest Buddhist schools. The atmosphere of the so- 
called pessimism of the original Buddhism is very strong here - all deliberations 
begin with a clear statement that all aspects of the world are characterised by 
duhkha. 

The first stanza of the Upanisad refers to the Brahmanical ritualistic tradi- 
tion, equating the Vedic ritual act with a broadly defined sacrifice in honour of 
brahman and contemplation of ātman, concluding that these are all activities 


186 Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi 1990. 

187 The fire-building of the ancients was a sacrifice of brahman: so, after building the fires, 
the patron of the sacrifice should meditate on the self. Then the sacrifice becomes 
full and complete. Who is the one that should be meditated upon? The one called 
"breath: (...) ‘Blessed one, I am not a knower of the self. We hear you are a knower 
of the entity: so teach us: (Maitri 1.1-2.) 
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aimed at the same goal. However, the next stanza already uses the example of 
king Brhadratha, to demonstrate that neither worldly activity, nor even the most 
advanced ascesis provides an answer to the question of how to ultimately lib- 
erate oneself from the cycle of samsāra. The samsáric dimension is understood 
very broadly here, as encompassing not only migration through the subsequent 
incarnations but also the eons, and not limited to the beings and creatures con- 
sidered as bestowed with a conscience. 

The third stanza of the Upanisad is very Buddhist in tone. It describes the 
results of meditation, resembling the broadly understood model of the Buddhist 
vipasyana. 

blessed one, in this body, an evil-smelling insubstantial mass of bone, skin, muscle, 

marrow, seed, blood, mucus, tears, water of the eyes, faeces, urine, wind, bile, phlegm, 

what is the use of indulging in desires? In this body, afflicted with desire, anger, greed, 
delusion, fear, despondency, envy, being apart from what one likes and being with what 


one does not like, hunger, thirst, old age, death, disease, grief and so on, what is the use 
of indulging in desires?"** 


The term nilisára, which is typical for Buddhist texts, refers to what is perceived 
as the body. It is defined by the term durgandha - evil-smelling, stinking - to 
express disgust, disapproval of the body already in the first stanzas. The interpre- 
tation of the term nilisára as "insubstantiality” is confirmed by the expressions 
used in the further verses of the Upanisad. The description of the presented 
reality is constructed using a method that can be called “pre-phenomenological,” 
where successive elements of the experienced reality are rejected, consid- 
ered conditional, while the aim is to grasp not the conditional, but the being 
that determines everything. In this passage, it is finally stated that there is no 
unchangeable material substrate. The first, most external layer of the presented 
reality is described as a combination of mutually conditioning elements such 
as bones, skin, muscle, marrow, seed, blood, mucus, tears, faeces, urine, wind, 
bile, and phlegm. Let us note that the focus is on the factors that are considered 
unpleasant. All these factors correspond structurally to the dhamma category 
of the rüpa group. They make it possible to experience everything that can ulti- 
mately be characterised as duhkha. Let us take a closer look at these feelings 


188 Maitri Up. 1.3.: bhagavann 
asthicarmasnāyumajjāmāmsašukrašoņitašlesmāšrudūsīkāviimūtravāta- 
pittakaphasamghate durghandhe | nilisaresmin šarīre kim kāmopabhagaiļ? 
kāmakrodhalobhamohabhaya-visādersyestaviyogānista samprayogaksutpipāsājarā 
mrtyu rogašokādyair abhihate asmin šarīre kim kāmopabhogaih. 
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and emotions. The first mentioned are: kama, krodha, lobha and moha — a very 
Buddhist sounding sequence. Also the ideas known from the Four Noble Truths 
appear here (“union with what is displeasing is suffering; separation from what 
is pleasing is suffering”), as well as emphasising the structural hunger and thirst 
that cannot be separated from all these elements, and which make us unable to 
feel pleasure - kama. All these elements appear to king Brhadratha as transient, 
which refers us to the concept of anitya; the term ksaya appears here. Further 
on, the text emphasises that there is nothing permanent, because every mo- 
ment of pleasure passes and we experience the world again as dulikha. To the last 
words of the fourth stanza, this fragment, so pessimistic in its overtones, could 
easily appear in classical Buddhist texts. But the discussed Upanisad belongs to 
Brahmanical tradition which from the very beginning believed in the existence 
of the absolute subject. Therefore one sentence will determine the fundamental 
difference between the Buddhist and Brahmanical concepts, in terms of meta- 
physical assumptions. The teacher is requested to explain the nature of all the 
phenomena that are experienced in this way. King Brhadratha compares himself 
to a frog in a dry pond, which represents a creature trapped and unable to free 
itself, blind and ignorant. Despite such a comparison, Brhadratha also says of 
himself aham asmi, "I am, I exist in all that surrounds me, but I still perceive 
myself (aham) as something different (presumably constant and unchangeable) 
from all that is unstable and transient. 

The expression aham asmi used here - as demonstrated in the previous 
chapters - is not just an ordinary grammatical formula. Such an interpretation 
of the phrase is confirmed by the sage Sakayanya’s answer: you Brhadratha follow 
the right path, so you will reach the goal of your quest. This goal is to learn about 
atman (ātmajūa), this goal is to "become a knower of ātman” (ātmajūakrta). 

The next stanza confirms the classic, Upanisadic understanding of ātman 
as one that is different from the body, i.e. different from everything that was 
described earlier. Separated from the body, ātman manifests itself in its own 
form - svarüpa. It is immortal (amrta), without fear (abhaya), i.e. it is not sub- 
ject to the loss of what is pleasant, nor to the pursuit of the ever-changing phe- 
nomena. It is identical to brahman. 

Before moving on to the next passage containing some very Buddhist sounding 
terms, let us summarise the image of the world encountered here. Its description 
is “phenomenological.” From the point of view of the subject or observer, a kind 
of anthropological dualism is assumed. On the one hand, we have everything 
that is transient, changeable, non-substantial, and that makes for the experience 
of the body, all its functions, sensations, emotions, and impressions. On the other 
hand, there is that which is inaccessible to any experience, even the subtlest, and 
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which was revealed by the master as something constant, unchangeable, totally 
different from the cognitive reality. If translated into the Kantian realms of phe- 
nomena and noumena, some similarities become apparent, as well as differences 
resulting from the Indian specificity. The model of classical Brahmanical thought 
assumes the existence (sat) of the field of reality analogous to the world of nou- 
mena as the most obvious fact and an explanation of the phenomena we expe- 
rience. The existence of the world of noumena is not considered at any stage as 
a mere hypothesis. To be sure, it is emphasised in various ways that an adequate 
knowledge of the field of sat exceeds experience. The problem here is not what 
we want to explore, because this is strictly defined as ātman-brahman, but how 
we should do so. The later considerations developed in the darsana will also con- 
cern why, with the help of generally available means, we cannot get to know a 
reality so precisely defined, let alone adequately describe it. 

Against the backdrop of the assumptions of this hypothetical methodological 
dualism, a question is posed which continues to reappear throughout much of 
the text. When we describe what the body is, we indicate that it is composed of 
many factors, none of which are conscious. And yet, as an aggregate, it seems 
to be endowed with consciousness. Therefore, the key question is: who or what 
causes the body to act consciously? “Who is it that, higher than the senses, had 
such power as to set it up in this form, with intelligence?” It is a question about 
the instigator — pracodayitā. In the next stanza it is called anistha — “free of at- 
tachment,’ or in another edition of the text: anista (icch) — “free of desire? This 
being is defined as: 


The one who is famed as standing above - pure, clean, void, at peace, without breath, 
selfless, unending, indestructible, steadfast, eternal, unborn, independent - rests in his 
own power. He set up the body in this form, with intelligence. He is the instigator of it.'*” 


The words used here more often appear in the Buddhist texts: šūnya - “void? 
nirātman — “selfless? The word šūnya does not indicate a negation of absolute 
existence, since the term describes an indestructible, steadfast, eternal being 
whose technical equivalent is the term sat. The word sunya appears again as a 
compound in the same Upanisad. Stanza 6.23 comes after the passage regarding 
two forms of brahman: šabda and asabda — manifested in the form of a word and 


189 Maitri Up. 2.4.: yo ha khalu vavoparisthah šrūyate gunesvivordhvaretasah sa và esa 
suddhah pitah šūnyah šānto prāņo nirātmānanto ksayyah sthirah sasvato'jah svatantrah 
sve mahimni tisthaty ajenedam sariram cetanavat pratisthapihitam pracodayitā vaiso'py 
asyeti te hocur bhagavan katham anenedrsenānisthenaitadvidham idam cetanavat 
pratisthapihitam pracodayitā vaisosya katham iti. 
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beyond word. The sabda level we understand unlike the later Advaita, as a refer- 
ence to the presented reality, devoid of complete existence. The Upanisad claims 
that liberation is achieved when both levels or modes of existence are recognised. 
The sabda level is a realm of naming, where individual designations or signs are 
distinguished (prthag laksana), denoting the realm of distinctiveness and mea- 
surability. The asabda level is avyakta brahman, from which the individual qual- 
ities (prthag dharminas) and all distinctions (prthag vivekhyās) are transcended. 
This is an order of existence in which names are given to individual beings 
(bhüta) who are subsequently treated as separate entities, ignoring the fact that 
they are conditioned by an absolutely undifferentiated level of existence (sat). 

A similar stanza, in which the call to recognise both orders of existence is 
made, can be found in the much earlier Mundaka. However, in the Maitri, which 
so clearly uses the “phenomenological” method to explore the essence of reality, 
the call takes on a slightly different meaning. 

The author of the Maitri Upanisad repeatedly demonstrates perfect awareness 
ofthe limited capacity of words, names or statements. For example, in stanza 3.1. 
after the description of absolute reality, there comes a summary “one called self” 
unlike older texts which used “this is the self (atman).” 


What the sound is is OM: this is the imperishable. The peak of it is peaceful, soundless, 
fearless, sorrowless, joyful, content, stedfast, immovable, immortal, unfallen, constant, 
known as Visnu: one should worship it to achieve supremacy over all. Someone has said: 
The god, the higher and the lower, 

Is called by name the OM: 

Without sound, become void, 

One should then concentrate on it in 

its place in the head.” 


» cc, 


The term "soundless;' “wordless” is originally nilisabda. In Sanskrit, the meaning 
of a noun can be negated by the privativum "a" or by the prefix nis. In dictio- 
naries there is no clear distinction between these two ways of negating. It follows 
from the context (as the analysis of the next term will demonstrate) that nega- 
tion through the privativum "a" concerns the negation of both the concept 
and the designate of the concept, e.g. ašabda, anātman, advaita. Nis seems to 
be slightly weaker, tending to indicate a lack of certain qualities. Then asabda 


190 Maitri Up. 6.23.: yah sabdas tad aum ity etad aksaram yad asyāgram tac chāntam 
ašabdam abhayam asokam ānandam trptam sthiram acalam amrtam acyutam 
dhruvam visusamjhitam sarvaparatvaya tad età upasitety eva hy aha: yosau parāparo 
devā aumkāro nama nāmataļ nihsabdah sünyabhütas tu mūrdhni sthāne tato'bhavet. 
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would denote - in the epistemic dimension - the realm differing from sabda. 
On the basis of the text in question, one can see the contrast between the realm 
characterised by particular distinguishing features (prthag laksana) and the 
realm beyond any judgement. This distinction is also made using a metaphor, 
where the “I,” the pure conscious being, is contrasted with the body devoid of 
consciousness. Nilisabda points to the lack of a certain distinguishable attribute, 
because although the name of this level is OM, no word is fully adequate to 
describe it, the word only indicates a given level achieved in the meditation pro- 
cedure. The weaker negation denotes the epistemic order while the stronger one, 
both the epistemic and metaphysical ones. 

The interpretation of the term šūnya bhūta (however, not explicitly confirmed 
by the dictionary), which means “empty in being” or rather “devoid of beings,” 
may also legitimate this reasoning. It refers to the previous stanza, where there 
was a juxtaposition of the orders of sabda and asabda. The order of sabda is 
connected with distinguishing and assigning a separate existence to individual 
beings. Then the level of šūnya bhüta may be interpreted as existing (sat) above 
individual beings (bhava). 

Such an understanding of the expression šūnya bhüta seems consistent with 
the perception of the term šūnya from the stanza 2.4. Coming back to this pas- 
sage, let us take a closer look at the term niratman. It does not appear at all in 
traditional dictionaries, and in this Upanisad it is also present in stanzas 6.20 
and 6.21. When analysing this term, the proposal to make a certain distinction 
between negation through the privativum and the nis prefix will become even 
more relevant. 

The term anātman is crucial for Buddhist thought. It denotes an absolute 
rejection of the existence of dtman, both as a concept and as a designation. 
From the very beginning it became the “metaphysical distinguishing marker" of 
Buddhism, so it must have been known to the author or authors of the Maitri. 
The appearance of the term nirātman in this Upanisad may indicate an attempt to 
reinterpret this key Buddhist term in the spirit of the early Brahmanical Vedanta. 
Perhaps Brahmin thinkers intended to prove that the use of such a term does not 
necessarily denote the absolute non-existence of metaphysical being, but merely 
indicates the impossibility of finding an adequate concept. However, this is no 
longer a thesis of Buddhism, but of the Advaita Vedanta school. 

It is notable that the term appears for the first time in a statement from 
Prajapati, who describes what this mighty, extrasensory being is, who is pow- 
erful enough to bestow consciousness on an unconscious body. So, let us empha- 
sise once again: there is a clear indication of a being which, according to the 
Brahmanical tradition, belongs to the pure domain of sat, pure existence. All the 
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descriptions of sat as existing by itself, unchangeable, unborn, eternal and per- 
manent are present here. (This understanding of sat was criticised by Nagarjuna). 
Apart from these, terms typical for the nirguņic Vedanta and paradoxically 
sounding phrases appear here. The term “breathless” (aprāņa) indicates that the 
being that is the essence of life - of which prāņa is a synonym, or rather a met- 
aphor, the life-giving force (the development of this metaphor in the form of 
a myth is presented in stanza 2.6.) — is itself deprived of this essence. On the 
basis of the analysis of the remaining passages and subsequent commentaries, it 
follows that this term cannot be understood literally. The use of such a paradox- 
ical term only shows that although we cannot reach the essence of life nor expe- 
rience it in its own nature, since the cognitive process takes place in the realm 
accessible only to the senses (even if as subtle as manas), it does not mean that 
it does not exist. 

By analogy, we can understand the term nirātman. If we were to assume that 
it denotes an epistemic rather than a metaphysical level, we would make a pure 
Upanisadic interpretation that the fact that we cannot perceive the existence of 
atman does not indicate its non-existence, but its subtlety, its inaccessibility to 
cognition. In this way, Brahmanical philosophers may have wanted to tell the 
Buddhists: you are wrong to reject the existence of atman and at the same time 
indicate that it is an empty concept. You only indicate the impossibility of its 
adequate recognition. 

Let us look at the context in which the term nirdtman appears in the stanzas 
6.20-21. Both describe very high, advanced forms of contemplation, achieved 
through slightly different meditation techniques. Both passages present what 
appears to be the object of meditation. 


Now the supreme contemplation of this. By pressing together the palate and the tip of 
the tongue, by the cessation of speech, mind and breath, one sees brahman by inves- 
tigating. When, on the dissolution of the mind, by the self one sees the self, which is 
subtler than the subtle, shining, then by the self seeing the self, one becomes selfless. 
Because one is selfless, one can be thought to be uncountable, without source - the mark 


of liberation.”' 


The use of the phrase “seeing brahman” (brahma tarkena) indicates that this 
experience takes place at a level where there is still a subtle distinction between 


191 Maitrī Up. £6.20: atah parāsya dhāraņā tālurasanāgranipīdanād 
vanmanahprananirodhanadd brahma tarkeņa pasyati yad ātmanā ātmānam anor 
aņīyāmsam dyotamānam manaļiksayāt pasyati tad ātmanātmānam drstvā nirātmā 
bhavati nirātmakatvād asamkhyo'yonis cintyo moksalaksamam ity etat param rahasyam. 
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the subject and the object of cognition - analogous to the patterns expressed by 
formulas such as aham brahma and aham asmi. The use of the expression “dis- 
solution of the mind” (manah ksaya) can be understood as a description of the 
disappearance of differences between the subject and the object, which is fur- 
ther confirmed by the wording: ātmanātmānam drstva. Subsequently, the term 
niratman appears, which, in our opinion, should not be understood as the lack 
of átman, but as a state in which there is no perception of duality. The interpreta- 
tion is legitimised by the following sentence, which claims that as a result of the 
state of niratmakatva, all kinds of distinctions disappear. It should be noted that 
the abstractum nirātmakatva is used here, and not, for example, the compound 
nirātmā bhūtva, which could suggest some very subtle but nevertheless dynamic 
state of transition. This is in line with the later interpretation of the Advaita 
movement, stating that the liberating knowledge, identical to dtman remaining 
in its own realm, cannot be achieved, because sat, or dtman, exists invariably - 
and one cannot achieve what exists eternally. Therefore niratmakatva does not 
indicate the achievement of something new, but rather a change in the way of 
existing. The term niratmakatva denotes the state of liberation - moksa laksana. 
Stanza 6.21 corroborates such interpretation: 


The channel called Susumna, which goes upward together with the breath, cuts through 
the palate. When it is joined with the OM and the mind, the breath can go out by it. By 
turning back the tongue-tip against the palate and harnessing the senses, as greatness 
one may see greatness. Then one reaches selflessness. Because one is selfless, one no 
longer experiences joy and sorrow: one reaches absoluteness.'? 


In this stanza, the process of the disappearance of the distinction between the 
subject and the object of cognition is represented by the expression mahima 
mahimanam nirskseta. (The term mahiman seems to correspond structurally 
to the level of buddhi in Samkhya-Yoga.) As a result of this process, the state 
of niratmakatva is reached: all sensations disappear, after which the possi- 
bility of expressing or naming them also disappears. This is a pattern similar to 
rajayoga; the state of liberation is expressed by the term kevalatva — “absolute- 
ness.” Returning once again to the beginning of this Upanisad, one can observe 
how coherent the text is. The key question was: how does the extra-sensory 
being bestow consciousness upon the body? It assumed dualism, even if only 


192 Maitri Up. 6.21.: ūrdhvagā nādī susumnākhyā prāņasancārirī tālvantarvicchinnā 
tayā prāņomkāramanoyuktayordhvam utkramet tālvadhyagram parivartya indriyany 
asamyojya mahimā mahimānam nirīkseta tato nirātmakatvam eti nirātmakatvān na 
sukhaduhkhabhag bhavati kevalatvam labhatā iti. 
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hypothetical. Here the problem is outlined as the pursuit of the state of absolute- 
ness — nirātmakatvam eti, that is, of achieving, using the language of Yoga, the 
state of purusa in his own nature - svarūpe. 

The previous stanza and the meditation scheme presented in it are closer to 
the Advaita tradition, so there is no talk of achieving ātman, since everything is 
atman. The next stanza is more in line with the rajayoga, where by liberating oneself 
from the realm of prakrti, one reaches the state of purusas uniqueness — kaivalya. 
However, in both schemes, the state of purely conscious being which for Advaita 
is ātman and for Yoga purusa, is referred to as niratmakatva. It confirms the inter- 
pretation of the term nirātman from stanza 6.4 that the lack of perception of ātman 
does not prove its non-existence, but merely the inability to capture it in the act of 
perception. The use of this term, so close to the key concept of Buddhism, seems 
to be a very consistent testimony that one cannot reject the existence of atman, but 
only at most the concepts that were supposed to adequately define it. Although at 
first glance it may seem that the Upanisad is influenced and inspired by Buddhism, 
it seems that it not only criticises it, but also attempts to reinterpret it — as it did 
with many other doctrines - in the spirit of orthodox Brahmanical thought. It is an 
attempt to prove that not only does Buddhism not offer anything new, but neither 
does it fully understand the concepts it uses. 


Now the diseases of the knowledge: 

"Your majesty, the net of delusion has its source when those who are bound for heaven 
are defiled by those who are not bound for heaven. There are those who are always 
jolly, always abroad, always begging, always living by crafts; others who beg in cities, 
sacrificing for those for whom one should not sacrifice, students of Südras, Šūdras who 
know the sciences; others who are vagabonds, wearers of matted locks, dancers, mer- 
cenaries, who have gone forth yet appear on the stage, renegades who work for kings, 
and so on; others who pay reverence to yaksas, ogres, ghosts, imps, vampires, serpents, 
ghouls etc., saying that they will placate them; others who falsely wear saffron robes and 
earrings, or carry skulls; and others who by false logic, examples, jugglery and conjuring 
seek to find status among those who know the Vedas. One should not live with them. 
They are patently thieves, and not bound for heaven” Someone has said: 

With juggleries of the non-self doctrine, 

With false examples and causes, 

Going astray, the world does not know 

The difference between knowledge and ignorance.” 


This is one of the final stanzas of this Upanisad. It lists a number of doctrines 
that hinder the acquisition of liberating knowledge. The list is very long and 


193 Maitri Up. 7.8.: athedànim jfiánopasargà rajan mohajālasyaisa vai yonih yad asvargyaih 
saha svargyasyaisa vātye purastād ukte'py adhah stambenāslisyanti atha ye canye ha 
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diverse: it contains magicians, deceivers, but also Šūdras who gained access to 
sacred books, false Brahmins and representatives of various ascetic sects. In the 
verse summarising their activities they are all called nairātmyavāda - preaching 
the doctrine of the non-existence of ātman. According to the author of the text, 
they play a role similar to that of the Greek sophists, and by resorting to various 
rhetorical tricks, try to demonstrate with arguments based on false premises that 
the basic concept of Brahmanical thought - ātman - is invalid. Their argumen- 
tation belongs to a field calling itself knowledge - vidya - but it is knowledge 
limited to a fragmentary understanding of certain parts of the presented reality. 
In this work, vidya is contrasted with Veda (veda) understood as wisdom, the 
basic message of orthodox Brahmanical thought. Here, a synonym for ortho- 
doxy, although the term is very vague and its meaning often depends on who 
uses it, is the term vaidika. It seems that the author of the Maitri represented very 
conservative Brahmanism; this is indicated by such a wide range of people who 
are not entitled to possess knowledge of brahman. 

In this text, Buddhism becomes synonymous with false doctrine that distracts 
people from the path to liberation. It is possible that the adoption of such a con- 
servative attitude was caused by the fact that Buddhist thought began to pose a 
real threat to the Brahman orthodox tradition. If we consider that the text of the 
Upanisad, which for the most part considers subtle metaphysical issues, begins 
with emphasising the extraordinary role of sacrificial ritual, we can presume that 
this conflict concerned not only the intellectual sphere, but also, and perhaps 
even above all, the social one. 

It remains an open question whether Brahmanical thinkers actually believed 
that Buddhists did not fully understand the terms they used, such as niratman 
or sūnya discussed above, or instead deliberately wanted to mislead the reader. 
Anyway, the final stanzas indicate the clearly polemical character of the Maitri 
Upanisad. However, one should not forget that Buddhists similarly depicted the 
representatives of the Brahmanical schools as those who, through their teachings, 
distract people from achieving nirvana. 


nityapramudità nityapravasità nityayācanakā nityam šilpopajīvino'tha ye canye ha 
pura yācanakā ayājyayājakāļ stidrasisyah šūdras ca sastravidvamso'tha ye cānye ha cà 
tajatanatabhatapravrajitarangavatarino rājakarmaņi patitādayotha ye cānye ha yak 
sarāksasabhūtahaņapīsaciragagrahādīnām artham puraskrtya šamayāma ity evam 
brahmāņā atha ye cānye ha rthā kasāyakuņdalinah kāpālinotha ye cānye ha vrthà 
tarkadrstantakuhakendrajalair vaidikesu paristhātum icchanti taih saha na samvaset 
prakāšaya bhūtā vai te taskarā asvargyā ity eva hy āha: nairātmyavāda kuhakair 
mithyādrstāntahetuvhiļ bhramyan loko na jānāti vedavidyāntarantau yat. 


14. Why is there I rather than it? 


: Summary: the bow and arrow metaphor 

The starting point for the reflection presented in this chapter, which are in a way 
a summary of the entire book, is the conclusive statement to be found in the 
Mānņdūkya Upanisad: ātmā eva samvisati ātmanā ātmānam ya evam veda, which 
means "Anyone who knows this enters the self (atman) by himself (ātman)” The 
key concept of the Upanisads - ātman - can be found here being used in three 
different grammatical cases, although, the matters of grammar are certainly not 
the main impulse to conduct the analysis. It is interesting to research what kind 
of situation this phrase refers to, as well as why only one term is used here, and 
why this one. The most general reading of the sentence suggests a description 
of a particular experience that is, of a cognitive process in which the cognising 
subject, the object of cognition, and the tools involved, are all expressed with the 
same term, ātman. 

At the very beginning the Māņdūkya Upanisad presents several concepts — 
brahman, ātman, sarvam, Orn and aksara — as equivalent. If the concepts (and 
the realities behind them) are to be understood as wholly identical, which is the 
approach adopted by the later Advaita Vedanta, then it is reasonable to ask why, 
even though several notions are identified as identical in the beginning of the 
text, at the end of it only one particular term seems to assume the functions and 
meaning of them all. 

The Màndükya Upanisad, although among the youngest texts of the canon, 
is strictly nirgunic in its form and content; in fact, it completely transgresses the 
ritual context so typical for the earlier Upanisads. In older Upanisadic texts, Orn 
plays a fundamental role in conducting ritual ceremonies, especially when it 
comes to initiating them. However, even in these texts not only the cosmogonic, 
but also the soteriological meaning of the syllable Orn is indicated. Let us quote 
some passages: 


OM —one should venerate the High Chant as this syllable, for one begins the High 
Chant with OM. 

A man who utters this syllable with that knowledge enters this very syllable, the sound 
that is immortal and free from fear. As the gods became immortal by entering it, so 
will he. 


Brahman is OM. This whole world is OM (...) They say OM before singing the 
Sàman chants; they say OM $OM before they recite the hymns of praise; the 
Adhvaryu priest says OM before giving his response; the Brahman priest says 
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OM before singing the introductory praise. One says OM in giving ones per- 
mission to conduct the fire sacrifice. When a Brahmin is about to recite the Veda 
publicly, he first says “OM? and then, “May I grasp the Veda (brahman)? And he 
does, indeed, grasp the Veda. 

Here, ritual singing symbolises holy speech, speech that has the power to 
create the world. This fragment echoes the fundamental thesis of the Brahmanas 
that the utterance of a name brings its designate to reality. This is related to the 
concept of sabdabrahman, which is reinterpreted in the nirguna spirit in the later 
Maitri Upanisad, which shall be discussed at the end of this chapter. But even in 
the passage from the Chandogya we can see that this is not purely ritual singing; 
knowing the meaning of these practices results in liberation. The Taittirīya points 
to the fundamental significance of the Orn mantra in the Vedic ritual. Uttering 
the word Or initiates and validates every ritual activity. However, here too, as in 
the Chandogya, not only the ritual aspect is pointed out, but also the connection 
between the sacred Orn mantra and the knowledge what the sacrificial ceremo- 
nies mean (and not only the fact that they are conducted). This is a shift in focus 
from the Brahmanas to the Upanisads, as can be found in another passage: 


But when he is departing from this body, he rises up along those same rays. He goes up 
with the sound “OM.” No sooner does he think of it than he reaches the sun. It is the 
door to the farther world, open to those who have the knowledge but closed to those 
who do not. In this connection, there is this verse: 

One hundred and one, the veins of the heart. 

One of them runs up to the crown of the head. 

Going up by it, he reaches the immortal. 

The rest, in their ascent, spread out in all directions. 


The passage just quoted now provides us with a clear reference to Om as the basic 
tool used in the yogic soteriological procedure. There is no technical term used 
here, but reference is made to the main channel of energy, to susumnānādī. This 
practice will be described in much more detail in later texts. But the most impor- 
tant point for our deliberations is to show that in an old text such as Chandogya, 
Om plays a more important role than just a mantra necessary to perform Vedic 
rituals. 

Let us now proceed to an analysis of those fragments in which the syllable Orn 
occurs in the context of the precisely described meditation procedure. Putting 
aside the main postulate of the Upanisads that the final cognition is attained not 
through discourse but through insight resulting from practice, let us now look 
at those Upanisadic texts in which we encounter the same set of terms that ap- 
pear in the Màndükya. Of course, at this point we do not want to refer to all the 
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passages that speak of the relationship between ātman and brahman, but only 
to those that use the above-mentioned terms within a certain closed image to 
describe the act of experience. In order to narrow down the number of the main 
passages, we will search for those texts that grammatically and symbolically split 
the Om syllable into the letters A, U, M, in order to assign them to specific areas 
of reality or consciousness. 

All these conditions are fully met by the famous image of a bow, a shield and 
an arrow depicted in the Mundaka Upanisad and further developed in the Maitri. 
As a starting point, we will analyse a large excerpt from the Mundaka (as it is an 
earlier text), referring to other Upanisadic texts, before ultimately returning to 
the Màndükya, where an analysis of the Orn mantra is presented in a technical 
way. At the end we will analyse a few fragments from the Maitrī. 


What is smaller than the smallest and intensely bright, 
in which rest these worlds and those who live therein— 
It is the imperishable brahman; 

It is breath, it is the immortal. 

Itis what we must strike, my friend. 

Strike it! 


In the quoted passage there is an identification of the notions of aksara and 
brahman (from a grammatical point of view they are neuter). The word aksara 
means not only “never-ending,” but also: “the syllable,” which refers to Orn. There 
is also a subject in masculine - sa (“he”). First of all, let us combine them with 
the following terms and the formulation at the end: *he must be pierced (with 
an arrow), stricken? The phrase that something should be pierced or stricken 
indicates a process, an act, namely, an act of cognition. This interpretation is jus- 
tified by the last word of the passage: viddhi, usually translated according to the 
earlier form: tad veddhavyam, which is derived from the verbal root vyadh - “to 
strike,” “to pierce.” But the term itself - viddhi - can be understood as a deriva- 
tive from the root vid - to know. Besides, the interpretation of this entire stanza, 
as well as the subsequent ones, which form a coherent whole, indicates that the 
image of an arrow, a bow and a shield refers to the process of cognition. So the 
phrases: “should be pierced, stricken" can be understood as: “should be learnt.” 
After all, the word viddhi itself means: “hit (the target)” "learn? A comparison 
with another passage from Brhadaranyaka (5.7.) comes to mind, where it is said 
that the final cognition is just a moment, like a lightning - vidyut. “Pointedness” 
and instantaneousness seem to be indicated here as the characteristics of the act 
of identifying the subject with the object and the act of cognition. 
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We can therefore understand this stanza as a description of the cognitive pro- 
cess and its outcome. A transition from the definitions of the absolute being in 
neuter to ones in masculine, quite typical for the Upanisadic texts, takes place 
here. Explored more extensively in the chapter on cosmogony of the Upanisads, 
this procedure was conducted in various ways. Sometimes immediately after 
defining the absolute being in the neuter, the term purusa appears, while in some 
cases, the personal pronoun sa (“he”), appears right in the subsequent phrase. 
When analysing many such passages, we will see a great persistence of the 
authors of the Upanisads in promoting the notion that the absolute being, when 
presented as captured in a cognitive act, becomes more or less anthropomor- 
phic. And when brahman becomes an object of cognition, it begins to “function” 
at the levels that can be grasped by tools or by means that may be grouped into 
domains: prana, vac, manas. 

In the Mundaka Upanisad, stanzas 2.1.1. an image is presented of fire and 
sparks gushing out of it. This refers us to a symbolic depiction of the cosmogonic 
act, showing the emergence of its representations from the absolute being. The 
image of fire was expressed by the term aksara, but it was only an image, the text 
said nothing about any transition processes, let alone any cognitive procedures. 

Sankara, commenting on the stanza 2.2.2, says that aksara brahman is an 
inner consciousness, being the prerequisite of everything. Thus, the breath, the 
mind and the system of cognitive organs beginning with vāc are dependent on 
consciousness. Aksara brahman is a glow, which refers us, for example, to stanza 
2.1.1. It is potentially everything. All the worlds, that is, all the levels of reality, are 
him and are in him, although his nature is - paradoxically - simple and uniform. 
Explaining this process poses a classical problem, not only in the Upanisads, 
but in most Indian philosophical schools. It was passionately debated especially 
in the Vedanta. How can that which is one, simple and non-complex manifest 
itself as diverse? Answers to this question differed, but it was usually agreed that 
the mechanisms "responsible" for the manifestation of Unity as plurality are 
immanent to the nature of the absolute being. This single stanza may indicate 
that frequently the definitions of the absolute of the Upanisads, and especially of 
the Advaita Vedanta, as an ultimately static reality, are hard to defend. The idea 
that all the worlds and their inhabitants are hidden in the absolute being can be 
interpreted in a way that their form, type of action, or - using the terminology 
of Indian tradition — certain dispositions or karmic determinants are already 
present in the absolute. (Is this approach very different from the views presented 
by the Mahayana school of Vijianavada?) We do not want to make overly broad 
comparisons or draw over-reaching conclusions at this point, but it seems 
that the radically "static" understanding of the absolute being in Brahmanical 
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thought should be revised in opposition to the “dynamically” perceived reality 
in Buddhism. 

In this passage, Sankara points out that describing the being as aksara 
brahman, but also manifesting as satyam, means that the presented world is not 
an illusion or false image, but the truth. It can be understood that a proper appli- 
cation of tools which are not the aksara brahman itself, can still lead to achieving 
the right goal, because it is brahman who conditions their functioning. Thanks 
to real measures the real goals can be achieved. All such tools ultimately lead to 
brahman. Therefore it is said that by an appropriate use of the means belonging 
to the realm of prāņa, vāc, manas one may perform a liberating cognitive act and 
recognise brahman. It is a description of brahmavidya. 


Take, my friend, this bow, 

this great weapon of upanisad; 

Place veneration on it 

as the whetted arrow; 

Stretch it with the thought fixed on the nature of that; 
That very imperishable is the target, my friend. 

Strike it! 


The previous stanza claimed that there is a method, a way, a procedure, of how to 
combine or unify the three components of the cognitive act, i.e. the subject, the 
object and the act of cognition itself (or cognitive tools). The above-mentioned 
stanza explains how to achieve this. 

The bow is Om, because it decomposes into AUM (as in Māņdūkyas and 
Mundakas earlier stanzas). This image points to a yogic practice in which the 
subsequent levels or states of consciousness are distinguished. The goal is aksara 
brahman. The tool is the mind - manas, focused only on the goal; at this stage, 
there are no other tools referring to the realm of the senses - prāņa, or speech - 
vac. It is a clear indication of this stage of yogic practice, where all the lower, but 
also more external "elements" have been restrained. This is possible because a 
complete focus on the goal has been achieved. 

As in the previous stanza, we can understand the term viddhi both as: "learn!" 
and as: “hit the target!” The target was called laksya aksara - “that, whose sign 
is aksara; “that which was previously characterised as aksara? If we interpret 
laksya as aksara, then aksara should consistently be interpreted as an attribute. 

In this passage, two sets of concepts are also present. Both refer to how the 
“tool? i.e. the arrow, should be prepared. Firstly, it is said that the arrow should 
be sharpened by meditation, upāsānisitam, which refers to the classic Upanisadic 
kind of meditation - upāsana. From the earlier Upanisads we know that this 
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process is supposed to create a bond, bandhu, indicating the equivalence of 
brahman and ātman. The term upāsana itself was not precisely defined in the 
earlier texts; the details of yogic practice were not explained. The Mundaka is one 
of the so-called middle Upanisads, so one can expect that it will provide a more 
detailed description of the above-mentioned practices. Therefore, a thorough 
analysis of all the terms used in this passage should be carried out. 

The second group of concepts referring to the image in question are the 
words: cetasā tadbhāvagatena - “with the mind that assumes the state of 
brahman” The term cetas, used instead of the earlier one, manas, indicates that 
it is not only about the inner sense, but also about the wider sphere of thought 
and consciousness. An even more precise definition of the process of technically 
understood meditation practice can be found in the Maitri: 


When one has gone beyond the elements, senses and objects, then one seizes the bow 
whose string is the renouncer’s life and whose stave is steadfastness, and with an arrow 
made of freedom from conceit one strikes down the primal doorkeeper of brahman. 
(That overseer of conceit, who has confusion as his crown, craving and envy as his 
earrings, and sloth, drunkenness and impurity as his staff of office, seizes the bow 
whose string is anger and whose stave is greed, and kills beings with an arrow made of 
wanting). After killing him, one crosses to the farther shore of the space within the heart 
on the boat of the OM. 


This fragment clearly refers to the pattern described in the Yogasūtras. The yogi 
is already at the dhāraņā stage, as the phrase may indicate that the stave of his 
bow, his weapon is steadfastness - dhrti; this term, as well as dhāraņā - “deter- 
mination, comes from the same core - dhr. The yogi had already overcome his 
longing for both gross (mahābhūta) and subtle (tanmātra) objects. Nor does he 
involve himself in sensory activity (indriya) or contact with its objects (artha). He 
is beyond feeling the state of bliss (sānandasamāpatti) and he is transcending the 
state referred to as sāsmitāpatti in Yoga, and abhimanāmaya in the Upanisads — 
the state of self-loving, the state of distinguishing the “self” (aham, asmitā) 
from the rest of reality. Only such a yogi is able to destroy and overcome the 
last obstacle on his way to liberation. The Upanisad describes in a very sugges- 
tive way the metaphorical doorkeeper, guarding the gateway to freedom, dazzled 
(sammoha) with various negative feelings and emotions. The mind of an almost 
liberated man, whose main attribute is steadfastness, is clearly contrasted here 
with the mind of an enslaved man, tormented by emotions - his main driving 
force is desire (pralobha). Neither the term kdma nor even trsna was used here, 
but the term lobha, “lust; strengthened further by the prefix pra, which indicates 
its fundamental, primeval character. As we can see, the Maitri Upanisad specifies 
the term cetas used by the Mundaka. 
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The bow is OM, the arrow’s the self, 
The target is brahman, they say. 
One must strike that undistracted. 
He will then be lodged in that. 

Like the arrow, in the target. 


Orh (AUM) is a bow, it is a tool. Thanks to Orn ātman merges with brahman. In 
this stanza, dtman is an arrow, it is something heading towards the goal, which 
means it is not yet one with the goal. According to Sankara’s commentary, atman 
in this stanza is limited by conditioning factors, i.e. by upādhis. It takes the 
form of a witness, sāksin (this interpretation, which was earlier discussed in the 
chapter dedicated to the observer, is confirmed by stanza 3.1.1, where the image 
of two birds living on one tree is presented). This stanza refers to the description 
of the act of cognition, when ātman penetrates the body and becomes a witness. 

The phrase brahma fal laksyam ucyate can also be translated as: “brahman 
is named because it can be defined, described.” Only by defining the brahman’s 
domain can it be distinguished from the ātmans, which are ultimately identical. 
However, in the cognitive act, the subject is distinguished from the object and 
from the process itself, precisely because of their functions. Therefore, the final 
reality, which is brahman, is compared to a shield, to a goal or to the result of a 
liberating act of cognition. 

The term apramatta appears in this stanza, as in the Katha 6.11; it is a strictly 
technical use of the term and in both texts it refers to the description of the same 
stage of yogic practice. Here we can also draw a comparison to the formulation 
of Vyasa (Yoga Bhasya III 3), in which the term yoga will be understood as both 
the beginning, the act itself, as well as the end of the process. As for the term 
apramatta in the Katha Upanisad, we can see that it is referring to a specific 
yogic procedure in which, after pulling consciousness away from the external 
objects, the “one-pointed” consciousness is directed to the ultimate goal. In the 
Māņdūkyas terminology, it is a transition from the state of prājita to the state 
of turiya, where everything remains only ātman. This is the ajfiacakra level, as 
confirmed by the following stanzas, describing the functioning of the energy 
channels - nādi. When describing the functions of nādi, it is possible to divide 
Or into three letters; ida stands for A - the state of awakeness, piiigald is U - the 
state of dream-filled sleep, M represents prājīa — the state of deep sleep. If we 
interpret the image in this way, we can see that pulling the senses away from the 
objects is not any kind of abandonment, or expulsion of objects beyond the act of 
consciousness, but a retraction of phenomena or manifestations to their deeper, 
more original level; it is a unification of everything in susumna. Susumna means 
prājūa, and through it we enter turiya, which is the state of liberation. 
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That alone is the self, you must understand, 
On which are woven the earth, 
intermediate region, and sky, 

the mind, together with all breaths. 

Put away other words, for this 

is the dike to the immortal. 


According to Sankara, “on which” refers to the eternal purusa, who is an image 
and an archetype of the cognitive being. In a man who has undertaken the yogic 
procedure, all worlds are represented, all areas of reality. The symbol of the three 
worlds, the depiction of their operation are pranas while the tool to recognise 
them is manas. The only reality is ātman. The rejection of words refers to the 
abandonment of lower knowledge. As a consequence of this understanding, 
karman will also be surpassed, because it stands for “happening” at the level of 
lower knowledge. (Sankara comments on this verse with an excerpt from the 
Švetāšvatara Upanisad 3.8., 6.15). 

Om, as it results from this stanza, is not treated like other words, because 
as in the other discussed passages (Mundaka, Mandtkya) the same equivalence 
exists: Ori-aksara = ātman = brahman. Atman in this fragment refers to both the 
absolute atman and ātman limited by the upadhis; identifying ātman with Orn 
is still not the state of turiya. Turīya is a simple ātman, not limited in any way. 


Where the veins come together like spokes, 
in it that one, taking birth in many ways. 
“Tt is OM”—meditate thus on this self; 
Good luck to you, as you cross 

beyond the darkness! 


According to Sankara, “where” — yatra — refers to hrdaya. This stanza symbol- 
ically shows the “overlapping” of the two levels of ātman: the absolute, higher 
atman and the ātman limited by upādhis. The way these levels are distinguished 
may be explained by the image of two birds representing the two levels (or per- 
haps forms?) of purusa. 


Who knows all, who observes all, 

to whom belongs all greatness on earth— 
He is this self in the divine fort of brahman, 
having a secure footing in the sky. 


Consisting of thought, controller of body and breaths; 


he has a secure footing in food, 
after having settled in the heart. 
By perceiving him the wise see 
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what becomes visible as the immortal 
in the form of bliss. 


» « 


Manomaya points to a realm of reality which is “made of the mind,” “consisting 
of thought,” a field whose main function is manas. A being which is by nature 
omniscient and knowledgeable of everything, perceives through manas. The two 
above-mentioned definitions of the nature of brahman most probably refer to 
the knowledge of ideas of general and specific things. Manas is upadhi, “lim- 
iting factor,’ and that is why all it cognises is limited. And in this sense, ānanda, 
"bliss; appears to be a form (rūpa) of ātman, and not its nature. Form is some- 
thing that allows formless consciousness to become tangible, visible, but form 
also becomes an intermediary. During the cognitive process one gets to know 
atman first through the form, but the very moment, the act of grasping ātman 
is already simple, beyond the form, so it can be said that the final awareness of 
identity with ātman is an immediate state, simple and uniform. 


When one sees him— 

both the high and the low; 
The knot of one's heart is cut, 
all doubts are dispelled; 

and his works come to an end. 


Sankara explains that the knot of the heart refers to desires, which originate in 
the mind; he quotes the Katha 2.3.14. and the Brhadaranyaka 4.4.7. At this point, 
let us recall the above-cited passage from the Maitri Upanisad, where various 
feelings and emotions resulting from desire to constantly experience and thus 
obscuring the mind are listed in detail. When the fullness of reality was seen in 
what is superior and what is inferior, when the unity of cause and effect was iden- 
tified, then the expression "I am that" was implemented. 


In that high golden container is brahman, 
stainless and partless, 

the brilliant light of lights! 

This is what they know, 

those who know the self. 


The knowers of ātman, ātmavidas, are those who in a simple act (anubhava) 
recognise the luminosity and simplicity of the partless brahman, who is pure 
consciousness. Brahman is not only the glow, the "golden container, but above 
all the source of the glow. 

At this point we shall end the analysis of this fragment of the Mundaka 
Upanisad, as further stanzas refer to slightly different images. The metaphor 
of the bow and arrow will reappear at the end of this chapter. What is most 
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important at this stage of our deliberations is described in the above stanzas. 
The cognitive process begins with ātman, its aim being to recognise the reality of 
brahman, a process that is achieved through Om, the corresponding yogic pro- 
cedure and meditation. In Orn, specific levels and stages are distinguished. The 
whole process results in a fusion, a unification of all factors; ātman becomes Orn 
and becomes brahman. Let us now look at the Māņdūkya Upanisad. 

In the introduction to his commentary to the Māņdūkya, Sankara writes 
that the world of phenomena is nothing more than a manifestation of duality, 
its expansion and development. It is created by avidyā. Only vidyā can cause 
this process to stop. This idea is confirmed by other Upanisads: Brhadaranyaka 
2.4.14., 4.3.31. (Sankara also refers to other texts that show the equivalence 
between brahman and Om: Katha 1.2.15., 1.2.17., Prašna 5.2., Maitri 6.3.) As we 
read further in this commentary: 


And the word aum is ātman itself, for it is name [the name and the named being one]. 
For this reason, the reason that the name and named are one, phenomenal appearances 
of the self, breath and the like, too, have no being apart from their names, names that 
are but modifications of the word aum. This is borne out by such sruti texts as the fol- 
lowing: Modifications originate in speech; they are mere names (ChU 6.1.4.) 

‘All this creation of Brahman is held together by the thread of speech and the string of 
names; all this exists in names? 

Since all phenomena are one with their names and since names are but appearances 
of aum, 

therefore does the text declare Aum! This imperishable word is all this..: 

OM—this whole world is that syllable! Here is a further explanation of it. The past, the 
present, and the future—all that is simply OM; and whatever else that is beyond the 
three times, that also is simply OM 


The following terms are identified in this text: Ori = aksara = idam 
sarvam = Orikara. The term “all this “ (idam sarvam) can be understood in this 
way that reality is both the unmanifested, unconditioned, existing beyond the 
three times, as well as all manifestations of beings whose basic characteristic is 
that they can be named and spoken of. 

The term upavyākhyānam means "explanation; "clear speech?” This 
introduces an explanation of how meditation on Orh becomes a medium, a tool 
for recognising brahman; it seems to be a kind of introduction to the technical 
explanation of the process. Perhaps, in this case, the phrase “beyond the three 
times" refers not only to the image of reality as both transcendent and imma- 
nent, but also to the "technical" aspect, in the sense that the correct utterance and 
execution of the relevant procedure is correct when it can produce the desired 
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result, which is clearly defined here. Stanza 2. provides a connection between 
stanzas 1. and 12. 


For this brahman is the Whole. Brahman is this self (atman); that [brahman] is this self 
(ātman) consisting of four quarters. 


In this passage the sequence of equivalence is extended: sarvam = brahman = a 
tman. (Maitri 6.3.: Orn = ātman, Taittirīya 1.8.1.: Orn = brahman, Chandogya 
2.23.3.: Orn = sarvam). The appearance of the term ātman can be interpreted as a 
kind of transition to another level. In the previous stanza there was a description 
of reality made from the presented, seemingly theoretical level. The introduction 
of the term ātman indicates that a new relationship has been introduced; the 
subject (and this, after all, in the broadest sense, is ātman) is presented with a 
specific reality. This reality is shown as real, concrete; this is how one can under- 
stand the double repetition of the pronoun ayam - “this here”; it is a typical tech- 
nique also known from the other mahavakya of the Upanisads. The specificity 
of any given situation is usually, as we read in many commentaries, symbolised 
by the movement of a hand directed at the heart, at the “abode” of ātman. In this 
one stanza two mahavakyas are found. The achievement of the goal as defined 
in the first stanza will be possible when all definitions of reality are referred to 
the cognitive ātman, the only being capable of carrying out the cognitive and 
self-cognitive process. At this point, dtman symbolises the being manifested in 
a human form; ātman is the principle of being a human as a conscious and self- 
conscious being. As demonstrated by the Isa Upanisad (6), the fulfilment and dis- 
covery of harmony and completeness of reality, pūrņam = atman, although filled 
with beings, is only possible in a human. Only a human being (Brhadaranyaka 
2.5.1.) possesses advanced self-awareness and the ability to self-reflect and is the 
only one to ask questions of a transcendent nature. The transition to an anthro- 
pomorphic approach to reality is indicated by the introduction of the personal 
pronoun sa, "he? As already mentioned in other chapters, this technique is quite 
common in the Upanisads and it may take the following form: an absolute ^ 
purusa, ātman > purusavidha, tad > sa. The personal pronoun is a kind of def- 
inition or clarification, albeit still a very general one. At the same time, the self- 
awareness of the subject is constituted, which, as other fragments demonstrate, 
leads to the original superimposition — adhyāsa, resulting in a cognitive error. 


The third quarter is Prājūa—the Intelligent One—situated in the state of deep sleep— 
deep sleep is when a sleeping man entertains no desires or sees no dreams—; become 
one, and thus being a single mass of perception; consisting of bliss, and thus enjoying 
bliss; and having thought as his mouth. 
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He is the Lord of all; he is the knower of all; he is the inner controller; he is the womb of 
all—for he is the origin and the dissolution of beings. 


The state of consciousness, prájfia, is described as anandamaya, “consisting of 
bliss.” It is not a state of complete, absolute bliss; it is not pure bliss, because the 
text still mentions some kind of substance. “The Lord of all” is sarvesvara. We 
consistently interpret these passages in the spirit of the later Advaita system. By 
assuming this line of interpretation, one can see the role of Īsvara as functioning 
at the same level at which Sankara placed it: not as identical to the pure, nirguna 
brahman, but as “coexisting” with the cosmic maya. This Isvara manifests itself 
as both the ruler of the world, as well as the very mechanism of manifestation 
and thus distinction. That manner of being indicates that it coexists with the 
realm of maya. Isvara is also referred to as sarvajūa, “the knower of all? which 
can be understood as “the one who knows the three times,” i.e. the mechanisms 
of the world’s operations. It is also an “inner controller antaryāmin. It not only 
guarantees the functioning of the world, but also ensures the meaningfulness of 
human existence. Another expression defining the state of prājña is “emerging 
and dissolving.” It is a state in which emergence and dissolution occurs alter- 
nately; this state is motion, dynamics, matrix (mdtra) of samsara. The phrase “the 
womb of all” may be understood in a way that the state of reality or consciousness 
is the source of the manifestation of the world. The Mandikya clearly formulates 
a very strong philosophical thesis that it is ĪSvara (somehow correlated with the 
realm of māyā) and not brahman, that is the source of the presented world. 

All these definitions perfectly correspond with the later Advaitic scheme 
adopted by Gaudapada and Sankara. The state of the prajfia does not corre- 
spond to plain consciousness; it is not the same as pure brahman. It also includes 
a conscious cognitive act, however subtle - the concepts of prajita and jūāna 
are, indeed, often identified. The cognitive act itself can lead to adhyāsa, as this 
results from its very nature. Transcending this state means transcending adhyāsa 
and returning to the source, to a state of plain non-dual being - a-dvaita. The 
method enabling such return is indicated by the use of the term cetomukha - 
“directed only at the mind”; there is no more contact even with subtle objects, the 
whole procedure begins with the operation of the mind itself. 

In his commentary to these stanzas, Sankara evokes the image of a rope and 
snake as an allegory explaining the mechanism of a cognitive error. Someone 
may confuse a piece of rope with a snake, it may seem like a stream of water or 
even a curved stick. These representations appear one by one and they contradict 
each other. Contradicting and being contradicted by something else proves the 
unreality of these three states. But although they contradict themselves, they do 
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not deny the existence of a witness, the denying subject. It remains the same in all 
states. This fact indicates that it is the witness who is the reality (Brhadaranyaka 
4.3.23 -30., 1.4.7.) A negation of inwardly oriented consciousness - as we read in 
Sankara’s commentary - implies a negation of its content. The forms of an empir- 
ical subject figures identify themselves with three states; this implies a negation 
of the subject of dreams, the dreaming subject and the wakeful one. But it does 
not imply a negation of the pure subject. 


They consider the fourth quarter as perceiving neither what is inside nor what is out- 
side, nor even both together; not as a mass of perception, neither as perceiving nor as 
not perceiving; as unseen; as beyond the reach of ordinary transaction; as ungraspable; 
as without distinguishing marks; as unthinkable; as indescribable; as one whose essence 
is the perception of itself alone; as the cessation of the visible world; as tranquil; as aus- 
picious; as without a second. That is the self (ātman), and it is that which should be 
perceived. 


By claiming that the world disappears in the state of turiya, the Upanisad denies 
the independent existence of the mechanisms constituting “beings” in these 
states, which can be understood as a negation of the independent existence of 
the states of consciousness. This is why turiya is considered to be serene, a state 
that never ceases to be what it is, and is therefore devoid of duality — advaita, 
unaffected by any illusive (maya) distinctions. It is called turiya, i.e. distinct from 
the three states which are its manifestations or representations. 

Atman, namely “that which should be perceived, is recognised similarly to a 
piece of rope, which is ultimately different from its three representations: a snake, 
a stream of water or a piece of a stick. Atman - the fourth state — is impossible to 
recognise due to ignorance, which characterises the three preceding states (they 
may only point to it). The truth (reality) occurs when dtman manifests itself, 
when the distinction between the cognitive subject and the object of cognition 
disappears. 

In his commentary to Gaudapadas 12th kārikā, Sankara states that in the 
states of visva and taijasa there is the awareness of duality - duality external to 
those states — as well as the awareness of the existence of a different ātman; it is 
the duality from which the seed of ignorance sprouts. But in the state of prajria 
there is no such awareness. And this is why prajfia is described as being bound by 
darkness. This darkness takes the form of not grasping reality, which is the seed 
of mis-grasping. But turīya is always aware of everything. That is why it is omni- 
scient, because there is nothing else but it. It is all that is. Therefore, it is not con- 
ditioned by not grasping reality, the seed of mis-grasping of it. And since there 
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is no seed, the mis-grasping is also absent. In the eternally shining Sun, darkness 
which is the contradiction of light is impossible. (Brhadaranyaka 4.4.23.) 

To the previous identities: ātman = brahman = sarvam = Om the term 
caturtha (turīya) is added, which is defined as: amātra, avyavahārya, prapafica- 
upasama, Siva, advaita. The term mātra, "a measure,’ refers to a dimension of 
reality which is characterised by measuring, organising and dividing. The term 
amátra, its negation, indicates a reality which is plain, indivisible, not composed 
of any parts. The word matra comes from the root mà - “to measure"; from the 
same root comes the key term of the Advaita tradition - maya. Thus, absolute 
reality is beyond representation, manifestation, delusion, or organisation, which 
are typical of samsāra. In the earlier stanzas the Upanisad defines the characteris- 
tics of particular states of consciousness (reality). It regarded the manifestations 
resulting from the overlapping of the mis-grasping of reality and the true percep- 
tion of it. Advaita, as we know, adopts the concept of vivarta — “representation,” 
"manifestation" in order to keep the absolute reality unchanged. It was supposed 
to compete with and contradict the theory of pariņāma, adopted by the schools 
of Samkhya-Yoga. 

The term vyavahdrya indicates action in line with common practice or 
custom. These are activities that result from strictly defined tasks and rules, and 
whose universality is commonly “recognisable” and “verifiable” Thus, the state 
of turiya, which is a contradiction of it, is intended to be a state beyond common 
knowledge. The recognition of this state is not a cognition made from everyday 
experience. 

A very interesting phrase is prapafica-upasama. The term prapafica means 
"development" “manifestation, “the process of ‘happening’ of the world, “the 
definition of the nature of the world given to us in experience.” For Gaudapada it 
is a synonym for the term dvaita, duality, i.e. multiplicity and diversity. Upasama 
means calming, silencing. Then, the state of turiya should be understood as 
calming, or disappearing of the manifested world. The level of prapaūīca is 
presented as order whose controller is ĪIśvara. Calmness, cessation of becoming 
makes the role of I$vara superfluous. Thus, also Īšvara, as all other phenomena, 
disappears in the state of turīya. 

The word šiva also appears here, which should be translated as: “gentle, 
“favourable,” “auspicious.” Such a clearly positive term may indicate that the 
state of turiya should not only be understood negatively, although all the ear- 
lier descriptions of the described reality derive from the language of apophatic 
metaphysics. Thus, even though its description is nirgunic, the reality is not nec- 
essarily “empty.” The term Siva is meant to indicate that turiya is a state free of 
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suffering. As the Chandogya 7.1.3. puts it: “those who know the self pass across 
sorrow. 

The last term, which is a sort of a summary of them all, is advaita - non- 
duality. It expresses the key thesis of this system, stating that there exists only 
the reality of brahman, that only brahman is sat. This is a much stronger for- 
mulation than the thesis of classical monism, since the latter presupposes the 
existence of a single substance, a single material or element, which, after all, 
can undergo certain transformations. In Advaita, brahman-ātman is a simple 
reality and in its absolute state it remains unchangeable in its realm. It is not so 
much actually transforming into the world but is a condition for the world to 
manifest itself. Only brahman absolutely exists, sat, and the reality manifested 
is described as: sat, asat, anirvacaniya — “unspeakable,” as well as “inexplicable.” 
In an absolute sense, brahman is different from the presented reality. The term 
turiya should be thus understood, as different from the three remaining states 
(dimensions?) of reality/consciousness. 

The description of the state of turiya ends with the statement that every- 
thing previously described is ātman, the dimension of reality, which should be 
recognised. The next four stanzas explain in technical prose the meditation pro- 
cedure that transforms the three states of reality/consciousness, by assigning to 
them subsequent symbolically understood letters into which the Orn mantra 
can be dissected. This description is concluded with a stanza similar to the one 
discussed earlier, which defines what turiya is. Some of the phrases are recurring. 


The fourth, on the other hand, is without constituent phonemes; beyond the reach of 
ordinary transaction; the cessation of the visible world; auspicious; and unique. 
Accordingly, the very self (atman) is OM. Anyone who knows this enters the self 
(ātman) by himself (ātman). 


The description ends with a statement that the state of turiya is identical to atman 
and that this very fact should be recognised. Only then is a meditation pattern 
using the Orn mantra introduced, which helps to attain this truth. The final 
product of the cognitive procedure is simple ātman. As a result of the adhyāsa 
mechanism, ātman limited by upādhi, “used” Om as a tool, visualised brahman 
as an object of experience, took on the form of an observer of the subsequently 
transcended, and in this way negated levels of consciousness. Only the reality of 
atman is not contested. The cognitive procedure intended to have soteriological 
value begins with ātman. Only in ātman, which is the principle of human exis- 
tence, may self-reflection appear as an impulse leading to liberation. The final 
culmination of the whole process is a simple, uninterrupted reality - pure ātman, 
pure subject, not oriented towards anything else but itself. 
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The one with sight, the mover in dreams, 
The deeply asleep, and the one who is 
beyond sleep— 

These are the four divisions. 

The greatest of them is the fourth. 


This stanza sums up the four states of consciousness/reality, whose analysis 
is the content of the Māņdūkya. A slightly different naming of the individual 
states appears here. The state of wakefulness is called: caksusa — “seeing with 
the eyes; thus emphasising the activity of the senses and empirical cognition. 
The third state is supta — "sleeping? But it is in the Maitri, not in the Māņdūkya, 
that we find a technical term for the fourth state — turya. In the Màndükya, it is 
the term caturtha. But it is the term turya or turiya that is used in the classical 
Brahmanical darshana. 

The Maitri, which has been quoted several times, provides a very detailed 
analysis of the Ori syllable and its role in the meditation procedure. Let us quote 
and interpret some of the most important passages for the deliberations here. 
As we will see, these fragments are in a way a summary of the considerations 
presented in the previous chapters. 


There are two forms of brahman, the shaped and the unshaped. What is shaped is the 
unreal. What is unshaped is the real; it is brahman; it is light. What is light is the sun. 
This is OM. It became the self. It divided itself into three. OM is three elements. Through 
them, all this is woven on it as warp and weft. Someone has said, 'One should apply (yuj-) 
oneself while meditating on this: the sun is OM? 


This passage contains, like almost all ofthe Maitrī, a great many cross-references - 
explicitly and implicitly - to the older Upanisads. We can read about the shaped 
(mūrta) and unshaped (amürta) form (rūpa) of brahman in the Brhadaranyaka 
2.3.1. Rupa is a form, but not only in the sense of what is tangible, “material? but 
any form that indicates its essence. This form, which has been shaped or struc- 
tured, is treated as unreal (asatyam), and in the Brhadaranyaka it is referred to 
as mortal. Thus, the loss of ability for new forms or new phenomena to emerge is 
indicated. What is real is what is not shaped, what is fully potential and dynamic. 
What is both the very principle of the presented reality and the reality itself, 
what is growth - brh, is therefore called brahman. The reality called brahman is 
the light, or the form (rüpa), as well as the source of the light; it is symbolised by 
the sun. This is the very principle of existence - sat. The absolute reality under- 
stood in this way, reveals a subtlest, luminous figure. As we read in the text, 
what emerged and came into being is ātman (atmabhavat). In the context of the 
Nasadiya hymn, as well as the earliest Upanisads, this phrase seems surprising, 
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because ātman should then be ascribed to the dimension of bhi, i.e. becoming, 
which refers us to the manifested dimension. But it should be noted that the 
Maitri Upanisad clearly states that any act of naming the reality is - by giving it a 
name - depriving it of its nirgunic character. In the earlier texts it is said that this 
(absolute) reality is atman, and it is brahman. In the Maitrī we find a phrase: “one 
called self” (3.1.). Atman is a name of a nirgunic being; the term ātman is used 
when referring to reality, as a principle of subjectivity. Absolute reality presents 
itself (ātmānam) and this presentation becomes the first form and the original 
object of knowledge and action. 

The reality presented in this way becomes both the subject and the object of 
all procedures, including the subtlest one - the procedure of transforming one- 
self, which has a soteriological dimension. The tool of the soteriological proce- 
dure is called Orn. But the mechanism of transformation requires the presence 
of parts to be transformed; a uniform, indivisible whole cannot be subjected to 
such procedures. And if there is nothing else but atman, then it is ātman which 
emerges out of itself the parts to be transformed. The original object given in 
experience becomes light when taking a visible form, and is symbolised by the 
sacred eternal syllable Orn when it is uttered and heard. Let us recall here, that 
the word for "syllable" is aksara, which also means “imperishable?” The Om syl- 
lable consists of three sounds; a triple which gives rise to multiplicity. This is the 
warp of the presented world, the realm of all activity. There is a reference here to 
the metaphor of the weaving warp (ota, prota) known from the Brhadaranyaka 
on which everything is woven - sarvam. For a canvas to be woven, it is necessary 
to weave at least three threads, just as prakrti is woven out of three gunas. 

The next stanza of the Maitri Upanisad (6.4.) refers us to the identification of 
the syllable Orn with one of the main chants of the Vedic ritual, udgitha, most 
precisely described in the Chandogya Upanisad. The word udgitha is naturally 
divided into three parts or syllables: ud — gi - tha. In this passage it is stated that 
udgitha, also referred to as Orn has a form of light. It suggests that the original 
form (rüpa) and the original sound (the name, ndma) in fact had the same lumi- 
nous nature. The syllable Orn is also called pranava. The luminous nature of the 
sacred syllable is mentioned in the Maitrī 6.25.: “(...) one sees (. ..) the one (...) 
who is called the OM (praņava), in the form of light, free from sleep, free from 
old age, free from death, and free from sorrow? 

Number three seems to be the foundation of the presented reality. The fol- 
lowing stanza describes various triads which form the dimensions of reality. 


**What OM is is its sound-body" Feminine, masculine, and neuter are its gender-body. 
Fire, air and the sun are its light-body. Brahma, Rudra and Visnu are its overlord-body. 
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The Gārhapatya, Daksiņāgni and Ahavaniya are its mouth-body. Rc, yjus and sāman 
are its knowledge-body. BHUH, BHUVAH and SVAH are its world-body. Past, pre- 
sent and future are its time-body. Breath, fire and the sun are its heat-body. Food, 
water and the moon are its growing-body. Intelligence, mind and sense of "T" are its 
consciousness-body. Breath, lower breath and diffused breath are its breath-body. So by 
saying “OM” these bodies come to be praised, worshipped and achieved. Someone has 
said, "Satyakama, what the syllable OM is is brahman, both the higher and the lower” 


The act of the absolute being naming oneself, giving oneself a name, as it was 
explained in detail in the chapter dedicated to aham, results in the emergence of 
the original form which becomes the world. In the analysed passage, the word 
"form" was rendered with the term tani — “body? The world remains in such 
relation to the absolute as body to soul. The word tani; means body, person, self; 
similarly to ātman, it is sometimes used as the reflexive pronoun. It is a femi- 
nine word and in this context it is included in the list of concepts such as maya, 
avidyā, Sakti or prakrti, which obscure the essence of reality. At the same time 
they point to this reality. And just as the Orn sound overshadows ātman, so the 
proper use of the Orn mantra enables the essence of reality to be grasped and 
penetrated, which ultimately is one. As a higher form it invariably exists in its 
realm, as a lower form it is/happens in its countless representations. But these 
representations are not independent entities, but forms of the absolute. Further, 
we read that Orn is both higher and lower brahman. The lower brahman is the 
world we experience as full of diversity as a result of the erroneous perception. 
We do not see that the essence and basis of multiplicity is indivisible unity. The 
Maitri shows that the world seen as a multitude is set on triads; each triad calls to 
existence different structures functioning as distinct and diverse. 


There are two brahmans to be named: sound and soundless. The soundless is revealed 
through sound. The sound is OM. By it one goes out upward and finds cessation in the 
soundless. This is the bourn, this is immortality, this is union and also ultimate bliss. Just 
as a spider goes up outwards by its thread and finds space, so one meditates on OM and 
by it goes up outwards and finds independence. (...) 

Someone has said: 

There are two brahmans to be known, 


The sound-brahman and the supreme. 
By bathing in the sound-brahman 
One wins the brahman that is supreme. 


The concept of the sabdabrahman is presented here, a divine word considered to 
have world-forming power. In Indian thought, this concept is mainly adopted in 
the so-called grammar school. The Maitri, whose final interpretation is nirgunic, 
maintains the stance that the word - even a sacred one - is a form of the absolute. 
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However, there is no metaphysical difference between the source and the prin- 
ciple of reality and its forms, therefore through the manifestation of brahman, 
which is the word, its very essence may be penetrated. This lack of metaphys- 
ical difference between the two dimensions of reality is illustrated by the met- 
aphor of a spider and a cobweb; although we experience them as separate, in 
fact the spider draws the thread from itself. To recognise nirguņa brahman as 
existing beyond any category is to recognise reality in its totality; in this way 
everything is recognised. And to experience lower brahman is to experience its 
manifestations. When one manifestation is recognised, others remain outside the 
conscious cognitive act. Yet the manifestation points to the essence of being, and 
so the word leads to the reality not even mediated by the sacred word. The word 
is an instrument which, when applied properly to achieve its purpose, is later 
on rejected: "(...) one crosses to the farther shore of the space within the heart 
on the boat of the OM.” (Maitri 6.28.) Then complete independence is achieved, 
independence from all categories, intermediation, or structures that differentiate 
or “fragment” reality. Because as the Maitri 6.22. claims: “going beyond their sep- 
arate characteristics, they meet their end in the supreme soundless unmanifest 
brahman? 


The god, the higher and the lower, 

Is called by name the OM: 

Without sound, become void, 

One should then concentrate on it in 
its place in the head. 


God is deva, meaning luminous, as the etymology suggests. The name (nāma) 
is the sacred syllable Orn. In this passage again, it becomes apparent how con- 
scious the author of the text is of the use of language and the resulting limi- 
tations. A word is a category, an intermediary; Orn as a word is not so much 
a reality, as it points to a reality by naming it. Such a radically nirguric inter- 
pretation is supported by the successive terms used in this passage, which were 
analysed in more detail in the chapter dedicated to the Buddhist terms in the 
Maitri Upanisad. Let us only recall the conclusions here. 

The term “without a word” is originally nihšabda. It is an indication of the 
lack of a certain distinctive attribute, because although the name of this level is 
Or, no word is fully adequate for its description; the word only indicates a given 
level achieved in the meditation procedure. Such a reasoning is also supported 
by the interpretation of the term šūnya bhūta — “empty in being” or rather 
“empty in beings? It refers to the previous stanza, where the orders of sabda 
and asabda were contrasted. The order of sabda is connected with distinguishing 
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and assigning a separate existence to individual beings. Then the level of sūnya 
bhüta can be interpreted as existing (sat) beyond the individual beings (bhava). 
The distinction between the terms nilisabda and asabda is not so much about 
the metaphysical level - brahman is both higher and lower - but about the epi- 
stemic dimension. It is not the reality that is different at the higher and the lower 
level, it is its perception and experience that differ. Therefore, the passage ends 
with the recommendation that the truth can only be recognised as a result of a 
meditative act. The following passage describes the meditation process in a very 
technical way: 


The body is the bow; OM is the arrow; the mind is its point. By piercing the target 
of darkness one comes to the darkness which is pervaded by non-darkness. Then, by 
piercing that which is pervaded, one has seen the supreme brahman, blazing like a circle 
of torchlight, the colour of the sun, powerful, beyond the darkness. That which is in the 
sun shines also in the moon, in fire and in lightning. By seeing it, one becomes immortal. 
Someone has said: 


The meditation on the supreme entity within 
Is placed on the objects of sense, 

So the knowledge that is without distinction 
Becomes subject to distinction. 


The joy that is witnesses by the self 


When the mind is dissolved 
Is brahman, the immortal, the pure: 
It is the bourn; it is the world. 


The body understood as a psychophysical organism is a bow, which means that 
not only the internal organ is used for a comprehensive meditation procedure, 
but also properly prepared senses of action and cognition. The syllable Orn acts 
as an arrow; for just as an arrow released from a bow is to hit the target, so the 
sound of Om, piercing the body along the susumna, is to lead to the highest goal, 
that is, to liberation. By passing through susumna, Orn awakens the elements and 
proceeds in the direction of the mind, towards this tool which is ultimately to 
transform consciousness/reality. The mind of a profane person, as evidenced by 
the above-mentioned excerpts, is obscured with passions, emotions and feelings, 
which overshadow his cognitive abilities, and therefore, as the text claims, he is 
surrounded by darkness. On the other hand, the mind of a yogi which, using the 
formulation of the Mundaka, is purified by meditation, is able to pierce through 
darkness (tamas) and reach a state that allows insight into the essence of reality. 
Darkness points to that which it covers, so it is said to be a sign (laksaņa), just 
like suffering (duhkha) points to the possibility of achieving a state devoid of 
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any inconvenience. "So by OM one should worship the limitless brightness. By 
it one wakes up, rises up, and recovers ones breath. There is a constant sup- 
port through meditation on brahman” (Maitrī. 7.11.) Darkness covers the reality 
called brahman. This reality is symbolised by the source of light, one source of 
various luminous phenomena. The source or the essence of reality, is metaphor- 
ically called immortality, a state neither subject to any transformations, nor con- 
ditioned by anything. 

The mind in a state of contemplation (dhyānam antah) is directed both 
towards external objects, which are initially props and points of attracting at- 
tention, and towards the highest goal. During the meditation procedure, cog- 
nition itself - which in this text is described as inherently devoid of any special 
features (avisesa) — by focusing on individual objects, characterised by a variety 
of special features (laksana), in a way becomes similar to them as well as tangible 
(visesa). But when properly conducted meditation aims at the highest goal, then 
there is no longer any focus on a particular object. This state is called avisesa 
jūāna — cognition without special features, without properties. Pure cognition 
melts with a featureless object — avisesa vastu. This state is called "dissolution in 
the mind” - mānase viline. This is clearly a nirgunic perspective; ultimately there 
is no difference between the individual and universal soul. The mind dissolves, 
the tool of cognition that served the intended purpose disappears. Then there 
is no longer any difference between the observer and the ātman; in the Maitri, 
this state is described as brahman - the highest reality, devoid of any partic- 
ular features: avisesa, nirguna. There is no longer even a very subtle awareness 
of anything. This is pure consciousness, no longer focused on anything. The 
supreme being is purified of any limitations and contamination. Absolute being 
understood in this way can no longer even be considered a subject. Because it is 
not directed at anything, it is pure existence (sat), the principle of existence and 
subjectivity. 
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